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* PKEFACE. 


A little more than two decades ago Charles W. Plliot, convinced 
that the age at which the college graduate completes his course and 
begins supporting himself was too high, nut the question, Can school 
programs be shortened and enriched? This query precipitated a 
discussion wlqch, while ranging over the entire field of educational 
theojp and practice, centered particularly upon the purpose and 
place of the common school, the high school, and the institutions of 
higher learning.* This critical examination of the principal parts of 
the system has set in clearer light their characteristics and has led 
to the belief that a proper regard for the distinctive functions of 
ea-ch makes imperative a reorganization, or at least a readjustment, 
of the chief divisions of the system with respect to articulation, to 
internal organization, to grade span, and to defined purpose. 

Though the discussion started with a specific problem — the need -of 
reducing the age of college graduates — the -original question was 
quickly forgotten, and the discussion became wholly academic and so 
remained throughout the first decade. The opening of the second 
decade saw the discussion brought back to earth again by practical- 
minded administrators w’ho sought a program of reorganization or 
of readjustment that gave reasonable promise of sucress^-fm^eetise- ' 
quence of this effort, plans for action emerged whieWfe now being 
put to the test of practice. Thus the movement towards a functional 
reorganization of the school system may properly be safd to have 
survived two of the stages through which every project, on its way 
frof \incep tion to practice, must necessarily pass: That of academic 
discussion, and that of a consideration of working plans. It is now 
entering the final stage, that of adoption ahd trial. 

The following is an attempt to set fprth in orderly manner the 
progress of the movement as it has developed from its beginning to 
the present time. There is also an attempt to show, in some detail, 
how a regrouping of the grades of the system lends itself to changes 
in the elementary and secondary curricula that seem to be demanded: 

In treating the attempts which have been made to bring about this 
reorganization and the attendant effect upon courses of study, two 
alternatives were Open: To describe, in as great detail as space would 
permjtf^number of such efforts or to give a brief summary of the 
essential features of each, with a more entailed description of some* 
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Chapter I. 

THE RISE OF THE CHIEF DIVISIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Contents. — Th« thre* dlvlslona — Diitluct Hourcen — ElemeuUrj division; beginnings; 
routing schools ; school districts ; Government aid ; Northwest Territory ; Horace 
Mann ; Henry Barnard — Division of higher education ; colonial, colleges ; preparation 
for the ministry ; place of Latin aiid Greek ; growth of the demand for higher <Hlaca* 
tion ; modifications in curricula ; departmental Instruction ; election of studies ; 
^period of Internal development; preparatory schools — Secondary division; Latin 
grammar schools; the Renaissance; Influence of local conditions; the academy; 
function ; industrial development ; free public high school ; original purpoee ; later 
development 


The American public-school system now stands, after three cen- 
turies of growth, complete in form only. Its three divisions— ele- 
mentary, secondary, and that embracing higher education — are 
joined together, end to end, forming a lineal whole. It is therefore 
now easy for a child of 6 to enter the elementary school, pass regu- 
larly from grade to grade, and finally to emerge, 16 or 18 years later, ^ 
prepared 'as far as academic study is concerned to begin his life work, 
and without direct cost to himself or to his parents. * 

* The etory of the development of this system is the story of the 
conflict between two demands : That for a college preparation on the 
one hand, and on the other for a noncollegiate preparation extending 
beyond the elementary grades. As in every country developing a 
system of education, the colleges reached downward to find a means 
of preparation, for the few, while the elementary schools reached 
'upward in order to^ecure an extension of a general, practical educa- 
tion for the many. * It has remained for America alone to develop 
an institution which has harmonized the two — the free public high 
school Inasmuch, however, as each of ihe three divisions com] 
tjie system sprang from separate and distinct sources and grew to 
considerable proportions independently of the others, and in re- 
sponse to the shaping power of different conditions, the whole which 
the fusing process of recent years has given us is complete in farm ^ 
In organic relatiqn, in sharpness of province, and < in 
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articulated 8 ^ funCti ° n ’ these divisions are not yet satisfactorily ^ 

The English colonists had scarcely set foot in' the New World 
before they began planning fir the education of their children. 
Within eight years after the founding of Boston a college with a 
system of preparatory schools was established, and within 17 years 
the foundation, in theory at, least, of our entire American public- 
school system was laid. Tfie aotg of 1642 and 1647 (Massachusetts)* 
not only recognized each of thT three divisions of our present sys- 
tem, but in addition enunciated the right of the State to compel 
proper provision for education, to determine the kind of an educa-. 
tion which should be given, to provide such education by general 
tax and at public expense, and to provide opportunities for college 
preparation. 2 While legislation has added but two important-nrib- 
ciples to those set forth in these early Massachusetts acts-compul- 
aory attendance and the making of free schooling mandatory-yet 
Ole educational system foreshadowed in the original principle has 
been exceedingly slow in unfolding, reaching a point in its develop- 
ment relatively complete only within thejast half century. 

Though from the first there was a demand by the masses for the 
rudiments of an education, yet such instruction during the colonial 
period was meager and haphazard. While the legislation of the 
time recognized the elementary school and made its support by pub- 
he tw permissive, yet, except in the larger towns, such education 
Was badly neglected. In some towns the. parents instructed them 
: olul<iren kt home, or clubbed together and employed a young man 
or woman to give a start in reading and writing. In one town the 
«hildren learned to write on birch bark and were taught in rotation' 
by the men of the village who could read. 2 In other places the min- 
ister became the schoolmaster. Even as late as 1817 the school com- 
mittee of Boston denied a petition, signed by 160 inhabitants, asking 
that pnmaiy schools be established at public expense, defending, 

° n th& gr ° Und that the establishment of such schools 
be too expensive; and, furthermore, F thatjiost parents have 
■ome leisure, and that with us few are un^wtiothe task of teach- 
ing the elements of letters.’! 4 

^Mnak of the elementary instruction which was provi^l i n that 

ja* given in vacant carpenters’ shops, in spare ’rooms in old 
jpr apings, in unoccupied barns, in base ment rooms, and in such other 

sslw MrlT lr “" ch, “ et *• «“*“*“ Bep- V. S. Com Ed.. 1892-93. toI. 2, pp. 1225- 
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places as chance presented. 1 The scope of the work offered in these 
.schools before the Revolution was limited merely to writing and the 
rudiments of reading. Spelling and arithmetic as separate subjects 
were not required until well into the next century. The support of 
■ primary schools, as indeed of the grammar schools of the period, 
was various and uncertain. By lotteries, by land rentals, by private 
subscription, by licensing houses of entertainment, by tuition paid 
in money or in kind, as well as by general tax levied upon all people - 
pf a givej> community, these schools were maintained for br^f 
periods during the year. 2 * As changing economic and social condi- 
tions operated to disperse the hitherto compact settlements, the 
school was often rotated fwm place to place within the community 
to meet the demands of those who settled at some distance from the 
center. 8 In some towns it was kept for a third of the, time in each 
end and a -third in the middle; in other places it remained four 
months in.each of three places; and in still others the Softool was 
shifted among five places within a single school year. (Gloucester 
probably holds the, record for the number of changes^eqtftred, for 
in this community, in 1751, the grammar school rotated .^a^ong so 
many places that the children at a given locality secured but one 
and a half months of schooling once in every three years. 4 * As' with 
Massachusetts, so with the other New Knglapd States, elementary 
education remained until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
informal, intermittent, unsystematic, voluntary in- respect to both 
parents and community, arid hence inefficient. 

The first real advance was made when the rotating school * 

superseded by the establishment of permanent schools at the several N* 
points comprising the itinerary of these “moving schools.” At- 1 
tendance linte were drawn and a proportionate share of the school 
money was given to the people within the limits thus formed, to 
expend as they desired. In 1789 this division of the scattered com- 
munity into districts was recognized by law, but the act "of 1789 
gave no power to-the district. If a schoolhouse was to be built, for 
instance, it could be done only through subscriptions voluntarily 
given by the people. By 1827, however? through successive legis- 
lation, the district changed from a unit created fbr-mere*s6cial con- 
venience to a political institution with power vested in its inhabi- 
tants to levy taxes, to hold meetings, to choose » deck, to select a 
school ske, to erect & building thereon, to enforce contracts, and to 
employ teachers.* v ■ 


l flw U. S. Bn. of Etfttc., Contr. to Amer. Ed. nisi, No. 18, p. 21. 

•Ibid., pp. 20, 21. 

I Fbr a dlscouloti of tbft cstises producing the moving school see Opdegratf, The Origin 

of the Moving Softool in Uettachewtit. 

‘lfarttn, Jh/thtion of the Matt. Pub. Boh. Bittern pp. T&-77. ' * 
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Simultaneously with this. movement in New England toward free 
public common schools the rapidly developing Northwest Territory 
was taking advanced ground in the same respect. One of the wisest 
as well as one of the last acts of the Congress of the Confederation 
Was to provide a comprehensive plan for the government of tfye ter- 
ritory lying to the northwest of the Ohio River and for its future 
subdivision into States^ In this act (the “ Ordinance of 1787 ”) Con- 
gress declared: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged . 1 

Ten days after this ordinance was passed Congress adopted a sup- 
plementary act relating to the disposition of public lands that had 
a far-reaching effect in accelerating the rise of the common sefcool 
and later of the . State university. This act decreed tfiat in every 
State formed out of the public domain the sixteenth section of each 
township therein Should be set apart for the support of the common 
schools, and that not more than two complete townships were w to be 
given perpetually for^the purposes of a seminary of learning [uni- 
versity], to be applied to the intended object by the legislature of the 
State.” In 1803 the provisions of this ordinance were extended to 
the States of the Mississippi 'Territory ,' and in 1848 Congress enacted 
that in States thereafter formed the thirty-sixth section, in addition 
to the sixteenth section, should be reserved for the support of the 
common school.* In consequence of this generous provision 67,000,000 
. acres of land have been granted for common-school purposes.* 
pr • The final stage in the evolution of the modem highly organized 
^ - and highly graded elementary school began, roughly dating, from the 

time when Horace Mann and Henry Barnard began their educational 
work — the one in Massachusetts (1837) and the other in Connecticut 
(1887) and later in Rhode Island (1843). For a tiifie education had 
in considerable degree been neglected. The War of Independence, 
the formation of new States, the reclaiming of new territory, the 
building of canals and railroads diverted attention from the schools. 
The old laws njaking education compulsory were forgotten. Immi- 
gration was bringing many poor and ignorant families into .the 
country. In consequence . illiteracy was rapidly gaining ground. 

, JJn^er the leadership of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, and 



through theirpereonal efforts, a reaction set in. Associations 
iw fofltei* education were everywhere formed; Journals for the dia- 
'cusaion of educational questions were founded in great numbers;' 

**•* 4 * OrlitnetJir tUOevtmAtntf/. the Ttrrfttrv cf Vnitoi Bttin XtrUneui 
•t I*. Kttw CM., Third artjti* looai la Uclfaute, Bitt. tf tk4 PmpU ft AgpjL 
V* m, <*. 18; In 014 Bnth UmHU. 

ft* pp. *7-44. ft SI, , V ,!* IjLy 2 aL' 
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many distinguished men visited Europe, examined the best systems, \ - 
• and returned to publish their observations and scatter them broad- 
cast among the people. Henry Barnard, intrusted with the task of 
reforming the schools of Rhode Island, merely preliminary to se- 
curing legislative reforms, went twice to all the towns in the State; # 
talked personally with more than 400 teachers about their work,^ 
besides visiting th&r schools; wrote a thousand letters to persons 
best able to suggest valuable ideas; delivered n^ore than 500 addresses 
upon the needs of the schools ; published a journal which was gratui- 
tously distributed throughout the community and organized every- 
where local associations to foster and spread the interest which he 
awakened. What Henry Barnard did in Rhode Island Horace Mann 
was doing in Massachusetts, with *he result that apathy in educa* 
tional matters was changed to. an enthusiasm that rapidly, took' on 
the characteristics of a popular movement. 

In the 75 years which have since elapsed a .remarkable develop- 
ment of the functions and organization of the elementary division V 
of the public-school system has taken place. Within 7 thejast three* 
decays have come professionally trained instructors, expert super- ^ 
vision, grouping by grades, supervision of the pupils’ health, enrich- 
ment of courses, and the segregation of and special instruction for r 
defectives, besides many other ‘notable features, to which the present- * 
day educator points with confidence and pride. . 

In the rise of the coUege and university, together comprising die 
division of higher education,' the demand of the American people 
for an education suitable for genera! culture and for the professions 
found its expression. The response of these institutions to the ex- % 
panding nee<^ of a rapidly growing country lias not always been 
prompt. Nevertheless as the want increased and the demands be- 
came insistent, the college and university have slowly accommodate A 
themselves thereto. At first it was the ministry only for which a col- \ 
lege education was desired. Now the universities of this country* 
provide a training for entrance to all of a. host of professions that 
the development in science, industry } and statecraft has created; 

The colonial colleges were dominated by the religions and eedesi- * 
astical influences of the time. Harvard was founded in part out of 
a u dread to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when our 
present ministers shall lie in dust” 1 For 60 yean it was little more 
than a training school for 'ministers. The application for a chapter 
permitting the founding of William and Mary Was supported by' the* 

to be e 




declaration that Virginians had souls, to AT saved asArell as tbeir 
En gl i sh countrymen and, thaftathe institution was needed to" prepare 
young the ministry . 1 ^ WhUe there was nothing in Yal^s 
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, t . requ iring a religious ttet for trustees, rectors, or tutors, yet 

those instrumental in its founding planned that it should be con- 
trolled by a synod of churches, and that it should be called the 
“ School of the Church .” 1 Though this plan was not fully executed, 
the initial steps in founding the college were taken by * body which 
comprised the principal clergymen of New Haven Colony. Of the 
six remaining colleges established before the Revolution, only one 
(Philadelphia Academy, merged into the University of Pennsylva- 

- ni&) was nonseqtarian. 

Princeton was founded primarily to secure a Supply of ministers 
for the Presbyterian Churches of Maryland, Vilginifc and the mid- 
dk Colonies. While it was controlled by Presbyterians, there was a 
i larger lay membership in its governing board tnan had obtained at 
Harvard, William and Mary, or Yale . 2 The Philadelphia Academy 
embodied in its constitution the idea of Benjamin Franklin. In this 
constitution there is no mention made of religion, of the church, pr of 
the ministry , 2 and in this respect the institution expressed a signifi- 
cant modem note. Two-thirds of the first board of trustees of King's 
College. (now Columbia) were communicants of the Church of Eng- 
land* and, while the college was founded nominally' as a civil institu- 
th® condition was exacted that the president of the college 
should be a member of the Episcopal Church and that the religious 
! »rvice of the college should be from the liturgy of that church.* 
Brown College (Providence, R. I.) w^s founded in response to defi- 
X “fc and formal action taken by the Baptist Association of Philadel-- 

- PM*- Its charter opened the doors of the college to all denomina- 
; • tions of Protmtants, expressly prohibiting any religious test for its 

members or- students, yet affirming its connection with the church by 
requiring the president tp be a member of the Baptist Church and 
placing, the governing board under its control . 2 Dartmouth College 
r ' was ilm outgrowth of a plan projected by Rev. Eleazar Wheelodk 
; . to train Indians of both sexes in religious and secular l am in g and 
. .. . to send them back to their tribes to be teachers and preachers . 4 Oae- 
half of the first board of trustees wore Congregational ministers and 
■/> the. other half civil authorities of Connecticut Colony. The charter 
makes emphatiothe original purpose of the institution— namely, “ the 
spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom”— but it also makes clear that ho 
~ dull be excluded from its benefits because of denominational 
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affiliations or because of religious beliefs. 1 Queens College (now 
Rutgers) was founded by tfoe Hollanders— who were adherents, of 
the Reform faith — with a double purpose, to promote learning and to 
train clergymen for service in the New World. 1 

The period during which these colleges were founded was pro- 
foundly concerned with ecclesiastical questions. The Protestant Ref- 
ormation had but recently swept over northern Europe, arousing 
men’s passions and hatreds, but giving to the people the free circula- 
tion of the Scriptures and the right to interpret them. For a century 
the struggle to worship God according to the dictates of conscience 
had been on. It had led to exile from home and from native land, and 
to the founding of the Colonies themselves. It is difficult for people 
of to-day to realize how fully ecclesiastical matters filled the minds of 
our forbears and how profoundly the institutions which they estab- 
lished were influenced thereby. Even the occupations for which the 
young men of the time prepared were chiefly ecclesiastical, as has ’ 
been noted. More than one-half of the graduates of Harvard during 
the seventeenth century entered the ministry, and of the first 88 
graduates of Yale 25 became preachers.® An examination of the' 
names of those who are listed as students in the Boston Latin 
between the years 1635 and 1734 will show that, of those wjpa^life l 
occupation is mentioned, one-half belonged to the clergy. ‘ 

It came about naturally, therefore, that religious instruction wa» { 
the main aim of the colonial college, and that, since Latin and Greek 
were among the u holy tongues,” especially enabling the pupil to get 
*a closer acquaintance with the Bible, the classics were the chief aids 
to, the attainment of this end. Luther expressed the esteem in which 
Latin and Greek were generally held when he said : 

For a time no one understood why God had revived the study of the lan- 
guages (Latin and Greek) ; but now we see that It was for the sake of the 
Gospel, which He wished to bring to light and thereby expose and destroy the 
reign of antichrist . 4 

While 24 colleges were founded prior to 1800,® the most remarkable 
growth of the institutions of higher learning came in the nineteenth 
century; At the beginning of that century not more than 100 pro- 
fessors and instructors or more than 2,000 students were to be found, 
in all the colleges then existing, and $1,000,000 would cover, thin 
aggregate value of college property. A century later (1902) there 
were 638 institutions of higher learning, with a faculty of more Jhjp! 
18, 000. men and women and a student body exceeding 100,000 4 Fur- 
thermore, the combined property value of the colleges had increased 

*tf. k Bo. of Bduc., Contr., to A mer. B Hist.* No. U. p. 141. w ^ 

■Tftwing. A.frtet. of Biff her Bd. U Amir„ p. 18& k 
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draing this ldo years from $1,000,000 to over $230,000,000, with 
productive funds besides amounting to $186, 000,000.' 

is pronounced interest of the nineteenth century in higher edu- 
cation, though due to the expanding activities of the people and of 
the several fields of knowledge, was greatly stimulated by two pro- 
visions which the National Government made for the founding 
and shpport of higher education. The Ordinance of 1787 provided *’ 
that two complete townships in each State formed from the public 
domain might be set apart for university purposes. Under the opera- 
tion of this act every State admitted into the Union since the year 
1800, with the exception of Maine, Texas, and West Virginia, has 
reoeived not less than two townships for the purpose of “founding a 
university. The grants fhr institutions of higher learning, under 
this law, have aggregated more than a million acres. 2 

IJie second provision by which the National Government en- 
coul-agt d the founding of such institutions was that called the Morrill 
Act, -passed by Congress in 1862. This act provided for a grant of 
80,000 acres of land for each Representative and Senator in Congress 
The grant conveyed in all 9,600,000 acres, and the amount raised 
^from the sale of this land, varying in different States from $50,000 
if? *> $7&0,000, was to be applied to institutions at which technical and 
agricultural branches should be taught. As a result, within 20 years, 
every State in the Union had established such a school, either in con : 

<• nurtwn with an existing college or as a new institution.* Besides 
these grants, Congress gave to the several States (1850) certain' 
swamp lands, aggregating nearly 48,000,000 acres. Some States-. 

L' California for instance — appropriated their share to the university; 

‘ others turned the proceeds into their general school -fund. 4 In con- 
sequence of the Federal aid so generously given, colleges and univer- 
sities multiplied with unprecedented rapidity. So rapidly, indeed, 
Were' they founded, that in a single century — 

while the population of the country Increased 0 times, the number of such 
Institutions Increased 20 times, the number of Instructors 170 times, the nnmber 
-or students 47 times, and the property and productive funds 200 times.* 

. Thiti awakening of interest in higher education, which began to be 
j V 1 1 tost decades of the nineteenth century, was accompanied by 
enlargement of the courses of study offered in the col-' 
JSfjiW and tmivermUes, and, down to the present time, this develop, 
oyn constant, thou gh slow., For almost 200 years after 

' t <-* 1 ffe to* U. B. Comfits, of Bd., 1902, Vol. II. ”"*~' 

^4 A BigUr Ed. to Amer., p. 189 

* pmt* Bty tt as; to V.B., pp. 292, 288. 

V * 4 Bfttddtft, ltostotoifSttMi of Ed. to U.B.. s n 
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the founding of Harvard College, its course of. study, except in 
minor details, remained unchanged. Philosophy, including physics* 
logic, ethics, and politics, occupied one-third of the time ; Greek, 
with special attention to the study of the New Testament, was second 
in importance rhetoric was third, with much time given to w dispu- 
tations ” and debates upon philosophical subjects ; oriental languages 
came next, including the study of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac; 
mathematics occupied but a small place, and, down to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, was Of the most elementary character. 1 These 
subjects, with the catechjsm and a little botany, comprised the typical 
course of the colonial collegi that every /student was compelled to 
pursue for the prescribed collegiate period without regard to vo- 
cational plans. 3 

The first important addition to the subjects studied was that of 
chemivtrw, which came in response to the rapid discoveries made in 
this bra -of science. Though first introduced in the medical school 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1768 as a part of the instruction 
given in materia medica, its claim to a place in college curricula was 
npt generally recognized until well toward the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. From the beginning, the study of history had formed 
a small part of the course of study, but had been associated with 
classical or theological subjects. The first chair of history was es- 
tablished at William and Mary in 1822; the second came 17 years 
later at Harvard. It was not until 1865 that Yale created such a 
professorship. The study of economics as a differentiated subject 
began at Harvard in 1820, and was rapidly taken up by other colleges 
of the time, in quick response to the commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity of the period. The study of modem languages, inaugurated 
by Bowdoin in 1825, came slowly into general recognition. 

As the studies offered increased in number and as college enroll- \ 
ments grew, twodmportant changes in organization were necessitated : 1 
Departmental instruction and election of studies. In the early years 
of the American college one instructor taught a given class in all 
subjects,' but by 1766 the attendance had increased at Harvard to/ 
such, a degree as to compel a change to the present plan of teaching 
by subjects. When the number of subjects offered increased beyond 
what a single student could carry, the problem of selection arose. The 
first step toward meeting this difficulty was taken by William and 
'Mary in 1779, but the first institution which was frankly founded on 
the principle of free electives was the University of Virginia (182$)> 
This institution, the w child of Thomas Jefferson, 1 ’ was the embodi- 
ment of his ideas on higher education. In its elective system it wt- > 
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mplified its founder's thought as expressed in a letter of his to 
Ueorge Ticknor: 

n °Vii Uy lnf0nned of tte at Harvard, but there Is one from 

n 81,811 ^ rUlnly Tary ’ although It has been copied. X believe, by nearly 
ev«y college and academy l n the United States. That Is, the holding of the 
students all to one prescribed course of reading, and disallowing the exclusive 
application to those branches only which are to qualify them for the particular 
vocations to which they are destined. We shall, on the contrary, al tow aim 
~r Ch ? 1Celn the leCtares the y d"*”* to attend, and require elementary 
,f 8 8ufflclent “*«• Institution will proceed on the prin- 
T:lt° lDe “ 6 g00d U tan • WltllOUt nuking Its own pride or ambition ; 

,o nau "’ h ' o*" “■ 

Though profound clunges in the organization of the colleges and 
in the courses of study offered by them were effected before the Civil 
War, yet during the 50 years which have since elapsed a greater in-' 
temal development has taken place than during the entire history of 
the college prior to that struggle. Indeed, the last three or four dec- 
ades comprise a time of unparalleled educational activity in every 
- field. New subjects have been given places in college curricula, 
and old subjects have been broken up into many parts; entrance re- 
quirements have been revamped and new plans for matriculation have 
been devised; new educational conceptions have forced their way into 

*^!I e8 i r< T Ul and ha ' e shlfted emphasis and alignment; questions 
°f free electees, or group electives, or no electives, with attendant 
efforts to apply in practice the opinion held, have broken up "the 
traditional arrangements; the demand for preparation for profes- 
sional and industrial vocations, in contrast with the older demand for 
general culture, has forced recognition. These ’among many other 
questions have aroused an interest and commanded an attention in 
these later years without parallel. 

*£ , the ^ fluence °- f college and university, a host of schools 
hat are directly preparatory in purpose have grown up. In conse- 
quence^ the content ; of the work of such schools has been shaped by 
e < lege ideal. As the college changed, so the school changed. As 
the college took on more work, it raised its admission standards and 

, m ??h 0f i lt f 1 Work b f k int0 the Preparatory school. At the 
other end of the ladder stands the elementary school, at first satisfied - 

SeCUr T g J )Ut a 8ma11 degree of lite racy, but becoming 
more ambitious and effective as time passed. Expanding knowledge 

1 oc c up ations and more generous support developed the 
elemxmtary school. As it grew in efficiency a desire developed** a 
schooling that should be more advanced and yet not necessarily pre- 
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paratory to college. The fact that the institution of higher learning - 
sought a means of preparing its prospective students, while the ele- 
mentary school w#s seeking to broaden its work produced two oppos- 
ing tendencies. The conflict that has resulted within the field of 
secondary education has been sharp and long continued, but out of 
it has come a distinctively American institution, the free public high 
j school. 

The secondary schools of the Colonies, the so-called grammar 
schools, closely resembled the Latin schools of England, after which 
for the most part they were modeled. They were religious in char- 
acter and distinctly classical in content. They were founded pri- 
marily to fit the youth of the time for college— Harvard and Yale 
in the North and William and Mary in the South. The training 
given was such as would meet the demands of .the colleges. „ 

The requirements for admission to Harvard, first formulated near 
the middle of the seventeenth century, are typical of the college de- 
| mands of this early period: 

When any scholar Is able to read Tully or any like classical Latin author, 
ex tempore, and make and speak true Latin In verse and prose (suo ot alunt 
Marte), and decline perfectly the paradigms of names and verbs in the Greek 
tongue, these may be admitted to the college; nor shall any claim admission 
before such qualification . 1 


As already noted, the times in which the Colonists lived were 
profoundly affected by religious questions. The “holy tongues” 
(Latin and Greek) were thought to have peculiar value in religious 
training. In consequence, "the content and subject matter of the 
colonial grammar schools were little more than a prolonged drill in 
Latin grammar, supplemented by some attention to Greek; a detailed 
grammatical and rhetorical study of selected Latin texts, such as 
Cicero, Ovid, Terence, and Virgil ; and the daily reading in Latin of 
portions of the Bible, of catechisms, and of creeds, apd, in the upper 
classes, of New Testament epistles in Greek_^-TK^s theSe schools 
remained, until well toward the Revolutioirfcollege preparaLv. 1_ 
specific purpose, narrowly classical in the content of instruction, 
permeated by the pietistic spirit ot the times, and adapted to the 
needs of a small part of the community only. 

While the dominant educational thought of the Colonists took 
form in the college and its preparatory schools, there was a growing 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction with both their content and purpose. 

A broad view of the complex educational activities of the Hehais 
sanCe period will show, that each is related to one. dr to the other . d^. 
two antagonistic tendencies. Chi > the one hand, there was the tei l ?' 
ency to fix the “ Golden age ” in the past, among the anciedt Greeks 

'*W*<»*_ c^t' _ 
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md Romans. This worship of the past le^ to a wider and more in- 
tensive study of the Latin and Greek languages; to a devotioA to the 
classic literature of both languages; to 3 search for the manuscript 
remains of this literature, to a passion for collecting them; and, 
finally, through the discovery of printing, for their general dissemi- 
nation. 1 The immediate effect of this devotion to the study of 
classical literature was the introduction into the schools of a new 
and enriching content, one which stood in strong contrast with the 
abstract, metaphysical, apd unreal content of the scholastic educa- 
tion of the Middle Ages. It was not long, however, before the edu- 
cational effort of the time shifted from content to that of the mastery 
of form alone. This conception of education placed little value on 
preparation for social activity; it provided no place for the study 
of nature or of history; it ignored’ almost completely the physical 
training of the youth; it gave no consideration to the world, its 
people, and their problems; in short, the dominant educational prac- 
tice of the sixteenth century had degenerated to a condition little 
less formal and profitless than the narrow scholastic type of the 
fourteenth.* 


The tendencies antagonistic to this narrow classical education like- 
wise had their beginnings in the period of the Renaissance. Eras- 
mus, Rabelais, John Milton, Montaigne, Mulcaster, Comenius, and 
ether great educational lights of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries were the speakers for the opposition. These men 
were a unit in criticism of the narrow, formal, linguistic teaching of 
the time. They all respected the classics, and as a means to an end 
each of these men in a measure grasped the modem conception that 
education should be a training for social service in church, state, city, 
and family, and that this need must affect the content of education. 

Erasmus, in his System of Studies, wrote: 



i 


Knowledge seems to be of two kinds— that of things and that of words. That 
of ^ords comes first, and that of things Is the more Important. 

Babelais, though advocating the study of languages — Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew^ and even Chaldee and Arabic, violently condemned the old 
Enguirtie and formal education. Whiltfhe believed that almost the 
Whole .of education was to be gained through books, he would have 
their content mastered because of its bearing on other problems of 
phtd t iflt l life. 1 . The famous Tractate on Education, wherein Milton 
down in writing that voluntary idea, which hath long in silence 
presented itself to me, of a better education, in extent and comprehen- 
large, and yet of time far shorter, and of attainment 
than hath been yet in practice,” arraigned the edu* 
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cation of the times,and in addition expressed his own conception, 
which is summarized in the notable definition of education which he 
formulated; 

I cull therefore a complete und generous education that which fits a man to 
l>erform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously nil the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war. 

Montaigne had much to say in criticism of the “custom of peda- 
gogues t ^ be eternally thundering in their pupils’ ears, as if they were 
pouring into a funnel, while the business of the pupil is only to repeat 
what the others have said.” 

Mulcaster bemoaned the “imperfection at this day [of elementary 
instruction], so that we can hardly do any good, the groundwork of 
their entry being so fotten underneath.’’ 1 Finally, the position of 
Comenius is briefly indicated by the following passage pi The Great 
Didactic : 

I call a school that fulfills its Junctions perfectly one which is n true forging 
place of man— iu a word, where nil men lire taught all things thoroughly. 

Thpugh this slowly evolving conception, due primarily to the 
growing stores of knowledge and the expanding activities of the 
times, that education must take into account the needs which life im- 
poses, was the chief source of dissatisfaction with existing conditions, 
the prevailing use of classical authors to provide the content of 
instruction was attacked on an ecclesiastical ground, namely, the 
belief that, inasmuch as such authors were non-Christian, their 
teachings and that of the Bible were in conflict. This view, which 
was Puritan in its inception, was forcibly expressed by William Dell, 
master of a college in the time of Cromwell. He said : 

My counsel Is that they [children] learn the Greek and Latin tongues espe- 
cially from Christiana, and so without the lies, fables, follies, vanities, whore- 
doms, lust, pride, revenge, etc., of the heathens, especially seeing neither their 
words nor their phrases are meet for Christians to take In their mouth , 1 

This view never became dominant even among the Puritans, the 
majority of whom held firmly to the position that the classics were 
helpful in religious instruction, which to them was the chief aim of 
education. 

While these insurgent views of the Old Werid found zealous 
exponents among the American colonists, the narrow humanistic 
conception of education was for the tijne in the ascendancy^ Indeed, 
it was under the dominance of (his view that Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1647 ordered, pn^der penalty of a fine, that whenever any 
town within the colony should increase to the number of 100 families 
a school should Jbe established which, fvould. fit the yputh-fpr college. 


1 Quoted U Watow, Th* BngHik Or tnm tr Bchovt, p. * 18S. 
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The colony, however, failed in enforcing the order to any consider- 
able degree; for, in addition to the views of distrust which many of 
the Colonists shared with the people of Europe, there were locaj 
causes at work. The several communities were very poor and could 
ill afford the expense; the tax for the support of such a school fell 
upon all, whereas only a few* could avail themselves of its advantages; 
the competition of the elementary school for maintenance, the rise of 
towns and cities, the increase of trade, the rise of a political life, the 
struggle to conquer the ever-widening frontier, were other factors as 
well. In short, the social, economic, and political conditions under 
which the Colonists lived operated in the same direction, and in con- 
sequence a secondary education which prepared for but a single voca- 
tion became a matter of indifference to an increasing number of 
people, and a general apathy toward the grammar schools resulted. 
An institution more closely adjusted to the changed conditions was 
ijeeded. The academy, which was not long in coming, was the imme- 
diate, though not final, answer to* this need. 

The colonial academy, l^ce the colonial grammar school, was of 
English ancestry, and in its inception in both England and America 
it primarily expressed religious dissent. The establishment of the 
. academy in England was chiefly an attempt to provide the 'chil- 
dren of nonconformist clergymen and of other nonconformists with 
an education in free imitation of the diversity. At first, for obvious 
^ reasons, these schools were established secretly, but under the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1680 conditions became somewhat easier, so that such 
schools multiplied rapidly, and later became an integral part of the 
English educational scheme. 

It was easy for the founders of these schools to accept and act 
upon the suggestions which were being made by the leaders of the 
time in educational reform. Preparation for ecclesiastical offices in 
nonconformist congregations^yis a prominent though not an exclusive 
purpose. of these schools, and therefore an important place in the 
course . of study was given to the classical languages and to the 
Scriptures. To the study of these, however, many subjects were 
added which were excluded from the grammar schools of the time. 
These newer subjects gradually came be taught in the mother 
tongue, the study of which was emphasized in all these schools. Inas- 
much as the nonconformist children were denied the university, these 
academies were designated as finishing schools, in consequence of 
which we find them extending their curriculum beyond the grammar 
schools and including the elements of some of the subjects taught 
in the universities, and also attempting to incorporate in their course^ 
studies that had a closer relation to the practical duties of life than 
thoiwl^faditionally pursued; The, departure from the grammar 
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schools of the time is best shown by an enumeration of the subjects 
treated, varying with the school, These included Frencfij Italian, 
Hebrew, logic, rhetoric, ethics, metaphysics, history, economics, ora- 
tory, theology, natural philosophy, anatomy, geography, geometry, 
algebra, surveying, trigonometry, conic sections, celestial mechanics, 
and even shorthand . 1 

In so far as the academy in Kngland was the result of forces other 
than religious dissent,' it had its counterpart in the Real Schools 
(Reahchulev) of Germany. There the rise of cities, the growth of 
trade, the development of technical sciences, and the rapid expansion 
of the industrial world created a demand for a course of instruction 
suited to these modern needs which the Real Schools sought to 
supply . 2 

Though a school called an “acifdemy” was founded in Pennsyl- 
vania in 172G, the first American school really expressing this new 
spirit was established, at Philadelphia in 1751, through the efforts 
of Benjamin Franklin, Franklin’s idea, expressed in his Proposals 
Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania , was widely 
circulated, and exercised a profound influence, for it helped to give 
to the academy, as developed in America, its distinctive features. 
Concerning the content of instruction, he wrote in his “Proposals”: 

As to their studies, It would he well If they could be taught everything that 
Is useful and everything that la ornamental. Rut art Is long and their time 
Is short. It Is therefore proi>osed that they lenm those things that are likely 
to he most useful aud most ornamental, regard being had to the several pro- 
fessions for which they are intended. All Interested for divinity should be 
taught the I-atln and Creek; for physics, the Lutln, Creek, and' French; for 
law, the Latin and French; merchants, the French, German, and Spanlah; 
and. though all should not be compelled to lenm Latin, Greek, or the modern 
foreign languages, yet none that have an ardent desire to learn them should be 
refused; their English, arithmetic, and other studies absolutely necessary, 
being at the same time uot neglected.* , * 


As originolly organized, Franklin’s Academy, which eventually 
developed into the University of Pennsylvania, comprised three, 
departments— the Latin school, the English school, and the mathe- 
matical school, Later a department of philosophy was added, which, 
together with the Latin school, was called the “college,” while the 
name “academy” was retained by the English and mathematical 
departments . 4 

. By the time the Revolution began a number of schools similar in' 
ch&racAr had been established in the middle and southern Colonies, 
anc^before the close of the war the founding of an academy in Maa- 




* Monroe, Tftct. o f BA, p. 469. 

* See Pfiuleen, German Education, ch. 2. 

* Spark*, Worke of FrafcJWft, Vot I, pp,. 572, 574. 

* Brown, The Amerioan Bifth Bak ccl, p. Is. 
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sachusetts (Andover) and one in New Hampshire (Exeter) gave 
fresh impetus to the movement of protest. 1 The academy met with 
popular favor, and after the Revolution ended and the country 
became quiet, schools of this kind multiplied with great rapidity 
until the middle of the century, when their influence began to wane. 
Eventually they, in turn, were forced to give way to another type, 
which was better fittedXo the changed needs of a rapidly expanding 
people. 

For the American people the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the period of the ascendancy of the academy, was a period of intense 
, internal expansion. The population of thd country at the beginning 
of the century was confined to the narrow strip lying between the 
Appalachians and the Atlantic seaboard, while the territory stretch- ^ 
ing away to the west was left to the Indians. Fifty years later the 
frontier had been pushed to the Mississippi; the intervening terri- 
tory hud been dotted with settlements; many people had gone still 
farther westward, spreading out over the plains facing the Wky 
Mountains; and a sufficient population had settled on the Pacific 
coast to entitle that district to two States. Within a single half 
century, the center of population shifted from a point near Wash- 
ington, D. C., to one near the middle of Ohio. 

This enormous movement of population, with all that such a move- 
ment in a virgin country means— the clearing of forests; the building 
of homes and villages; the construction of turnpikes, canals, and 
railroads; the development of factories; the creation of banks and 
courts and schools — was a prodigious change to be made within the 
space of one generation. 1 The War of 1812 marked the beginning of 
this period of industrial reorganization. With the coming of the final 
struggle with the mother country there came the realization that the 
weak American Nation must shift for itself among the nations of the 
world, and along with the recognition of utter isolation came the 
determination that the needs of the people should be met through 
the development of the resources of their own country. For the 
first time since the founding of the Colonies the people of. the United 
States turned their faces away from Europe— which they had looked 
upon as the source of their civilization and their institutions, as well 
as a market place where they could exchange their raw stuffs for 
manufactured articles — to their -own country and its possibilities. 1 
The period of 50 years thereafter, terminating with the Civil War, 
was a time* therefore, when new occupations were opening for the 
young man on every hand; when new demands were being made on 
his intelligence and his resource; when now problems in law, in 

* Brown, The Making or Our MUile Schooli, c h. 9. 

^ & &Ut<ny of Commerce, ch. 48. 

* Qmeriti JBUtorp of Commerce* pp* $55-887. 
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statesmanship, in business, in the professions, were rapidly rising; 
when everything was t^4ux and little had taken permanent shapa 

It was during this period of industrial reorganization and ec6-^ 
nomic change that the acapemy flourished. It was founded as a pro-N 
test against the narrow, pedantic training of the Latin grammar \ 
school. It was seized upon by the American people in the hope that 
it would provide a way for securing that kind of training which 
the problems of the &ew World demanded. So rapidly did these 
schools grow that by 1850 there were more than 6,000 such institu- 
tions in the United States, with an enrollment of 263,000 pupils and 
comprising a teaching force of more than 12,000. 1 

Though the academy was founded partly in protest against the 
harrow, classical training of the early schools, and, though it was 
looked upon originally as a “finishing” school with the twofold ob- 
ject of providing a general culture and & preparation for life, yet, 
because it was a private institution under private control, and be- 
cause it relied, in part, on tuition fees for its support, attendance was \ 
restricted to the children of those parents who we?b fairly pros- ) 
perous.* This tendency tcfoard exclusiveness. was not in accord with ^ 
the growing spirit of democraqy, as evidenced by the fact that very ' 
early in the period of the academy there can be detected a demand, 
which became increasingly insistent, that the opportunity for an edu% 
cation beyond that afforded by the elementary school should be 
denied no one because of "poverty. In, consequence, even in the first 
day 8 of the academy, not infrequently some financial assistance was 
rendered by city and State. Still later, in response to this demand, 
in not a few cases, the academy was taken over by the city or town 
and maintained by taxation. But, in general, the problem of carry- 
ing at public expense a pupil who did not wish a college course 
beyond th^ elementary school was solved the creation of a dis- 
tinctively -American institution — the free pumic high school. 

The first of these schools was founded at Boston in 1821, but up to ( 
the middle of the century their growth was very slow, due largely 
to the fact that the theory that the State is responsible for supplying 
at public expense an education for all had been generally accepted 
for elementary education alone. By 1850, however, the demand for 
schoqls which wer& higher in grade than the elementary schools, and 
whiclvyshould be accessible to the poor as well as to the rich, had, 
grown into an irresistible movement. In consequence of this demand 
there is now scarcely a town in the United States of any considerable t 
size in which a public high school, comprising a three or four years’ 

VTable showing status of the academy of 1669. In Dexter. A Hist, of ML <w V, 0., pc 96. 

* Sea Brown. Tht American High Bchcal, p, 21. 
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isiMirBe^ is not to be found, and, indaed, many rural communities are 
quite aa^fortim&fce. 

As originally planned, the high school sought to serve only those 
who did not want to go to college, 1 but it was not long before theee 
schools introduced a college preparatory course. Thus, by a process 
of natural development, the high school took over the functions 
originally performed by both the Latin grammar school and the 
academy — that is, preparation for college and preparation for life. 
With the advent of the State university and the conception of a com- 
plate State-supported, State-controlled educational system, and .with 
the rapidly growing demand of recent years for higher education, 
this work of preparation for college has become one of far-reaching 
importance. In thus adding to its original function of a * finish- 
ing n school that of fitting for college, the high school has become, by 
process of growth^the connecting link between the elementary school 
and the college. The free public high school alone could serve the rich 
and the poor, those who prepared for college as well as those who did 
not, and, in so dping, it stands as (me of the few distinctly Ameri- 
can products. 

As originally established, th$ high school sought *only to extend 
the education given in the district schoql. The popular conception 
of the function of the high school held during the first half century 
of its growth is expressed by Henry Barnard in his fourth annual 
report to the Connecticut Legislature (1842). After describing*the 
low state of education in Connecticut he offers numerous remedies, 
among them being the establishment of primary, intermediate, and 
high schools. In discussing the latter, he says : 

Thi* school should receive such pupils as are found qualified in the studies 
of th&jecondnry (Intermediate) schools, on due examination, and conduct them 
forward in algebra, geometry, surveying, natural, moral, and mental philosophy, 
poUtlcal economy, the history and Constitution of Connecticut and the United 
Statep, bookkeeping, composition, and drawing with reference to Ita use In 
various kinds of business. Whatever may be the particular studies, this school 
should afford a higher elementary education than Is now given In the district 
•chool, and, at the same time, furnish an education preparatory to the pursuits 
<of commerce, trade, manufactures, and the mechanical art* All that is now 
donor In this way for the children of the rich and educated should be done for 
the community, so that the poorest parent who has worthy and talented 
children see the way open for them to a thorough and practical education.* 

- ■ - - i i - . . - - 

f*; Brown, Making of Out UWie School*, p. 2VB. > 

jew detailed review of Henry Barnard’i Fourth Annual Report (1842), In Am. Jour. 

Ur (IWe)^VoL I, p. 70*. 
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Chapter II. 

THE RISE OF THE GRADED SCHOOL. 


OONTBifTft. — The beginning — German Influence on foreign systems — German Influence on 
American systems — Adams's letters on German schools — Action of the Free School 
Society of New York — Charles Brooks and the Prussian system — John U, Pierce* awl 
the report of Cousin — A. D. Bache's report — Calvin Stowe's report — Hehry Barnard's 
influence — Dr. Stephen Olio's Journals — Horace Mann's visit to Germany — John D. 
Phllbrlck- 1 — Joseph Kay's publication — Graduate students 4n Germany — Debt of Amer- 
ican educational pioneers to Germany ; compulsory school attendance ; training 
teachers; system of supervision ; reasonable salaries; personnel of school commit- 
tee — The grading of schools; early stepB ; Quincy School (Boston); in. primary 
schools ; variation In divisions ; struggle to secure ; union schools ; progress by 1870; 
length of periods ^ grouping taken from Prussia ; duration of elementary period 
traced to early church practices ; Hall's view of significance of church rites ; four* 
teen attractive, as being twice the sacred number seven. 


The pActice of segregating children of the same age and of the 
same attainments into “grades” or “years” and grouping together 
the first eight to form the elementary division had its beginning with 
us in the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth century. In its 
essential features the plan was borrowed from Germany, where, at 
the time of its introduction into America, it was rapidly becoming 
the universal plan of school organization, and where it had been 
evolved during three centuries of educational discussion and practice. 

So well organized had the school system of Germany becom^^x 
that in every civilized country ’educators who were seeking light \ 
were turning with critical interqpt to an examination of its details, 
France sent j( 1831) M. Victor Cousin, one of the most profound and 
gifted writers of the time, to make a*study of the German system. 

He pronounced the law of Prussia “ the most comprehensive i 

» and perfect legislative measure regarding primary instruction” with 
which he was acquainted. 1 In 1850 Italy sent a commission to study v 
the schools of the principal % States of Europe, which prepared >a ! 
voluminous report on the state of public instruction in Ger many, 
with particular reference to the improvement of the public schools j 




l For copkftt* extract* from Cowin. Report on the Condition of PuUic rmhmoikm_in_ 
Qenoanp, Particulnrly in Prueeia, ace Am. Joar. Ed. (1670). vol. 20. pp. $31-41* ; 
817-244. Footnote Cochrane'* foreign Quarterly, Vo L I, No. 2, p. 280, aaya tb 
tnuuftatloa o<Stbe above wu repobUibed In New York, tad " Tbecoaamltte* of 
latorfe baa recommended lta dUtributlon to aU the This book waa toad by 
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of every grffie in Italy* This report led to a revision of the school 
laws of the latter country, whereby primary schools of a higher and 
lowdb grade, secondary schools, including classical and technical 
schools, and a new organization of the universities were instituted. 1 
In 1774 Austria appointed the Augustine monk, Felbiger, director 
of the normal schools in all the Austrian dominions. Felbiger, after 
■ spending several years at Berlin, to obtain an intimate knowledge 
of the methods of instruction practiced there, opened a school in 
Silesia (then belonging to Prussia) for the training of teachers. His 
work in Silesia was so noticeable that it led to the Austrian appoint- 
ment, and, with it, to the partial reorganization of the common 
schools of that country.* The influence of Germany on the Austrian 
school system was again felt, when,- in 1805, was published the 
Constitution of the German Common Schools, which to this day is 
the basis in large part of the school law of Austria.* England, too, 
recognizing the supremacy of the German system of the period! dis- 
patched from time to time Government commissioners to Germany, 
who, in turn, submitted to Parliament elaborate reports on the' 
German plan of brganization. 

i America, during the perioc^when our schools were being molded 
into the semblance of a system, German influence in shaping the 
structure was much more direct and potent than has been generally 
recognized. f 

- John Quincy Adams, in a series of letters, published in Philadel- 
phia in 1803, describing the educational system of Silesia, which he 
had been examining, said : 

®be arrangements and regulations of the trivial schools, as they are here 
called— schools destined for that elementary Instruction which ought to be dif- 
fused over the whole mass of the people— particularly deserve your attention 
because you may, perhaps, as a native of New England, entertain the prejudire 
that your owh country Is the only spot on earth where this object Is rightly 
managed and where the arts of reading and writing are accomplishments almost 
universally Possessed. Probably n 0 country in Europe could so strongly contest 

't th .' 8 ^" PeCt “ GerMny ' and *or this honorable distlnc- 
tlon, la Indebted principally to Frederick II . 4 

_In 1821 a committee of the “Free School "Society of the City of 
* which took the initiative in organizing the first schools 
of that city not supported by denominatio n!), was instructed to cor-' 
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respond with distinguished educators in Europe and in the United 
States, to procure information respecting schools. 1 * V 

Charles Brooks, a man whose influence in Massachusetts was great, 
nnd who may be said to have prepared the way for the work of ~ 
Horace Mann, did very much to disseminate knowledge respecting 
the Prussian system. He was primarily interested in establishing a 
normal school after the Prussian model, yet, during the campaign 
which he carried on for this purpose between the years 1835 
and 1838 he did not limit himself to the consideration of the normal 
school alone, but sought to acquaint the people with the details of the 
German system of elementary education as well. His account of the 
return trip from England, which he made in company with Dr. H. 
Julius, of Hamburg, then on his yay to America to study our schools, 
indicates the esteem in which he held the Prussian system : 

A passage of 41 days from Liverpool to New York (with Dr. Julias) gave 
me time to ask all manner of questions concerning the noble, philosophical, 
and practical system of Prussian elementary education. He explained It like 
a sound scholur and a pious Christian. If you will allow the phrase, I feU 
In love with the Prussian Rjwtem, and it seemed to possess me like a missionary 
angel. * * * 

When the doctor came to visit me at Hlnghain I told him I had been studying 
the Prussian system for six months, and that I felt called of God to try and 
introduce It into my native State. lie rose from his seat, seised my 
after the Hamburg custom, and said: “My friend, you are right; and I will 
help you all I can.” He consented to give nu account of the Prussian system 
before the committee on education in our legislature. His dellneaUons were 
clear and judicious, but so brief as led to no action. 

I opened communication with 51. Victor Cousin, the first scholar In Paris, 
with whom I had become acquainted in 1833. He approved most heartily of 
my plans, and sent roe his histories of the Prussian, Hollandalse, and Bavarian 
. systems of education, nnd especially normal schools. • * * * J^r 

1 studied his books thoroughly, and though I preferred th^ffollond system 
of governmental supervision, I concluded to take the Prussian system of State 
normal schools as my model and guide, and t^gnn my public lectures on the 
whole system in 1836. 

Much depended on a right beginning. I knew that the common people would 
be more moved by on^jiractlcal fact than by a bushel of metaphysics. I there- 
fore wrote three enormously long lectures— namely, two hours each. In the 
first I described minutely the Prussian State system, its studies, books, classifi- 
cation, modes of teaching, government, rewards, punishments, etc.; s perfect 
catalogue of Interesting /acts. In my second I showed how this new system 
could be adopted In Massachusetts, and how It would affect every town, 1 every 
school, and especially every family in the 8tate; yes, I took it in my hands) 
and carried it from house to house', showing the parents how it would benefit 
their son John and their daughter Mary. In my third I showed that all these 
great, practical Christian results could be realised by establishing State nor- * ; J 
mal schools, and could not be realised without them; and therefore the pro* ^ 
posed school reform must begin with introducing such normal schools 
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In his first public lecture on the establishment of the normal school 
Mr. Brooks. made the following statement, which is in point: *• From 
what I have learned, it is now my opinion that the Prussian system 
is to make a neic era in the public elementary education of the United 
States .” And, again, in a review of the History of the Introduction 
of State Normal Schools in America (1864), Mr. Brooks concluded 
by saying: * _ 

The Prussian system, with its two central powers, a board of education, and 
normal schools, was not known in N^w ^upland when I first described it, in 
public* in 1836; bnt on the lOtlr'of April, 3838, Massachusetts, the banner State, 

* adopted State normal schools by statute. Mfcuiembering well how the good 
leaven spread in 1835-1838, I say it was the Prussian system which wrought out 
the educational regeneration of New England. 1 

Jugfc at the time that Charles Brooks was laboring so diligently to 
incorporat^in the Massachusetts system the results of Prussian expe- 
rience^jiother man, John I). Pierce, in Michigan, also an enthusi- 
astii believer in thj^p reeminence of the Prussian organization, was 
laying the foundation for an educational system in his own State 
and building into it the best features of Prussian practice. It was 
mainly because of his suggestions to the chairman of the committee 
on education in the convention that framed the State government in 

1835 that the article in the constitution respecting education was 
framed and provision made for the office of superintendent of public 
instruction. Mr. Pierce was appointed to th^wjperintepdency in 

1836 and at once began the work of preparing complete 

school system, , 

" Before framing his recommendations, which Were submitted in 

1837 and which were approved for the most part, he visited the 
» school^ of New England, New Yqrk, and New Jersey. Prior to this, 

however, he had learned of the Prussian system through an English 
translation of Cousin’s report. This report of Cousin’s was first • 
made known to the English-speaking people by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, who, in the Edinburgh Review, July, 1833, commended the 
fceport highly and quoted at considerable length they^from. The 
next year (1834) that part of the report which treated of Prussian 
^practice was translated into English by Mrs. Sarah Austin and ap- 
peared in London. A New York edition of the same translation was 
iwied in 1885 and widely distributed.* It was a copy of this edi- 
which, falling into Mr. Pierce’s hands, profoundly influenced 
him in frami ng the system he later submitted* to the Michigan 

'*Fo7tho jforefoln* oatrtcts, and for his discussion In full, m« Charles Brooks, “Hi* 
j? Introduction of State Normal Schools in’ America." A pamphlet, printed iSfli 

0,1 C.). voL 4, Na 4. Extracts in Albre? 

tad His, Work for Normal Schools *- (Medford, 1907 >, 
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Legislature. 1 In describing his entrance into public life Mr. Pierce 
speaks of this circumstance : 

Alflftit this time (1835) Cousin’s report of the Prussian system, made to the 
French minister of public instruction, came Into my hands and it waS read with 
much interest Sitting one pleasant afternoon upon a log on the hill north of 
where the courthouse at Marslmll now stands, Gen. Crary (chairman of the 
convention committee on education) and myself discussed for a long time the 
fundamental principles which were deemed Important for the convention to 
adopt in laying the foundations of our Stnte. The subject of education was a 
theme of special interest. It wns agreed. If possible^ that It should make a 
distinct branch of the government, and that the constitution ought to provide 
for an officer who should have this whole matter In churge and thus keep Its 
Importance perpetually before the public mind. 1 

Mr. Pierce’s indebtedness to Prussia for many "of the ideas which \ 
he worked out in the system which he organized is thus set forth by 
a later superintendent of the Michigan system, Francis W. Shear- 
man, who, writing in 1852, said : 

The system of public instruction which was intended to be established by the 
framer* of the constitution (Michigan), the conception of the office, its province, 
its powers, and duties were derived from gjassia. That system consisted of ' 
three degrees: Primary instruction, correfllbndlng to our district schools; 
secondary instruction, communicated in schools called Gymnasia; and the high- 
est Instruction communicated In the universities. The superintendence of this', 
entire system (Prussia), which was formed In 18X9, was entrusted to o minister, 
of state, called the minister of public Instruction, and embraced everything " 
which belonged to ’the moral and Intellectual advancement of the people* 

In the same year in which Mr. Pierce was made superintendent of* 
public instruction in Michigan (1830), the trustees of Girard College, * 
Philadelphia, commissioned its president, A, D. Bache, “to visit all 
establishments in Europe resembling Girard College, or apy others 
which promise to afford useful information in organizing it,” and to 
prepare a report covering his observations* After two years spent 
in a careful examination of the schools of Great Britain and Europe, 
he submitted a voluminous report (1839), Those who were inter- 
ested in such matters found in this report a wealth of detail re- 
lating to the educational practices of Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Germany, Respecting the system 
of Germany, and particularly that of Prussia, he wrote : 

Prussia is at present decidedly In advance of the other larger German States' 
in the education of the people, especially in the manner and matter of lnstnxs 
- tion. As the, various accounts which have been given of public Instruction in 
Prussia -iwve, in general, referred to the system more particularly than to tha 
set 
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Into Mail In regard to the latter. By reference to their spirit and minute 
arrangements It is easy to see where they would apply as perfectly in a repub- 
lic as in a monarchy . 1 ' 

In the same year (1830) the General Assembly of Ohio requested 
. T 1 E> . Stowe, professor of biblical literature, Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati, who was about^to visit Europe, to formulate a report 
upon the educational systems of the countries through which he 
might pass, and to present it to the general assembly. In accordance 
with this request his observations were laid before the thirty-sixth 
general assembly (1837), which ordered the report published, and a 
copy sent to every school district in the State. In addition, the re- 
port was republished and extensively circulated by the Legislatures 
of Michigan, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The legislature of theri last-named State alone printed and 
distributed 5,000 copies in the 'English language and 2,000 in Ger- 
man.* In this report, entitled V Report on Elementary Public In- 
struction in Europe,” particular attention was given to a descrip- 
tion of the primary schools of \ Germany, especially to those of 
Prussia «d Wurttemberg. It is \nteresting to note that at the time 
•when Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were taking up their work 
of arousing the American people from their indifference toward the 
common school this report on the German plan of organization almost 
exactly sketches the American system as it subsequently dev eloped. 3 

Henry Barnard in 1836 also visited Germany and spent several 
months in ther examination of schools. As commissioner of educa- 
tion in Rhode Island, and later in Connecticut, and also as United 
pH States Commissioner of Education, he did more perhaps than any 
other person to make known to the American people tlie fruits of the 
educational experience of European countries. Through his official 
publications, and particularly through the columns of his educational 
journals, he disseminated the facts pertaining to German practice 
very widely. 

On account of his health Dr. Stephen Olin, later presiden^Sf Wes- 
leyan University, went to Europe in 1837 and spent three ybrs in 
travel and in the examination of schools and other institutions^. His 
journals and letters are filled with comments upon what he saw. 
Relative to the Prussian school system he wrote : 

-The Prussian system of edqration is certainly the most perfect In existence, 
Whether the higher, the intenrfedjate, or common grades of learning be con- 

•falered . 4 

In 1848 Horace Mann visited the schools of Germany and of other 
European countries. An account of his visit is given in his seventh 
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annual report to the board of education of Massachusetts (January, 
1844 ) rf In this report he commended the organization and grading ^ 
of the German schools in the following words: 

I do not hesitate to say that there are many things abroad whlc? we at home 
should do well to Imitate — things, some of which are here as yet m* ™e matters 
of speculation and theory, but which, there, have long been In opera fan .a nd 
are now producing a harvest of rich and abundant blessings. Among the i it ions 
of Europe Prussia has long enjoyed the most distinguished reputation ft r the 
excellence of its schools. In reviews, In speeches, In tracts, and even in graver 
works devoted to the cause of education, Its schools have been exhibited as 
models for the Imitation of the rest of Christendom . 1 

And again he said, under the caption “ Classification ” : 

The first element of superiority In n Prussian school, and one whose Influence \ 
extends throughout the whole subsequent course of Instruction, consists in the 
proper classification of the scholars. In all places where the numbers are 
sufficiently large to allow It the children are divided according to ages and / 
attainments, andasingle teacher has tfle charge only of a single class or of as 
small a number of classes as Is practicable. I have before adverted to the con- 
struction of the schooltouses, by which, as far as possible, a room hr assigned 
to each class. L^Mfc^fppose a teacher to have the charge of but one class, and 
to have talent ana resources sufficient properly to engage and occupy Its atten- 
tion, and we suppose a perfect school. But how greatly are the teacher's 
duties Increased and his difficulties multiplied if he have four, five, or half a 
dozen gasses under his personal Inspection. While attending to the recitation 
of one hla mind Is constantly called off to attend to the studies and the conduct' 
of all the others. For this very few teachers amongst us have the requisite 
capacity, and hence the idleness and the disorder that reign In so many of our 
schools, excepting in cases where the debasing motive of feu; puts the children 
In irons. All these difficulties are at once avoided by a suitable classification* 
by such a classification as enables the teacher to address hlB instructions at 
the same time to all the children who are before him, and to accdfnpany 
to the playground at recess or Intermission without leaving any behind who 
might be disposed to take advantage of his absence. All this will become more 
and more obvious as I proceed with a description of exercises. There la no 
obstacle whatever, save prescription, and that vis Inert Ue of mind which con- 
tinues In the beaten track because it has not vigor enough to turn aside from 
it, to the Introduction at once of this mode of dividing and classifying scholar* 
in all our large towns.* 4 * 

In John D. Philbrick, whose name will always be associated with 
the schools of Boston, of which he was made superintendent in 1856, 
the German schools had another influential champion. In 1847, as 
principal of the Quincy Grammar School of Boston, Philbrick or- 
ganised, after the German model, what was probably the first city 
graded school in America. His reports as superintendent abound in 
references to German practice, and many of the innovations which ' 

*H Mtt, Sr Annual *81; also Boport for 184*, in £4f* <w*4 

Homo* Jfsn# (Loo A Shepard /odlfloa)* p. 840, . 

•Mann. BtTOth AnanaT Boport, p. 84; eto Boport for 1848, fife X*# m4 Wort* a 
p* 80S, 80S (Loo A Shepard edition) ; aloo ln Am, Jour. BO* (1880 vg; §, 
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? he made in the organization of the Boston schools were undoubtedly 
f suggested by the information then current concerning the German 
x system. 

In 1850 there was published a book written by Joseph Kay, an 
| Englishman, and entitled “The Social Condition and Education of 
the People of England and Europe,” which was widely read by school 
people in America. It gave much space to a description of the Prus- 
sian organization ; condemned the practice, then common in New 
England, of breaking school districts up into increasingly smaller 
| units; and, by contrast, laid particular emphasis on the German prac- 
tice of uniting districts to secure the conditions necessary to grading 
I the children. On this point he wrote : ; 

* Instead of creating a great number of small schools In different parts of the 
town, each containing only one or two classes, In which children of very dlflfer- 
i ent ages and very different degrees of proficiency must be necessarily mingled 
and taught together, to the manifest retarding of the progress of. the more 
forward as well as of the more hnckwnrd, several schools (in Prussian towns) 
are generally combined, so as to form one large one, containing five boys' 
classes and five girls’ classes. In^these classes the teuchers are able to classify 
the children In such a manner that one teucher may hike the youngest and most 
deficient, another the more advanced, and so on. In this manner, as each 
teacher has a class of children who have made about the same progress in their 
studies, he Is enahled to concentrate his whole euergies'upou the Instruction and 
education of all his scholars at the same time, and for the whole time they 
i are to school. Instead of being obliged to neglect one part of his class whilst he 
attends to another, which is necessarily the case where children of different 
degrees of proficiency are assembled In (Ae classroom, and which Is always nec- 
^tearlly the cause of considerable noise and confusion, tending to distract the 
' attention of both teachers and children . 1 * 

Besides the educational leaders of America who visited Germany* 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, a steadily increasing 
number of American students turned to Germany for all or a part 
■ bf their graduate work. Prior to 1850 the number of ruch students 
* had reached nearly a hundred, and comprised such men as Edward 
" Everett, George Ticknor, George Bancroft, and Henry AV. Longfel- 
; These men, returning to positions of influence; many to college 

v professorships, helped, more or less directly, in their respective com- 
< muni ties, to create a public sentiment favorable to educational prog- 

* ^ B8S to disseminate information concerning German practice* 

V * Just, at the time, therefore, wh& the American system of edu- 
1 cation was in the forming, Germany’s influence was peculiarly 
^ A potent Indeed, to such degree was the influence felt that not only 
y. educational leaders, but educated people as well, came to recognize 

£si. of Inetruett on fa PnuHa, containing extract* from Kay, 

JIMfal Condition and Education of the People fa. England and Europe, la Am. Jour. BO. 
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that the German schools were the beat in the world and that America 
could well afford to profit by Germany’s experience. In fact, one 
finds that Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, and the other stalwart 
educational pioneers of the time fought for nothing which had not 
already found a permanent place among the practices of the pro- 
gressive States of Germany. They strove for compulsory school 
attendance; but compulsory school attendance had been provided 
for by law in Saxe Gotha in 1643, in Saxony and Wurttemberg in 
164&, in Hildesheim in 1663, in Calemberg in 1681, in Celle in 1689, j 
in Prussia in 1717, and in every other German State before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. * 1 * * They saw clearly that school 
conditions could never be greatly improved until the teaching body 
was specially trained for its work ; and so they sought to have normal j 
schools and seminaries established for the training of teachers. < 
Prussia, however, organized a seminary for teachers in 1735 ; and 
ifi the 1738 decree for the regulation of the schools of Berlin it was 
provided that teachers should be regularly examined by properly l! 
authorized officials before being allowed to teach. By the close of 
the century the principle of the special training of teachers was a 
cardinal provision of the school system of Prussia, and by 1833 
there were in Prussia alone 43 normal schools, with an attendance 
of 2,086 students and an annual output of nearly 800 trained 
teachers.’ 

The American leaders sought also touring about an efficient sys- 
tem of supervision, one which should touch every locality and every ^ 
school This, too, had been ffigrked out in Europe long before the 
first State superintendent in America was ever appointed. 8 ^Two 
radically different types of supervision had been evolved — that of 
Prussia, which was highly centralized, allowing considerable latitude 
in individual schools, while all were subject to the central authority, 
and that of Holland, in which the system began with the authorities 
of the smallest school unit and termiriated, after progressive degrees 
of representation, in the highest authority of the land. 4 * The Ameri- * 
can pioneers insisted, furthermore, that the teacher should be paid \ 
a reasonable salary, .and that the office should^be one of dignity and 
honor in the coijmmnity. This, too, had been provided for by 
Frederick 4'Iflfwho, by ordinance (1765), declared that a school 

a— ... — - _ .. 

1 8ee History of Primary Education Germany, In Am. Jour. Ed. (I860), vol. 8* pp. 
648-859; *l*o Translator's Preface (Sarah Austin) to Cousin's Report ^on the State at 
PuhUo Instruction (* Prussia (Lond., 1884), p. XII. 

•Bache, Report on Education in Europe pp. 323, 229. ’S ' 

•The Stmt State to establish the office was New York, In 1818, later abolished « 
time; Pennsylvania * (1888) was the first to establish .and continue the office without 
break. 

4 Bache, Report on Education 1C Europe (1889), jp, 171, 172. 
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' should ; e kept in every village (Silesia), that a competent subsist- 
ence should be provided for the schoolmaster, and that, as the 
ordinance runs, “ the gentry, as well as the common people, must not 
consider or treat the teacher as a servant but as an officer whose duty 
, it is to form good tenants for landlords and children for parents.” 1 
Even in the personnel of the school committee, comprising, as it did, 
in the early period of Massachusetts school history, the clergyman, the 
magistrate, and two citizens of the district, there existed a remark- 
! able similarity to a provision in the decree of Elector John George 
(1573) authorizing the appointment of school committees of super- 
| intendence, each in churge of the smallest school unit, the parish, and 
consisting of the parish clergyman, the local magistrate, and “ two 
! notables.” 2 

Perhaps no detail of the great work of school regeneration under 
| way in the thirties aijjl forties was urged with more determination 
by the progressives than the need for graded schools. Over and over 
again in the reports and publications of the period occur statements 
condemning the tendency toward ‘dividing the school district into 
progressively smallet-Minits and, on the other hand, commending the 
I counterplan of consolidating the same in order to secure the condi- 
tions essential to a graded system. And yet in this particular, aS 
well as in the plan of school organization which subsequently evolved, 
American leaders of the period found in the practice of Germany 
both a precedent and a model. * { 

The first step in America toward segregation within a given build- 
ing was that which classified the teachers of grammar schools accord- 
ing to the subjects taught rather than the children upon the basis of 
their ages and attainments. The following arrangement, drawn up 
by a committee of which Samuel Adams was a member and adopted 
. by Boston in 1789, will illustrate: 


alEETINO, UOlOOet' 16, 1789 . 

Voled^That there shall be one writing school at the south p R rt of the town, 
one at the center, and one at the north part; that In those schools the children 
of both sexes be taught writing, andjtlso arithmetic In the various branches of 
(It) usually taught In the town schools, Including vulgar and dklmal fractions. 

That there be one reading schoo^ at the eouth part of the town, one nt the 
center, and one at the north part ~ that in those schools the children of both 
■exes be tanght-to spell, accent, and read both prose and verse, and also to be 
Instructed In English grammar and composition. 

That the children of both sexes be admitted Into the reading and writing 
Mhoels at the age jf .7 years, having prevlqriiBly received the Instruction usual 
at women'a schools; that they fye allowed to continue In the reading and writing 
aclmolt until the age of 14, the boys attending the year round, the glrla from 

‘Quoted by Bayhe, Report on B4ni atlm <n Europe (18*9). footnote to p. 924. ‘ 
■Ibid., pp, 221, 222, where Bache point* oat thle jrfiuarity. 
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the 20th of April to the 20th of October following; that they attend these 
schools alternately, at such times and subject to such changes as the visiting 
committee, in consultation with the masters, shall approve.* 

By this singular arrangement each grammar school had two de- 
partments, called the reading and writing departments. Each of 
these departments had its own rooms, its own set of studies — the 
program of studies being divided for this purpose, not horizontally 
by grades, but vertically by subjects — and its own master and eorps 
of assistants, usually two or three in number. The pupils .attended 
each department in turn, changing from one to the other at the end 
of each half-day session. 2 

This “double-headed” organization of grammar schools remained 
until the Quincy School (Boston) was established in 1848. With 
the erection of this school, Philbrick, then principal, changed the 
plan of administration; and, in addition, introduced a new type 
of school architecture, which he thus described: 8 

1. It was large. Up to this time a grammar school with 400 pupils was 
considered very large. This building had 660 seats in Its schoolrooms, exclu- 
sive of the hall. 

2. It contained n separate schoolroom for each teacher, 12 In all, and, of 
course, recitation rooms were not needed. 

3. It contained a hall large enough to seat comfortnbly all the pupils that 
could be accommodated in its schoolrooms, and even more. 

4. It contained a clothes room attached to each schoolroom. 

5. It contained a separate desk and chair for each pupil, this being probably 
the first grammar schoolhouse, here or elsewhere, so far as I know, into which 
this feature was introduced. 

6. It was four stories high— the first of this height— the hall covering the 
whole of the fourth story. 

All the grammar adfcpolhouses since built In this city are of this type. 
Modifications and improvements, more or less Important, have been from time 
to time Introduced, but the type has not changed. 

Before the erection of the Quincy School the typical grammar 
building of Boston was a two-story structure, one story being used 
by the writing department, the other by the reading department. 
Each story contained but one hall or schoolroom, which was gen- 
erally large enough to accommodate about 180 pupils. In each room 
there were usually three teachers, carrying on recitations at the same 
time. The first modification of the type came with the addition of a t 
third story, the two upper being used as before, but the lower floor 
being used as a primary school. '•The next step was that of adding 
two recitation rooms to each of the two large halls or schoolrooms, 

' 1 Quoted by Barnard, Rubiecte and Courtte of Initruction in Citiet, In Am. Joor. Bd. 
(1870), voL 10, p. 470 ; aUo In a pamphlet in the Boston Public Library, The Bittern of, 
Public Bdnodttq* Adopted, by the Town of Baton, Issued by the echool committee' of 
Boston. 

Philbrick, Ttoentp-ntntk Bemkmnuol Report (Bept, 1874), pp. 10-12. . ^ 

* ibid., pp. ioe-io7. v . 4 - /' 
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thereby avoiding the confusion due to having the three teachers in 
one room. This was the point reached in the development of the city 
graded system when the establishment of the Quincy School virtually 
inaugurated the modern scheme of organization, as well as the mod- 
ern type of building. 1 

The arrangement of this building enabled Mr. Philbrick to work 
out the details of what, in its essential features, is now the* typical 
plan of organization "for city schools of elementary grade (grammar 
and primary sohools). Mr. Philbrick, in a report to the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut (May, 1856), described the plan for grading 
schools which he introduced in the Quincy School, and which might, 
with minor modifications, be taken as a description of the plan upon 
which city schools of to-day are organized.’ W 1 

Prior to the date of this report (1856) primary schools in Boston, 
from the time of their establishment (1818), had been conducted on 
the “ ungraded plan ” — that is, the unit group taught by each teacher 
was a separate and independent organization occupying a separate 
building, usually of one room. The course of instruction was divided ' 
into six steps or classes, but each teacher had all the six classes in her 
room at the same timed She was fitting a class for the grammar 
school, teaching a class of A-B-C-darians, and carrying on the inter- 
mediate stages of the course, simultaneously. This arrangement was 
gradually changed by carrying down into the primary schools the 
“graded plan” of the grammar schools. This led to the promotion 
of pupils every six months from one primary teacher to another; 
which, at ttyftt time, meant transferring from one primary building 
to another. The primary schools of a' given attendance district came 
to have an organic connection witKVach other, which made it nec- 
essary that some one should be charged with the responsibility of 
supervising the group with respect to the admission of pupils, their 
proper classification, and their qualifications for promotion. Thisneed 
became apparent about the time the shift from the “ double-headed ” 
"to the “single headed” plan of organization in the grammar schools 
took place (1848, Quincy School). The solution of the twofold prob- 
lem was at once obvious- —namely, to relieve the grammar-school mas- 
ter of his teaching duties, and require him to. exercise the duties of a 
principal throughout his district, both in the grammar school and in 
the primary schools tributary to it. By this arrangement a higher 
degree of unity, harmony, and efficiency throughout the entire system 
was secured. * 


»E« Philbrick Report (1867-08), pp. 522-23; alec In his Twenty ninth Semiannual 
Report, Sept, 1874, pp. 104-108. 

‘•See Philbrick, Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools to the Oenernl Assem- 
bly (Connecticut. Mfiy, 1850), In AmT\jn^. Ed. (1856), vol. 2, pp. 400-472. 

* In 1821 the coarse provided for fouNlaeses. For the detailed “ course " of this date, 
•cc Aaa. Joar. Bd. (1870), vot 18, p. 471. 
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Naturally the next step taken was that of combining the six sepa- 
rate primary school buildings, which were one-room affairs, built 
according to no recognized standard or model plan, and erecting one 
structure of six rooms, comprising a Completely organized and clas- 
sified primary school. The first building in accordance with this plan* *- 
was erected in Boston in 1804.* # 

While in Boston the primary and grammar schools covered the 
entire period of elementary education, in several other cities -the 
elementary period, as the school organization developed, came to be’ 
made up of a union of three, and in some instances of four divisions, 
each separately designated, and varying in the time required for its 
completion. For example, in Concord, N. II., before 1860, the schools 
had been graded into “primary,” “intermediate,” and “grammar” 
•schools. The primary and intermediate ' schools were scattered in 
small buildings in different purts of the district, while the three 
grammar schools gathered their pupils from wider districts and the 
high school from the entire city.* In Harrisburg, Pa., the school 
divisions below the high school were designated “ pri mary ” and 
“secondary.” 3 In Hartford, Conn., the divisions were called “pri- 
mary,” “secondary,” “ intermediate,” and “ grammar,” 4 In In- 
dianapolis, Ind., the elementary division compassed the “primary” 
and “intermediate” divisions, each four years in length. 3 In Kings- 
ton, N. Y., the terms “primary,” “junior,” and “senior” were ap- 
plied to the three divisions into which this period was broken, while 
the high-school period was called the “academic” division.* In 
Madison, Wis., to mention but one more instance, the designations 
were “ primary,” intermediate,” “ grammar,” “ senior grammar,” and 
“ high schools,” each of two years.* 

At first these divisions, which were due to various local causes, 
were pretty definitely separated, promotion from one to another in 
iftany instances being based upon formal examination, but gradu- 
ally the lines of demarcation fell away, leaving the designating 
terms for the several divisions without significance other tlym that 
of indicating their distinct origins. From time to time various 
changes in nomenclature have been made* usually in the direction of 
simplification, until now the common practice applies the term “ ele- 
mentary ” to all grades below the high school, “ primary ” to the first 
four or five years or grades, and “grammar” to the upper three or 

1 For moat of tbe facts respecting primary school organization, see Philbrtck, Twenty- 
ninth Semiannual Report (Sept., 1874), pp. 84-88 ; 108-Ui. 

* Henry Barnard, In Am. Jour. Ed, (1870), to). 10, p. 88. ’ 

* Ibid., p. 04. 

« Ibid., p. 06. ’ v 

* Ibid., p" 00. 

•Ibid., p. or. 

'Ibid., p. }Q0. 
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i?onr. QeeadonnUy, however, the tern “ intermediate”' i^usedt in its 
•teriy sense, referring somewhat loosely to the fourth ^/fiftli'jjradee, 
or perhaps to the fourth* fifth, -amd sixth grades. In recent discus- 
sion,, it should be noted, the term “ intermediate is sometimes em- 
ployed to designate the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, though 
this will probably give way to either the “ lower high school ” or the 
Ajunior high school.” 

- To secure any semblance of grading in the schools of the rural 
communities and of the villages proved exceedingly difficult. Ii^*- 
1889 Henry Barnard wrote that “ there was hardly an instance of the 
gradation of schools [in Connecticut] by which the evils of crowding 
r children of different ages, of b6th sexes, in every variety of study and 
r schoolbook, under a single teacher, were avoided.” 1 And again he 
wrote, in Principlet of School Architecture : t 


I To enable children to derive the highest degree of benefit from their attend- 

ance at school they should go through a regular course of training In a succes- 
sion <ot classes and schools arranged according to similarity of age, standing. 
\ ' and attainments, under teachers possessing the qualifications best adapted to 

each grade of school. The practice has been almost universal in New England 
j and 10 other 8, »tes where the organization of the schools Is based upon the 

division of territory Into school districts to provide but ohe school for as many 
children of both sexeB and^pf~aU ages, from 4 to 16 years, as can be gathered In 
from .certain territorial limits. Into one apartment, under one teacher— a female 
! teacher In summer and a male teacher In winter. The disadvantages of this 

practice, both to pupils and teachers, ore great and manifold. 

> -y i On the same theme Horace Mann wrote, 1842: 
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There Is but one class of persons In the whole community— and that doss not 
only small In number, but the least entitled to favoi^whw are benefldally Inter- 
ested In thp establishment of small and feeble districts. This class consists of- 
the very poorest teachers In the 8tate, or of those who emigrate here from other 
• States or countries In quest of employment as teachers, wflb ale Willing to teach 
for the lowest compensation, and for whose services even the lowest Is too high. 
These teachers may safely look upon the small and feeble districts aa estates in 
expectancy. Such districts, having destroyed their resources by dividing them, 
.pwt .Syomin stationary from year to year amidst surrounding Improvement; 

hence, being unable tp command more valuable services, they will be com- 
pelled to grant a small annual pension to Ignorance and Imbecility, and this 
daas of teachers stands ready to be their pensionaries,* 

In ‘1842* to quote another write;? of tbe time^ Alonao Potter, in dis- 
ciadAg the unnecessary multiplication of school districts, particu- 
larly in the Sprite of New Tort, said.: 

when the system (off New York State) was organised, the whole 
State contained but 2,766 dlatricfr These h ave since been divided j^nfl nib- 

**• °tM6hv5*L > (to ComiKtlcut L *« UUtnI »>. «*<r*cta hi 4*. Jaur. 
of th« Am. £& CoovOrfloot (1840-1852). , 

^ ^ ^ in PottJ^TAo Bel fool (184*), ^ jg fl- 
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divided till' they nnmfcer nov 40,766;} The pi w a u t average rate of attendance 
appears, from the reports *? the viatto re (school Inspectors) In 1940 and 1941, 
to bi tea than 8&. It .must^beevldent that sucha school Is not aUBctendy 
large to folly occupy or remunerate the services of a first-rate teacher; and 
hence ‘instead of multiplying districts still further, as Is often the disposition 
at presen t/it Is very Important to ittmlnUh their number. The procees of unit- 
ing two or more adjacent districts. or of forming two ont of three ought* ta be 
commenced at once, and it might carried on through our smaller Tinges 
and the mbre'thlckly settled rural districts' with the greatest advantage: The 
schools; being larger, would admit of a more thorough classification of tbs 
scholars; being. kept throughout tire year, ttie organisation would be^more per- 
manent and effective, and the > manifold evils growing out of the constant - 

of teachers might be obviated.’ . * , / 

The first step taken in the direction of grouping children of the 
same ^gesor attainments in rural schools appears to havebeenthat ‘ 
of .merely , separating the older from the younger children and em- 
ploying a man to teach the former and a woman the latter. In his 
fourth annual report to the Connecticut Legislature (1842) Henry 
Barnard wrote: - * 

The evils of crowding children of different ages lu a great variety of Judies, 
and' in different stages of progress In the same study, under one teacher, 
have been obviated in more than 100 districts by employing a female teacher " 
for the younger children and primary studies and a male teacher for older tad 
more advanced scholars, and in a few Instances 4^ the establishment of a cen- 
tral or union school for the older* children ot a society, or of two or ‘more 
dlsttfcE* ^ 

the school attendance of , a given district increased,* either 
through growth of population or. through (he ’consolidation of: dig- 
tricte, the segregation was carried further by removing the' older-*/: t 
children to a point central to the joint district, while the younger 
children were left behind to attend at their several schools. In de- 
scribing this arrangement,' Henry Barnard, in the report just referred 
to (fourth), said: .. *t 

Provision is made (in the law) for (be unfon of two or more districts, for 
the purpose of -maintaining a union school for the older children of the a^o- “ 
cdated districts,; while the younger children are left toattend in the several 
districts under female teachers. p a .* \ 

'Rwqidon of school dlstrlcu tbus auttrerwa obviate* many of the dlffl* 
culties and evils of common schools as .they U^, and secures a, much higher 
degree Of improvement with the same means, in a large portion ’ of the dl* * 
trfct' school* the ages of the scholars range from 4 Id le, or, rathw^' \fre$Lf\ 

8 to ia -.1 The studies extend from the first rudiments to the branch* if as v ' 
academical education ; tbs classes , are as -numerous .at , tbs various' studies 

_ . I ;mig ^ ' ^ a V * 

*Pott«, mSeftMl (184& Htrpn * Bto.), pp. J10-21A, 

•Am. Joor. Bd. (1W«), tA I.P. 71*. W 
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iamawd ay tha TAriet; ot textbooks ln tbe mm branch; and the teachers 
** constantly changing, frommale to female, an* from season to ^<t»n 
. , “*® P)an of .union districts, leaving the younger children by themselvee, 

?and Including the older children together,, cut* down by one-half the variety 
°* ***• * ndlw v It enahlee the teacher to adopt methods of dart- 

D cation, Instruction, and government suited to each grade of school 1 

This, plan of consolidating districts and forming union schools 
was the. first step taken in the movement, not completed at the'^resent 
day, toward unifying and standardizing the school organization. 
It was .the first effort in opposition to the tendency toward decen- 
tralization, which arose naturally under the conditions which pre- 
i in e days when population was sparse. Each cluster of 
families found it mere convenient to establish a separate school 
than to send their children to a more remote population center. The 
region contributing to such a school formed the school district, which, 
in Massachusetts, was without legal rights until 1789. The act 
of this date gave to the district privileges so extensive as to lead 
Hora*» mn, in his tenth annual report, to declare the provision 
to be the most unfortunate law on the subject of common schools 
ever enacted in the State.” The most disastrous legislation came, 
however, in 1801, when the district was granted the authority to 
rawe money for the support of its schools by taxation— a right here- 
tofore vested in the town. The district proved to be too* small to be 
intrusted with the tax-levying power, and insufficient support of the 
school resulted. 

■ °“® form or pother the district school system still exists in most 

the States, though there is & growing tendency, where conditions 
Will admit, to replace the district with the township unit and* the 
incorporated city. Massachusetts abolished the district plan of or- 
ganization ^ !882pNew Hampshire in 1886; Vermont in 1892; and 
Mainem 1893.* 

The movement toward graded schools developed slowly at first, 
W* by I860 nearly every city and. town of any consequent in the 
country, ^ well as many populous rural communities, had its own 
unified system of schools organized on a grade** basis and with a 
defined course of study, embracing definite time limits, the whole 
suctioned end protected by legislative enactment The following 
t^Hcbmpi^ mainly from the Sfieoial Report of the Commissioner 
?f P>ducat\vn on.the Condition^ and Improvement of Public Schools 
** tAcJ)ietrict L of Columbia (1870)* gives the significant facts re- 
ftetus of thd movement i betweefi. the yean I860 and 
- 1870 in the principal cities of the United States. 
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‘ Ba«4topt. rt U. 8. Coramk. of Bduc., 1871, Sor list of orar 600 asesodary «&ook with lat^tfa tf h|j0b» 
school courses given. 

* English hlgntobool, 4 ye&o (1884); Latin high school, 6 yaora. ’ 

" English eounk and oiaa4caloourM,S ytarsaech; both, 4 rearm. -m-y * 

4 Saren years, with two years' extension o< tbs oourss. "* * v- 

>EOglhhooar-,4 yarn; risarinsl oauns^yaan. • U ^ 


By I860 it became clears that the length of the elementary-school 
course was to be either seven, eight, or nine years, beginning* at ih 
age of 7, 6, or 5, with the preference for the arrangement which*i| 
now so general as to be typical-r-namely, an eight-year course^ the*-* 
child entering in his sixth year and completing the course in 
fourteenth year. The organization of the elementary, course in this 
final ^ormwasBo nearly identical with the. plan evolved among the 
German States, and fully/'establiahed therein prior to theinaugaira- 
tioa of *r gk; sd system in any Ajnjerican ;St*to { *r tlone^iA 
probable tbe^indebtedness to Germany, eve tl Ugh no eoebWi 
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taken^f the e^rnass with which the American leaders of the period 
sought knowledge respecting German practice or of the high esteem 
tt^rhieL. the school system of that country was held by them. The 
tendency pf Americans of this period to tunf to Germany for sug- 
I gestions attracted the attention of Francis Adams, an English writer 

| who made a study of the schools of the United States in 1875 . He* 
wrote: 

Jr , U i* taMt of Amerlcan educationists, ungrudgingly and with sincere ad- 
< ,f° n> gl?e 016 Pal “ to °S«P®ny. Nor Is this a mere complimentary rec- 

ogmtlan of excellence. It Is shown to be genuine by the manner in which they 
pre accepting from Germany not only lessons in the details of educational 
•dence, bat vital principles like compulsion. 1 

A® ear b' 48 January , 1836, just at the beginning of the agitation to 
jecure compulsory attendance and graded, school^, the plan which 
had been developed in Prussia and which has been followed somewhat 
closely, by us, was described by Prof. Stowe, who took his material 
largely from Cousin’s report, in an address before a convention of 
teachers assembled at Columbus. The address, entitled The Prussian 
System of Public Instruction and its Applicability to the United 
States, was brought to the attention of the General Assembly of 
Ohio and was ordered printed and iiirculnted by that body. It wag 
also published independently in the\same year (1836) and, widely 
distributed.* Doubtless it was this address which lead the general 
^sembly to request Prof. Stowe to present a formal report on the 
European tnp which he was then about to make.* In this report of 
lus visit to the schools of Europe, prefacing a detailed description of - 
{he course outlined for ea^h grade of the Prussian and Wurttemberg 
schools, he sketched the plan as follows: 

^na wtolmonri 6 comprise* eight years and" includes children from the ages 
and it la divided. into four parts of two years each. It is a first 
principle that the children be Veil accommodated as to bouse and furniture ‘ 
The schoolroom most be well constructed, the seats convenient, and the 
scholars^made comfortable and kept interested. The ypunger pupUs-aro kept 
at sc hool bnt four hours In the day— two in the morning and two in the even- 
tn>— wit h n reoeee at the dose of each honr. The older, sir hours, broken by 
seeetaeeeeoftenas is necesaniy. Most- of the schoolhonses have w bathing 
pjaqe, a gardavand a mechanics- shop attached to them to promote the deanll- 
chlldren and to aid In mechanical, and agricultural 

notion * 4 
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Prof. Stowe strongly*- urged the adoption of the; Pnissiaa 
the concluding lines of his report «how: h v yy 

The above feyatem Is no vUl^aary scheme emanating from the closet Of 8 
reclusey bnt a sketch of the coarse of instruction now actually pursued by 
thousands of schoolmasters 1 In the best district schools, that have ever bees 
organized. It can be doner for it has been done; It Is now done and It ongfo 
to be done If it can be done in Europe, I believe It can be done In the United 
States; if it can be done in Prussia, I know It can be done In Ohio. The people 
have but to say the word and provide the means and the thing Is accomplished, 
for the word of the people here Is even more powerful than the word of the 
king there, and the means of the people here are altogether more abundant for 
such an object than the means of the sovereign /here. Shall this object,* tbeq, 
so desirable in itself, so entirely practicable, so Easily within. pur reach, fail 
of accomplishment? For the honor and welfare of 'our State, for the safety 
of our whole Nation, I trust it will not fall, but thffc we shall soon witness ih 
this Commonwealth the Introduction of a system of common-school fostrnctlon 
fully adequate to all the wants of our population. 1 


plan**# 




Except for the fact that in certain particulars our schools have not 
yet reached the development which Prof. Stowe reports, the fore- 
going description would fit remarkably well our elementary school 
system as it now exists. 

An examination of the school codes of the German States will show 
that, in almost every case, the laws provided that the child should enter 
school in his sixth year and remain in attendance, if a Catholic, until 
time for his first communion, or, if evangelical in his church affilisr 
tions, to the time of confirmation, the two rite9 usually occurring at the 
same age — namely, in the fourteenth year. Thus, for example, in 
Saxony, the village schools were attended by the children of the 
parish from their sixth to thfcir fourteenth or fifteenth year— full 
eigty years — whereupon they were, after from three to six month# 9 
instruction in religion* by the parish clergyman, a confirmed” as 
Christians, and after that, for the first time, admitted to the Lordh 
table.* In the Duchy of Coburg the children were admitted in.thtiir 
sixth year, and excused fppm attending the schools only on taking 
thpir first communion.* In Saxe-Meiningen boys and girls, in the 
country were obliged to attend school eight years, from their sixth 
to their fourteenth year, while boys living in the city had to remain 
one year longer. The discharge from school coincided with admis- 
sion to the first communion. 4 In Wurttemberg the obligation resting 

upon the children to attend school began for both boys and girls with 

— - 

1 Stowe's Report, p. 58. ^ . 

•Dr. Herm&na WlmiMr, P*5tto /nKmeMss 4m Beponp, la in, ;•> Id. (1870), TA XX, . 
** W4. 4 

•Dr. BMrtiird, PslKe./MifMtlos in Beoo-Golurg-Q?t?M t in Am. Jo. It (llfdKjft * 
XX, p. #01 ■ * ■ , ,i> / 

•Barnard, f* Bem-MoHHmgm, la Am. Jo. It (1870), VoU XX, pp. 

608, 600. ft 
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theeevfcBth sad terminated with the fourteenth year. Well-devel- 
oped children, however, were received in their sixth year, though no 
one could be discharged from school until after confirmation or the 
firrt oommunion. 1 In his report, as special commissioner to an Eng- 
lish parliamentary commission (1861), Prof. Mark Pattison, of 
- pointed out that the comer stone of the system, of primary 
education throughout Germany was compulsory school attendance; 
that it was all but universal among the German States, though its 
mode of enforcement was variable; that the usage of the several 
States varied but little respecting school age, the Prussian code fixing 
ihe end of the child’s fifth year as the time when attendance should 
begip; that in some provinces attendance was not compelled until 
,$6 end of the sixth, though permitted at the end of jthe fifth; that 
the duration of compulsory school attendance in most of the States 
. was eight years, though in some parts of Prussia usage extended it 
to nine, and in one instance cited it was reduced to seven years; and 
that “much less by law than by the manners of the people, school 
time is universally terminated by confirmation— a rite which, with 
its accompanying first communion, obtains in the Lutheran popula- 
tion.the same social importance as in the Roman Catholic.” 2 
i ..It seems clear that the duration ,of the period devoted to elemen- 
tary education was determined original;? by the church, and that the 
practices thi^begun were subsequently sanctioned by legal enact- 
ment Pat^B points out* that when, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth c^ury, Frederick Wilhelm began to issue royal ordi- 
nances for the regulation and improvement of [elementary schools, 
these ordinances assumed universal school att dance of all uncon- 
firmed persons. He adds: V 

The usage, as part of the duty of a Christian parent, nad even survived the 
roln of the Thirty Yean* War. In W urttemberg it has existed by legal enact - 
fprat ever since the year foUowing the peace of Westphalia (1649). The edict 
F hl <* 1* popularly regarded as the sonree of the Prussian compulsory 
tjrstem, does really nothing more than give the sanction of a royal ordinance 
. to an existing practice. The AllgemelneBlandscbulreglement of 1763 for the 
*ftrst time exactly defines the age, vis, from 5 to 14; but this was only defining 
<ah: obligation universally admitted as one of the first duties of the citizen and 
.the member of the .church.' 

f. Prof; G; Stanley Hall considers 4he rites of confirmation and the 
communion as the objective recognition given by the,chilrch to 
the advent of puberty. He holds that the pubic initiations among 
, savage peoples, the .ephebic educational ceremonies of the ancient 
and Romans, the inspiring observances practiced at the 
^uij^tiny of tfce medieval youth, and the cercmonie* attendant upon 


i 




1?*™^**'^° i*rtt*cttou to Wurttemtm, Am. Jo. St. (1070), rol. SO, pp. 001. 

*«* ort >* 4«. ^ «• (WTO), Tol.19. pp, 617, * Mf. 
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religious confirmation among the Jews,' Catholics, Russians, Episco- 
palians, and Lutherans all testify to the recognition by the race of 
the critical nature of the period thus ushered in. Thirteen and 14 
or 14 and 15 are the customary ages at which these rites of the 
church are administered, the former prevailing in the Episcopal 
Church of England and America and the latter among the Lutheran 
Churches of Europe. Prof. Hall points out, however, that in Italy 
the lowest age at which confirmation may take place is 7, in France 
and Belgium 10, while in the Greek Russian Church confession, 
which takes the place of first communion and confirmation, occurs 
. at about the age of 8. The explanation of these variations, he thinks, 
li$s in this, that they are among pubescent customs which have grad- 
ually moved forward to an earlier time in the child’s life, thereby 
losing much of their original significance. Respecting the tendency 
to fix the age formally at 14, Prof. Hall gives a suggestive excerpt 
from Leopold Low, * 1 who states that in early times ‘ puberty was 
determined by individual signs of ripeness”; that later, legalistic 
tendencies operated toward establishing a definite age, and that in 
fixing the same 14 was attractive, in being twice the sacred number 7.* 

1 Lflw, Die Lebensalter <n drr Juditchen Literature , Ssegedln, 1875, p. 407* 

1 For a survey of the field referred to in this paragraph, see llall, Adolescence, toL 2, 
Ch. XIIL 
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Chapter III. 


EFFORTS TOWARD A FUNCTIONAL REORGANIZATION— 
THE FIRST. DECADE OF THE DISCUSSION. 


m P*rute arrangement; ancient Greeks; Koman youths; Melancthon’i plan; 
Comenlns'a divisions ; in the American States ; theories as to origin— President 
HUot’a attack; efforts of the Harvard faculty; the discussion taken up by colleges 
and universities — The studies made under the auspices of the National Education 
Association ; the report of the Committee of Ten ; the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen; the report of the Committee on College Botrsnco Bequlrements — The in- 
fluence of President Butler-Summary of tho first decade of the discussion. 


Sf? . The educational discussions and the educational practices of the 
; J . l«st two decades show the existence of tendencies toward abandoning 
f the present arbitrary divisions of the public-school system for a 

i system wherein natural function shall detennme the parts and their 

; , relations. The extending of the election of sludieb from university 

d college down through the high schools, and, in some instances, 
I':, “to upper grades of the elementary schools<the adoption of de- 
su - . psrtmental teaching in the high school and in the older elementary 
jL grades; the endeavor to secure greater flexibility in grading and in 
f - promotion ; and the introduction of industrial and vocational train- 
ing into the schools are the directions in which effort has been ex- 
& to make more effective a system bjsed largely upon tradition, 

fe.. ^hili these tendencies express a recognition that the present system 
1® unperfect, the reforms contemplated, do not necessarily imply a 
rSganization of our grouping by years, but suggest, rather, an 
improvement within the confines of our traditional scheme, fflie 
discussions, however, ranging over such questions as shortening and 
If enriching the elementary curriculum, thfc six-year “ hig^-school col- 
fb , l®® 6 *” the extension of the field of secondary education both upward 
' : “d downward, the shortening of the time for colleges, the establish- 
m «t the “ junior college,” and the substitution of a triennial 
classification for our present quadrennial arrangement, go further 
- and squarely demand that our school system be reorganized. 

|p Th« threefold arrangement, elementary, secondary, and higher, 

WhlfiM ftkimriMA niip oaIiaaI MrofAm M .i __ x? _ .1 . 
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braced in each division, the closeness of the articulation ; of ! the 
divisions, and the types of schools which have been evoked to pro* 
vide instruction. This arrangement was characteristic or the educa^ 
tional practices of ancient Greece. 1 The first period beyond infancy 
extending from the beginning of the sixth or eighth year to the end 
of the fourteenth or sixteenth year, was the period of school eduea- 
tion ; the second, extending from the beginning of the fourteentFor 
sixteenth year to the end of the twentieth or twenty-first (in Sparta, 
the thirtieth), was that of college education; and the third, from 
about the twentieth on, was devoted to university education.* 

The education, of the Roman youth also came to be broken into 
this threefold arrangement a century or more before the Christian 
era. Upon reaching his sixth or seventh year the Roman child began 
his elementary instruction either at home or in a lundvt publicut, 
where he learned reading, writing, and simphybalculation. At about 
the age of 12 the boy passed into the school of the grammaiiout, 
where he wa s jgfrr ucted in grammar, in the narrower sense, turned 
portions of and other poets by heart, ana began the critical 

study of literature and composition. At the age of about 16 the 
boy exchanged the toga praetexta for’ the toga vinlit , a ceremony 
which marked the assumption of the responsibilities of manhood. 
His education thenceforth depeidled upon his future occupation. 
Those intended for a farmer’s life went to live at some farm station; 
those intended for the army passed into the service; and thoee : in-- 
tended for public life or for pleaders and jurists went to the rhetori- 
cal schools, and thereafter attended the forum, the comitia , and the 
senate, attaching themselves to some admired orator or jurist. 1 ; 

In modern times the beginning of an articulated system of edlM?* 
tion was faintly foreshadowed in the school plan of Philip Melanc- 
thon (1526). After visiting the churches and schools of Thurjpgia/ 
at the jadlance of the Eleotor, he recommended that children be ar-: 
ranged in three distinct groups, the first consisting of those who are 
learning to read ; the second, those who have learned to read and :are{ 
ready for grammar; and the third, comprising those who, having) 
become proficient in grammar, are ready to take up prosody and. 
advanced work in the classics. 4 Crude attempts were made i by 
Melancthon’s contemporaries, Sturm (1537)* and Trotaendorf 
( 1531) ,* to develop a school organization. The schools of these men,! 

1 — — r - — — — — 1 — T ^ 

4 Davidson, Arittotlj ondAnciont Education^ I dealt, p. SO. r 

■Ibid., PP. 175-18* *1 , i 

• Laurie, Mi*toric*l Burvey of J*re^)hrUtian education, Chi. II-IU. * 

4 Ooptotui attract* from Melanethoa, Booh of Violation <1538), In Am. Jow. U 
(1857), Vol. TT, *p. 745-731. . . 

■Storm** count of «to As U given In detail, in Am. Jonr. Bd. (1857), voi. 4, 
105-183, - 

4 Tbe. monitorial eyetem of TrotmendorfU deocribed by. Karl Von Reamer, in Am. loafed 
Sd» (1868), yoL 5, pp» 107^114 ^ . v ^ . . . . / 1? ' 
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“ turn, formed the general model upon which the German , schools 
of the sixteenth century were organized, instanced by the school 
codes of WUrttemberg (1559) and Saxony (1580), the purpose of 
which was stated in the preamble to the former, as follows: “To 
carry youth from the elements through successive grades to the 
degree of culture demanded for offices in the church and state.” 1 
However; the first formulated plan for a system of education, com- 
prehensive in scope and articulated in its parts, was not made until 
it was proposed by Comenius. . 

Comenius’s plan comprised three divisions, following infancy, 
corresponding to the three periods of childhood, adolescence, and 
youth.* For the period of childhood, beginning at 6 $nd continuing 
to 12, Comenius would provide the “vernacular” or elementary 
school. For the period of adolescence, which he places between the 
years of 12 and 18, there is to be organized the “ Latin ” or secondary 
school. Finally, his scheme provides that during the period of 
youth from 18 to 24 the university (academia) and travel shall afford 
the means for higher education. So Aar behind theories, however, do 
practices lag that two and a half centuries elapsed before such an 
organization of schools as that suggested by the great Moravian 
reformer became common among the civilized nations of the world. 

While the American, arrangement of a^tripartite division of edu- 
cation and of schools, therefore, conforms to the practice of all 
progressive countries and is based upon psychological as well as 
physiological facts,* yet in respect to the quadrennial grouping that 
comprises each of its divisions America stands alo^e. Among the 
States and localities until within a very few years gre«\t variation H 
the length of each division has obtained. The elementary division 
has ranged in length from 6 to 9 and in a few places to 10 and even 11 
7*n£ Some localities whali establishing high schools provided for 
but two years of secondary work, others for three, and still others 
for four. As late a a 1888 sa great was the variation in the time 
i lotted to high-school courses that the department of secondary 
education of the National Education Association adopted a formal 
resolution demanding that the high-school period be made uniformly 
four years. 4 Upon the founding of Harvard it was provided, in 
imitation of English usage, that the degree of bachelor of arts could 
be secured in three years. Before th e beginning of the eighteenth 

Bohoo I Oo4ff of by Kwl, Von Bituntr, In Am , Jour. Ed. (1869) 

YoL YI* pp. 426-484. 

Ch> ‘ miwni 5 Monroe. OomeMuo, pp. 108-101 
. *8* ttocutttoa by HinwUle. 8cK Bet. (1896). rot 4. pp. 518-822. 

Bd. Amottn 1888, pp. 468-1 > 
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century, however, in view of deficient preparation the course was 
lengthened to four years. In 1850 Brown University defined the 
amopnt of study for the degree of bachelor of arts as “ something 
that may be accomplished in three years, but which may, if he pleases,' 
occupy the student profitably for four years.” In 1876, when Johns 
Hopkins University was thrown open, the undergraduate course for 
the degree of bachelor of arts was three years, though the admission 
requirements were somewhat higher for such students. 1 Now eight 
years constitute the elementary course, four years the secondary, and 
four years the collegiate in the States, except in New England and 
the Southern States, where for the most part the elementary course 
embraces nine years in the one and seven years in the other. 

Some have tried to trace this arrangement back to the medieval 
quadrivium, but that should lead to four great subjects rather than 
to a quadrennium. 1 Others have tried to show, with poor success, 
that this grouping has evolved naturally and in response to the 
operation of social forces which are irresistible in their operation;* 

The first public utterance of weight that called into serious ques- 
tion the organization of the school system was Chat of President 
Eliot, at the Washington meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association in 1888. In t{u0 
address, entitled “Can School Programmes be Shortened and En- ^ 
riched ? ” 8 President Eliot asserted that for the past 60 years the 
average- age of college admission has steadily, risen, reaching 18 
years and 10 months at Harvard, and that the period beyond col- 
lege graduation required for professional training had lengthened to, 
three or four years, with the result that “the average college gradu- 
ate who fits himself well for any one of the learned professions, 
including teaching, can hardly begin to support himself before he. 
is 27 years oId.” t In this epoch-making address he maintained the 
desirability of condensing school courses to gain time and. of increas- 
ing th^efficiency of instruction in prder to secure as high an admis- 
sion standard 1 » formerly. He also asserted that this was entirely 
possible by improving the teaching force of the schools through a ; 
better tenure of office and by raising the proportion of male teachers, L 
in the schools ; by the improvement of school programs, making them 
' substantial and interesting; by diminishing the number of reviews, 
and by never aiming at (he kind of accuracy which reviews, followed; 
by examinations, are intended to enforce; by developing meanR 
which will inmire & normal rate of promotion from grade to grade;, 
and by securing a longer school day and term. i t 


* Wrtfht, ftcfa. B«t. (1897). tot. 5, pp. 608-700. 

* 8m statuneht bjr Gilman, Etiuc. Bat. (Jan., 1891), rol. 1, p. t. 
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This question of^the steadily increaaihg age at which students 
enter college was. one that had seriously concerned the Harvard 
president and his faculty for many years. As far back as 1872-73 
this tendency had been publicly noted. In his report of that date, 
President Eliot, in discussing certain changes whiclr had been made 
in the admission requirements of Harvard, pointed out that, while 
these had been essentially modified, they had not been made more 
difficult, and he added : 

The average age of admission has gradually risen until It Is now a little 
over, 18 years, and the college faculty, thinking that age to be high enough, do 
not wish to require for admission anything more than a boy of 18 of fair 
capacity and Industry may reasonably be expected to huve learned. 1 

In his report of 1885—86 President Eliot again referred to this 
matter, asserting that three years of the discussion of admission 
requirements by the college faculty had resulted in the adoption of 
a compromise measure, which was expected to assist in bringing 
down the average age of admission to 18 or thereabouts* He added: 

S At present abont two-flfths of the freshmen are over 10 nt entrance— a con- 
dlflon of things which the faculty views with concern.' 

This situation, which was observed with growing alarm by the 
Harvard faculty ^ffed to remedial efforts of four kinds: (1) Modi- 
fying college edttance requirements; \2) urging the parents ‘of 
prospective colUa students to send their sons to college as soon as 
tne latter werelqdalified ; (3) shortening the college course from four 
ears; and (4) persuading the elementary and sec- 
tien generally to condense their Courses. 

The firet of these movements, as has already been noted, can be 
traced back to the academic year 1872-73, when the Harvard faculty 
introduced a greater variety in the list of Latin and Greek authors 
from which selection was to be made; diminished the amount of 
•Latin to be read, substituting therefor a book on Roman history ; 
added a requirement in English composition ; and permitted the can- 
didate to take an examination on one-half of his preparatory *ork 
a year’ before his prescribed secondary work was completedTFrom 
tiindjtp time modifications were made, both in the subjects required 
ahd in the manner and time of conducting the examinations ; sueji 
changns cperating to secure greater flexibility, and yet being in* 

; <*M«d; ; to maintain a standard of proficiency which the faculty 
deemed a yquth of 18 could properly be expected to attain. Though \ 
opAoafi hid ' been granted within the limits of given subjects, it was \ 
ly jiot wntil i882 that the faculty took up the serious disciusifth of the 
^ -ertenttowhich dptionfl among differentsubjects. shouldbe allowed 

H*port», * M7S*JT8, B.10. 
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in the examination for admission to college. 1 'Three years ^aSer, 
1886—86, this discussion was brought to a conclusion by the adoption 
of a measure which provided tlmt secondary schools might submit 
three programs: (1) The classic^ program then in force, comprising 
in the main Latin, Greek, and mathematics; (2) a program retaining 
the elements of Greek and developing modern languages, mathematics, 
and physical science; (3) a program retaining the elements of Latin 
and developing English, modern languages, science, and history.* 

The second of these movements grew out of a consideration of the 
results of the entrance examinations of 1888, which. were held under 
the new plan of optional requirements announced twt> years before. 
These showed that between 0 and 7 per cent of the freshman class 
had passed their admission examinations one or more years before 
entering college, and that the parents were keeping many of their 
sons back, thinking that they were too young to begin their college 
work. 8 In 1890 the board of overseers, upon the recommendation of 
the college faculty, authorized the president to send the following 
Jetter to the parents of high-school graduates : 4 


To parents and teachers of boys who intend to enter Harvard College: 

In the opinion of nil the college outhoflU^a the present average age of fresh- 
men entering Harvard College (19 years) to^tffittgslrably high. 

While recognizing the fact that unfavorable clrchtnetnnceB necessarily retard, 
beyond the most advantageous* age, the preparation for college of many young 
men who derive great benefit from a college oonrae, the faculty believes that 
boyB who have regularly attended a good school ought to be fully prepared to 
enter with profit upon their college course by the time they are 18 years old, or 
even before that age. The faculty thinks It unwise, as a rule, for parents<or 
guardians to keep in school boyn who are really prepared for college, or to keep 
out of college boys who have pr.ssed the admission examinations, unless because 
of 111 health or of unusual immaturity of character.. 

The faculty respectfully requests the cooperation of ull teachers who prepare * 
boys for Harvard College, in the effort to reduce the average age of admission. 

The third plan which was proposed by the Harvard faculty, that 
of shortening the period of college oducation, was the most radical 
method suggested of lowering the age at which students might take 
up their professional vnwk. It aroused vigorous discussion, as well 
ns vehement protest, Ifcm among the Harv^/d faculty and among 
college teachers generally. The discussion was precipitated by a 
resolution of the academic council, voted in November, 1887 — 


that with a view to lower the average ago at which bachelors of arts of Harvard 
CoUege can enter the professional schools and the graduate department, the col- 
lege faculty be requested to consider the expediency of a reduction of the college 
course.* „ 

4 Harvard Reports, 1332-83, pp. 1ft, 17. 

*TbUm68&-66t pp. 7-9. ^ !" 

■ Ibt&v 1887-88, p. 7.. 

. •* WjfU*88a-^w. 8, % 

* Udd* ,lft$T-S8, pp. 12,13 1. see also Report of UMiCotlaga-Beai^.lbld.^ pp. 
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r J, A yeiF laft^, in discussingjjie matter, Presidmt^]wt-8aid : 

irWhet^ver the fault and whatever the remedy. It fTciearthat the degree Of 
ttffflaffiler o^atfe Is taken in the United States later kn In any other country 
ip which the degree is used, and too late for the best Interests obthe Individual 
Who aspire to K and of the institutions which confer It. 1 . 

In 1889-^W, when the proposal was given full consideration, the' 
■qpllege faculty recommended, “ in the nature of a cautious $xperi- 
menV’ certain provisions which would place the requirement of col- 
lege work about halfway between the' regular work of the first three 
years and that of j the whole four #earsil finally, in April, 1891, the 
proposals were acted on by the^ard/Wfterseers, which- refused its 
consent, it being clear that the steps ‘prosed had not yet fully com- 
manded themselves to a sufficient numbdr of the teachers of the uni- 
rwpaity* 

In 1902, on the initiative, of the board of overseers, the faculty 
reformulated their requirements for the degree of bachelor of arts, 
prpviding a means whereby students of diligence and ability could 
complete their work in three years, or in three and a half years at 
most, ^commenting on this action President Eliot expressed thaj 
end' to which the faculty had consistently held, in the following 
words: * . 

TTw faQulty of arts and sciences has now done what It can to corntfat the 
great evil of too late entrance upon the professional careers or the business 
career It has expressed Us preference for the age of 18 as the age for enter- 
4ng the college and its conviction that boys pan be well prepared for college by 
that age, and It ba* made It possible for any diligent student to get the degree 
of bachelor of arts In three years. These two measures combined should 
stable parents to g^t their well-trained sons. Into the learned professions by 24 
or 28 years of age, TnwMdto business careers much earlier! To effect these 
improvements, however, the cooperation of parents, schools, and the community 
at large la essential. 4 : 

The fourth of the measures employed to meet the problem of the in- 
creasing avenge agtf of college intrants was that of seeking to arouse 
among the school men of the country a willingness to condense their 
elementary and secondary courses. This movement was set in motion 
by President JEliot through hia famous address of 1888, already 
alludqd to. This addhess met with an immediate response, so imme- 
diate, indeed, that it led it® author to say before the National Educa- 
tion Association four yeare latef : * 

Ow reviewing the progress oi fchfc ifefosro aliace 1 hbd ttog honor of 

“Pm' school programs be shortened and enriched" before this 

1888-8$, pp. 20-21. r * 

► full iid valuable divcuaaloo, see 
JittO-OO, sp. 
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department of superintendence y/ears ago* l ee% many eddeneoi that * 
great and beneficent change in public-school programs is rapidly advancing. Tim 
beet evidence is to be found in the keen interest which superintendents and 
teachers take In the discuesicyi of the subject Through them the proposed 
4 improvements will be brought out in detail ; their influence will be successfully 
exerted on parents, committees, and the public press; and their reward will be, 
first the £aily sight of happier and better-trained children, and, secondly, the . J 
^ elevation of their own profession. 1 j 

These proposals, advanced by the Harvard faculty as hopeful 
methods of solving a specific problem which was becoming increas- 
ingly serious, started discussions among educators that quickly cart 
ried the participants into a critical examination of the entire range * 
of the educational system, developing thereby, during the last two 
decades, a body of educational Comment of great brilliancy and 
worth. Influenced partly by HarvarcTs example and partly by the . 
fact that the problem was common to all, the faculties of practi* 
cally all the American colleges and universities took up the dis- 
cussion of the problems that concerned each, arriving in course of 
time at the conclusions and plans of procedure which the loeal needs ^ 
/ and traditions respectively determined. An examination of the 

containing the proceedings of such organizations as the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States, the 
Association of Colleges of the Middle States and Maryland, the 
North Central Association, and the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, shows that much of .the time of 
the annual conferences of these organizations held during fete 
nineties was likewise given over to a discussion of similar questions. 
The first organization pf national prominence, however, to take up 
this examination was the National Education Association. Through^ 
the National Council, the Department of Superintendence, and the 
Department of Secondary Education, it made scholarly contributions 
to the literature of the discussion. • 

Ai the suggestion of President James H. Bakes*, University oif 
Colorado (then a%igh-school principal), the Natip^&r^Hteil ,/> 
pointed in 1892 a committee of 10 persons, of which President Eliot 
was- made chfl&naaiift, to arrange a series of conferences between 
the school and college teachers of each of the principal gsowlaryT 
subjects in order to determine the limits 'of ^ack, the method^ « 
of jlpstructipn, Ifye y^ost desirable jjHotm&af of time to fete several 
fiubjeets, and fete best method of testing the pupiPs attainments 
therein. Vine conferences m £3 many different secondary-school 
subjects were held, each in charge of a committee of 10. Whiles! the 
conferences were ostensibly held to dtekfes the period £t secon* 
education, it was. inevitable feh t many suggestions, shbuld he 
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While the grouping of eight years in the elementary division and 

S t . hat u° f j 4 ?“ Mgh 8cho ° 1 ' “° w generally followed in 
United States, had been sharply attacked prior to the- publica- 
tion of the committee’s report,* yet in all of the discussions com- 
prising the report, the traditional grouping is assumed, although 
several of the subcommittees demanded an earlier introduction of 
secondary-school studies, and all desired to see given in the ele- 
mentary schools broad surveys of their respective subjects. The 
conference compared the age at which Latin is begun in 
Europe and in this country, and expressed the hope — 

^ «»■"*» <** be rn.de wlthoot del., 

£££11 tT? b ' e “** th ® W* 6 **”-" «™ree-«.d will, It tbe ,„bje« 
or Latin may be begun not later than the age of 14.* 

_ The Greek conference voted to concur with the Latin conference 

L ^^ m “ 10n8 aS 40 the &ge at which the study of Latin 

ti lt 2* 41144 the aVera ^ a t which pupils 

now enter college should be lowered rather than raised. 4 The con- 

teence on modern languages recommended that elective courses in 

“ 4118 * raminftr beginning 

with the fifth grade. 8 The conference on mathematics recommended 
teat a cdtirse of instruction in concrete geometry be introduced into 
the^animar schools, and that some familiarity with algebraic ex- 
P^mons and symbols should be acquired in connection with the 
pours© m arithmetic. 8 The conferences on physics, chemistry, and 
ronomy, and on natural history would have the elements of those 
wbjecte begun in thefirst years of the elementary division and con- 
UnueJ throughout The conference on history, civil government, and 
^htioal economy “especially recommends such a choice of subjects 
as will give pupils m the grammar schools an opportunity to study 
^ehutoryof^her Countries.’’' In the spirit of the foregoing recoup 

SSiS^SSSL *° 2 25? beginnin ^ of subjects 

m Committee of Ten concurred, in the following language : 

the COmB,ttee *«* perfectly aware that It la 
inpotbte to mafce a satisfactory aecondary-wchoM program limite d to a period 

ta TJ* S 1 ’* *■ 5 don * bring pupil. fnrt2e¥ on 
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of four years and foapded oa th* pretest element* ry-#c tool subjects tod 
method*. In the opinion of the committee several subjects bow reserved for 
the high schools, such as algebra, geometry, natural science, and foreign 
languages, should be begun earlier than now, and therefore withla the schools 
classified as elementary; or as an alternative, the secondary-school period 
should be made to begin too years earlier than at present, leaving wtx years 
instead of eight for the elementary-school period. Under the present organi- 
zation elementary subjects and elementary methods are. In the judgmeat 
of the committee, kept in use-too long. 1 

Not only did tfce committee take advanced ground in respectto the 
relation of the secondary schools to the elementary schools, but it 
set forth, with even greater emphasis and distinctness, its concep- 
tion of the relation which should obtain between the secondary 
schools and the colleges, and in so doing it condemned, by implica- 
tion at least, much of our present practice. The committee declans: 

The secondary schools of the United States, taken ac a whole, do not eclat 
for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for colleges. Only an Insignificant 
percentage of the graduates of these schools go to colleges or scientific schools. 
Their main function is to prepare for the duties of Hfeathat small proportion 
of all the children fh the country — a proportion small In number, but very Im- 
portant to the welfare of the Nation — who show themselves able to profit by 
an education prolonged to the eighteenth year and whose parents are able to 
support them while they remain so long at school. 1 

And, again, the committee says : ' . , ^ 

A secondary-school program intended for national use must therefore her made 
for those children whose education Is not to be pursued beyond the secondary 
school. The preparation of a few pupils for college or scientific school should, 
in the ordinary secondary school, be the Incidental and not the principal object* 

In short, the committee believes that the college should take the 
high-school student who has had four years of strong work where it 
finds him and without regard to the particular subjects which have 
comprised his curriculum, and that this, M dose articulation between 
the secondary schools and the higher institutions would be. advantage- 
ous alike for the schools, the colleges, and the country.”* 

This unusually able and suggestive report was taken up immedi- 
ately by the newspaper and mjjgnzifte press, by the pulpit and plit- 
form, and by the foremost wr item, on education. In consequen ce the 
report commanded from the first an interest so widespread as to 
become National in its extent. It is interesting to aber~ L 
this study of Ihe secondary division of the American 
system, made by the (Committee of Ten, came at a time when the same 
division in each of the Fsanch, German, and English school systems 
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'both Franceand Germany appointed national commis- 
IMS, to. study the work of the secondary school, and simultaneously 
with the, final sitting of the Committee of Ten there convened at 
Oxford the first national meeting of schoolmasters and university 
profess re ever held in England. It is significant that the questions 
foremost »in debate at Paris, Berlin, Oxford, and New York were 
the same,* and that independently of one another the conclusions 
reached were in remarkable accord in important particulars. 

‘ A few. months before this report of the Committee of Ten was 
published ( 1893 ), the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education 'Association appointed a committee of 15 on 
elementary education that frankly raised for discussion the tradi- 
tional division of eight years elementary and four years high school 
and departmental teaching in the upper grammar grades. The 
members of this committee were divided into three subcommittees— ‘ 
One on the training of teachers, ope on the correlation of studies in 
- elementary education, and one on the organization of city school 
sjulemy Each subcommittee prepared and sent a questionnaire to 
representative school mdh and women throughout the country, and 
fh>m the returns a report was prepared that was finally presented 
before the Department of Superintendence in 1895 at the Cleveland 
meeting. 

E- ' The’ only subcommittee which developed a discussion bearing on 
the function of the elementary division and on its relation to the 
wa * the subcommittee on the correlation of studies, 
under the chairmanship of William T. Harris. Seventeen questions 
; 'Were > submitted by it, of which four bore more or less directly on 
-;fnnctfon: • - 

‘ / j 1) 8 ^°° ld elementat y course be eight years and the secondary course 

■- 48 *t present? Or should tie elementary course be six years and 

the secondary course six years? (2) Should Latin or a modern language be 
taught la the elemeutary school course? It so, why (part of question No. 8)? 

. *1 $)'„8hould .any, subject,, .or. group of subjects, be treated differently for pupils 
school at 12, 13, or l4 years of age, and for those who are going’ to 
* ^ G) Whst considerations should determine the point at which 

tn* specransatlon'of the work of teachers should begin ? * 

i , f « w exceptions, showed 
pMtod' wgjr from current theory, or 
'Jtm jthe elementary course to/ six 

fc-W.otqpajpniy bjr those replying to the fin* qt gtion,/was 

i mmn it atari wnn74'Mint>a ' - , x_ ? 


that such a step would caiise mjuiy children to leaVe school. 
xpdtiwJi several would have had the count lengtliebod to nine yeara- 
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instead. In respect to beginning Latin or a modern ! angunge ii^ tfre 
grades the responses were, about equally divided between those, whq . 
considered language study profitable and those who hold that, the 
mind is not “ mature .enough to profit by classical training, as now 
pursued, until high-school age.” 1 The question whether or not >a~ 
subject should be treated differently for pupils having different ob-' 
jectives was answered almost unanimously in the negative . The 
tenor of the replies was that 44 the high school must be made to fit 
the boy; the boy should not be haade to fit the high school”* * In 
the replies to the question relating to departmental teaching, .no 
enthusiastic proponents were developed, but on the contrary some 
expressed strong opposition. ^ - 

The subcommittee reflected, in its report, the same hesitancy .arid 
conservatism. In referring to the questions relating to shortening 
the elementary course to six years and the earlier introduction of 
secondary studies, the committee reported as follows: . . , 

Tour committee Is agreed that the time devoted to the elementary school 
work should not be reduced from eight yeara, but they have recommended, as 
hereinbefore stated, that in the seventh and eighth years a modified formof 
algebra be introduced In place of advanced arithmetic and that in the eighth 
year English grammar yield place to Latin. Thlfa makes, lxf their opinion, 1 '* 
proper transition to the studies of the secondary school and Is calculated to 
assist the pupil materially In his preparation for that work. Hitherto, the 
I change from the work of the elementary school has been £po abrupt, the jrapil 
beginning three formal studies at once, namely, algebra, physical geography, anfi 
Latin.* ; 

In recommending this earlier introduction of algebra and Latin . 
the committee was brought face to face with thg question of the dif- 
ference between elementary and secondary" subjects. , The committee 
pointed out that whereas those subjects which current practice; has 
assigned to die secondary division of study have been so assigned 
partly because of tradition, partly because of admission require- 
ments of higher institutions, and partly because of the > intrinsic 
difficulties of the several subjects, yet/there is a psychological factor 
which should determine the division in which a given subject ; is 
clashed, namely, that, whatever deals with the particular instance is 
relatively elementary; whatever deals with the: general; form is rela- 
tively secondary, and whatever has to 'do with the higher correlations 
of the facts and relations of natural and spiritual phenomena belongs 
"to the division* of higher education. 4 1 1 , 

As\to the quatti6n v whether or not pupils who leave sch<xrt>earty 
should have a course of study different from the course of those who 
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to continue on into secondary and higher work^ the committee was 
hot able to agree. Some contended that those who leave early should 
hi^ a more practical course, and that they should dispense with 
studies of a preparatory character, while others held that it wa 9 best 
L^-"" to have one course in the elementary schools for all. This position 
was urged on the grounds that any school education is at best but an 
initiation into the art of learning, and that, wherever the pupil leaves 
off in his school course, he should continue his studies in the public 
library and at home; and, furthermore, that a brief course in higher 
studies, such as Latin and algebra, instead of being useless, is of more 
value than any elementary studies that might replace them. 1 

In its discussion of the question respecting the introduction of de- 
partmental work in the elementary school the committee, while not 
enthusiastic in its favor, went further than did the majority replying 
to the committee’s questionnaire, and recommended that specializa- 
tion of the teacher’s^work should not be attempted before the seventh 
Ur eighth year, and then in not more than one or two studies. 2 

The third important study under the auspices of the National Ed- 
ucation Association during the nineties was made by the Committee 
on Collegia Entrance Requirements, and bore directly on the articula- 
tion of die secondary division with that of higher education. This 
committee was appointed by the Department of Secondary Education 
in 1895, and submitted its final report at the Los Angeles meeting in 
1899. The committee consisted of five from the Department of Sec- 
ondary Education and five from the Department of Higher Educa- 
tiony increased at a later time by two from each department; and it 
called in for cooperation four committees of three each, appointed, 
respectively from the New England Association of Colleges and Sect 
oudary Schools, the Association of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the Southern Ass6ciation, and the North Central Association. At 
a later date, the national committee called upon the Philological 
Association for a report on Latin and Greek; upon the American 
* Historical Association to prepare a report on the scope and place of 
histocy in the secondary schools; upon the Modem Language Asso- 
ciation of America for a report on, German and French, with model 
oourM'Of study for /. secondary schools; and upon, the American 
^Mathematical Association for a report on the subjects in which it was 
iptsreated.*-* - 

The report submitted by the committee is positive in general tone; 
ktfpnilM convictions rather than- doubts. In ; respect to the- length . 
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of the elementary and secondary periods, the committee makes the 
following recommendation : 

Id our opinion It is Important that the last two grades that now precede the 
high- school course should be incorporated in it, and, wherevenjmcttcable, the 
instruction in those two grades should be given under the supervision of the 
high-school teacher. 1 . 

Again, concerning the high-school course, the committee recount 
mended a six-year course, beginning with the seventh, year, on the 
grounds that the seventh grade, rather than the ninth, is the natural 
turning point in the pupil’s life ; that an easier transition can thereby 
/^fiAnade from the one-teacher regimen to the system of special 
teachers; that a larger percentage of students would, through this 
arrangement, be retained in school; and that the final result would 
be a more closely articulated system, with a larger percentage of 
graduates from the high school.* 

On this plan the advisory committee on modem languages reported 
as follows : 

There appears to be sthmg argument in favor of this plan. It Is urged by 
thoughtful schoolmen that our American high school has become congested; 
that the increased requirements of the colleges and the' pressing demands of 
new subjects for " recognition ” have given to the secondary school more work 
than it can do thoroughly in the traditional allotment of time. When, as some- 
times happens, the^ftolleges are blamed for this state of affairs, and it la sug- 
gested that they reduce their requirements for admission, they are able to reply 
/ with much force that present requirements, even where they are highest, are 
/ none too high, unless we are willing to fall far below the standard of the Old 
World. The average graduate of an American high school Is of about the same 
age as the average graduate of a German gymnasium, but the latter is farther 
along in his studies and better prepared for higher work. Wo have therefore to - 
consider the problem of strengthening the preparatory course, while recognising 
that the ordinary four-year curriculum can bear no further burdens, and should, 
if anything, be simplified. Of this problem the obvious solution is to begin the 
proper work of the high school at an earlier date. Instead of dividing our 
educational years Into eight primary, four secondary, and seven or eight higher, 
we should divide them into six primary, six secondary, and six higher* 

Regarding the function of the secondary school in relation to the 
college period the committee expresses its position clearly and forcibly 
in the semiofficial preliminary report of the chairman, Dr. A, F. 
Nightingale. He says: 

Throughout tie course of secondary instruction, surely, there must be no 
Procrustean bed which every pupil by same process of dwarfing or stretching 
must be made to fit; but natural endowments, as soon aa discovered, should 
have fair scope,- within certain limitations. ’College courses ought to be ae 
adjusted that every pupiP at the end of a secondary course recognised as ex* 

1 Report of the Cortnlttee os College Rntreec# Requirement*, p. 28. 

* Ibid* pp. 80-82. 
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Oftilttitt both In the quality and quantity of its work, may find the doors of 
©very college swing wide to receive him Into an atmosphere of deeper research 
. and higher culture along the lines of his mental aptitudes. 1 


1 


Again, Dr. Nightingale says: 


The public high school can become a Unk In the golden chain of our Amer- 
ican system of education only fchen the colleges begin where the best high 
■chools leave off ; otherwise the gap between the common school and the 
college must be filled by’the private schools, patronised by the children of the 
rich, and the eons and daughters of the great middle class must be deprived of 
the benefits of a higher education, because, forsooth, they have failed to fulfill 
•ome specific requirement of the college they would otherwise enter. I have 
faith, however, that the conflicting requirements will be harmonized, their 
incongruities removed, so that we may In the near future have a unified system 
of education, from the kindergarten to the graduate school of the university, 
which will give to every child, without let or hindrance, the right of way for 
such an education as will best develop the power with which. In a plastic 
state; he has been endowed by theTnfinlte Architect.* 


Besides the discussions carried on during this period, under the 
auspices of the various educational organizations, many individuals 
of prominence added materially to the growing interest which the 
movement aroused. Chief among these, in prestige and personal 
force, was Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia UnivA- 
sity, who very early in the decade energetically championed the ' 
cause, and through the press and from the platform unremittingly 
urged a functional reorganization of our school system. Near the 
end of the decade (1898), in a notable address relating to the scope 
and function of secondary education, 8 President Butler, in seeking 
to define the scope of secondary education and its purpose, gave an 
illuminating characterization of both the elementary and secondary 
periods of school life. This characterization, in part, follows: 


Elementary education I define as that general training In the elements of 
knowledge that Is suitable for a pupil from the age of 6 or 7 to the period of 
adolescence. It is ordinarily organized in eight or nine grades, each occupying 
an academic year. Nine, grades are too many and are distinctly wasteful. To 
spend so' much time on these simple studies leads to that arrested development 
which Is so often the bane of the elementary school period. I have never known 
a child who needed more than six years' time in which to compete the ele- 
tispntary course, and I have known but few who have, as an actual fact, ever 
taka longer than that. • • • ' ^ 

‘The secondary school' period Is essentially the period of adolescent of what 
may be called active adolescence as^dlstlngulsbed from the later ,an4 less vio- 
lent manifestations of physical and mental change that are now usually in- 
cluded under the term. Thenormal years are, with as, from 12 to 16, or from 
to' 17; _The normal boy* or girl who is going .to college ought to enter at 17 
wt the latest * . t • It ia in the elimination of elementary studies from the 
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secondary school and the frank recognition of the paramount advantage of the 
elective system that I see the way of highest usefulness opening before the 
secondary school. 

This address by President Butler and the report of the Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements, with the debate which the posi- 
tive recommendations of the latter aroused, closed the first decade of 
-the discussion looking toward a functional articulation of the parts 
of the school system. The searching analysis and keen criticism 
Which the decade brought to bear on the Harvard proposals and the 
National Education Association’s recommendations served to set 
in clearer light than ever before the several parts of our school sys- 
tem in respect to function and relationship. Inasmuch as the reports 
and recommendations dealt primarily with the field of secondary edu- 
cation, the discussions which these precipitated centered about the 
high schctol, and for the first time in the history of the rise of this 
distinctively American institution, we find a body of discussion 
directed to the internal economy of the high school, to its propg^. 
place as an institution in our school system, and to its relation to the 
social and civic needs of the people. Prior to the address of Presi- 
dent Eliot (1888), already cited, as marking, roughly, the begin : 
ning of this period of sharp examination to which the school system 
was subjected, the high school was almost wholly occupied with a 
struggle for existence. In every community the fight between the 
progressive and the conservative forces, wi respect to supplying at 
public expense an education of secondary grade, was keen, and in 
many communities a long and bitter contest was waged before the 
high-school idea was generally accepted. Even as late as the early 
eighties the educational literature dealing with the high school is 
filled with discussions relating to the question, whether or not the 
high school, os an institution, should be supported by public tax. 
By 1888, however, the fight was won, and the question of the right 
of these schools to exist at all had pretty nearly disappeared from 
view. 1 Self-preservation had ceased to become the all-absorbing 
issue and, i h consequence, the proponents of the high school could 
turn from an attitude of defense to one of constructive criticism. 
President Eliot’a proposal to shorten and enrich our school courses, 
and the iUuminfrfing suggestions contained in the reports of the com- 
mittees working under the auspices of the National Education 
Association, therefore, served to accelerate the process of. adjustment " 
and of reconstruction from which our high school has not yet 
emerged. 

barter, .Nat Iftac. 1887, p. 438. 
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E arly in the second decade of the movement toward a functional 
reorganization the University of Chicago and the academies and high 
schools affiliating and cooperating with this institution took it up 
and through the initiative and personal force of President Harper 
the diMussion was carried on with great vigor. At the general ses- 
sion of the fifteenth conference, held during November, 1901 Prof 
J ohn Dewey read a paper on “Current Problems in Secondary Edu- 
cation, in which he declared that among the problems of first im- 
portance were those relating to the articulation of the secondary 
school ,n the educational system. In this address he pointed out 
that the elementary school and the college represent distinctly differ- 
ent forces and traditions, historically; that the one was created by a 
broad, democratic movement, while the other is a response to the 
desire to pass on to a privileged class the wisdoih and enlightenment 
of the past ; and that the high school .is the product of the meeting of 
these two forces, and upon it, more than, upon any other part of the 
school gystem, rests the responsibility of making an adjustment.* 

The year following (1902) the, conference discussed reorganizing 
the ^system of education on the basis of an elementary school of six 
grades, followed, by a secondary school of six grades. The discussion . 

■ was summed up by President Harper in the following form : 1 
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2. To extend the work of the secondary school to include the first tweysars 

of college work. • a* * 

3. To reduce the work of the seven years thus grouped together to six yean. 

4. To make It possible for the best class of students to do the work in fire 


1. TUe necessity, so widely recognized, of lifting the standard* for admission 

to the professional schools. • 

2. The general feeling that in some way or other time must be saved In the 
preliminary stages of educational work in order that men and women may 
enter upon their life work at an earlier age. 

3. TUe practice, recognized in other countries, of drawing a sharp line be* 
tweeu the work of the gymnasium or lycGe and that of the university. 

4. Tbe^practtce, now in common vogue, of making the first two yeafs of 
college work only an extension of the work in the secondary school. 

5. The contention, which seems to be well founded, that much of the second- 
ary work of to-day was college work 30 years ago, 

0. The tendency already manifesting itself in some quarters in accordance 
with which high schools are offering postgraduate work and universities are 
accepting this work in lieu of the work of the first two years, 

7. The principle that the line of separation at the close of. the second college 

year is much more clearly marked, pedagoglcaiiy. than the line at the close of 
the present high-school period. ** 

8. The tendency, everywhere apparent, to extend the scope of the educational 

work offered by the State or municipality. S 

9. The tendency, already beginning to be noticed among smaller colleges, to * 
limit the work offered to that of the preparatory school and the first two years 
of college, \ 

10. The opinion, not infrequently expressed, that the work of the eighth 
grade Is lu some measure superfluous for certain classes of pupils and In some 
measure Injurious to certain other classes. 

The belief, more and more generally accepted, that the work of the school 
must be adapted to the needs and possibilities of the individual pupil, rattier <, 
than that pupils should be treated In mass. * 

12. The principle that a pupil giving evidence of ability to do the highest 
grade of work* toay profitably be excused from doing the same amount of work 
required of the pupil of lower grade. 

In opposition to such a plan there may be suggested : - 

I- The inclination to regard any system actually in use as better than a 
system or policy still to be tested. 1 

2. The feeling that the reduction of time can. be gained only by a low of ! 
thoroughness. ~ 

3. The general lack of interest In any proposition to substitute a well-ordered 
educational system for the present lack of system. 

4. The difficulties involved in adjusting the lower work to tl^p higher, 'on the § 

grodnd that the great tytm of pnplls receive only the lower, and thrfb the public 
schopl system Is intendad primarily for them. / \ ^ 

5. The belief, that the £tate has already gone too far to prov^i^pu billed*-,. * 

cation of,a high character. . ' w 


years. 

Such a plan would fit in with — 
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' “ 1?k f'f 8 ® **“*. tte c * ,l0 8® We » woW* be injured by the rivalry of the 

new high-school colleges. 

& The desire to see specialism begin at a yery early age. 

0. The hesitation with which many would regard the transfer of the eighth 
grade from the realn^pf elementary to that of secondary work. 

.. 10 ; *!““!“* e '' en ,n the8e tltDes ’ -to accept the doctrine of Individualism In 
the field of pedagogical work. * 

% 

This report closed with a recommendation that the conference 
establish three committees of seven each to consider the general prob- 
lem; the first committee, from the pojnt of view of the elementary 
work ; the second, from the point of view of the secondary school; 
and the third, from the point of view of the college; these three 
committees to form a joint committee of 21. The conclusions reached 
by these committees were received by the general conference during 
it® seventeenth annual session, November, 1903. 

The committee on elementary schools reported that there were 
reasons outside those resulting from a desire to adjust the curriculum 
to the college which make the shortening of the course of the ele- 
mentary school to seven years desirable. 1 In this connection the com- 
mittee submitted the following: (a) That the possibility of finishing 
the eleme^fry school in less than the traditional eight-yenr period 
might induce many who would otherwise leave school to finish the 
entire course ; ( b ) that the necessary condensation of work due to the 
adoption of the seven-year course would be beneficial, forcing, as it 
would, an .elimination of nonessential matter; (c) .that inasmuch as 
experience has shown better results to have been secured where the 
eighth grades are congregated at central points and taught by 
teachers who have specialized in their trailing, the advisability of 
limiting elementary school work to seven years and combining eighth- 
grade classes with the high schooNs suggested; and (rf) that taking 
the eighth grade into the high school will still further increase the 
eleyatihg influence which the high school is exerting on the ele- 
mentajgy school. 

The committee, in discussing the further questionwhether or cot 
such a change is feasible, referred to the Satisfactory experience of 
Kansas City, Mo., which for a number of years has had a seven-year 
elementary course, and urged that the shortening of the course should 
be effected, not by £he transfer of the studies of the last year to the 
Sii&ft School, bdt by the siftiipLgof the present Work of the elementary 
schools, and its redistribution oVer seven years. 

The jpnnu»it.tee on secondary schools reported in favor of the gen- 
eir&l proposition to shorten the school course,* on the ground that such 
•a arrsnjpment would tide the p\j p3 over the period of adolescence, 
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when he tends to think bis education completed) and when, under our 
present arrangement, he i9 tempted to leave school on the assumption 
that he no longer needs it ; and that extending the high-school course** 
upward would give an opportunity for a more extended education to 
many who, were they forced to leave their home town,- would be 
unable to afford it. m ■ ' . 

The committee on colleges reported that the advantages accruing 
to the people were of such character and such magnitude as to war- 
rant the adoption of the plan suggested. In this report the commit- 
tee gave consideration in some detail 1 to the unfavorable comments'on * 
the plan made by the presidents oks^yeral of the colleges- $vith whom 
t he committee was in correspondence. 1 

The foregoing reports were referred back to the three committees, 
sitting as a body, and known as the C onymission of Twenty-One, 
President Harper, chairman. This commission was instructed, to 
repprt a year later at the eighteenth annual conference, to be held 
in November, 1904. At the appointed time the report, which fol-, 
lows, was submitted : 2 

Your commission finds, aw a result of their study of the subject connected 
with these propositions, that among other questions the following require to be • 
investigated, namely : 

^ 1. Is the present policy of differentiation between the elementary and* second- 
ary schools deaJrab’e; or, should an effort be made toward greater unification 
In method and organization? 

2. Should the elementary school correspond to the period of childhood, and 
therefore should' it provide for six years of school work from the ages of 6 to 12 
yeurs, Instead of eight years as at present? ' , > * 

> 3. Should the secondary school correspond to the period of youth; and should 

it therefore provide for six years of school work from the ages of 13 to 18, 
Instead of four yhars as nt present? * 

4. What revision of the curricula of the elementary rind secondary schools 
and what changes In Aicthods of teaching can -be made that, will contribute to* 
economy of time and efficiency of work? ' ^ . 

0. In order to secure a well-balanced development and at the same time to, 
contribute to the economy of time, can the school year be lengthened advan- 
tageously and minor vacations be mope equally distributed? 

6. Utider What limitations should high schools undertake to do the work of. 
the first two college years? r * # 

The committee recommended that a new commission of 15 persona 
be appointed to carry on the investigation of these questions, the 
report of the same to Constitute, i A part, the basis of the nineteenth 
educational conference, to be held November, 1905. " ' 

\\£hil§ the report of the Commission of Twenty-One received attend 
tion, the chief topic of interest before this eighteenth oonfewnos^ 
was that of the upward extension of the high school to include the * 

/ " ■ “ p 1 ' ■ ' ■ L '- 1 * '/ - - A 
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■tog tW® years- «Jf collegia Work* This topic Ead been discussed at 
bothHbp sixteenth fl902)» and seventeenth (1903)* conference^, in 
me form, originally, of a proposal to' add to the present four years’ 
course in the high school two years of college work from above and 
• ott^year of elementary work from below, and to reduce the sev#n 
years thus grouped together to a period of six years.* Very early 
the discussion assumed that two years were to be added from below, 
making a secondary period of eight years which was to be condensed 
to six veers.* In the discussion held during the eighteenth confer- 
ence, however, the question turned not on the idea of condensing a 
seven or eight year secondary period, but rather* on the conditions 
c^that would .justify the .high schools in undertaking to do the first 
t^o years of college work in addition to their regular four years’ 
course, and on the basis on i^iich the colleges would credit the work 
thus given. In this connection Supt. J. StanleftBrowh asserted that 
the idea was being practically carried into effect in different sections 
of the country and in different ways and in varying degrees. He 
cited Philadelphia, Pa., .Muskegon,- Mich., Saginaw, Mich., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., Goshen, Ind;, and Joliet, 111., as examples,* and stated that 
in each instance the extended secondary school had come about in 
response to demands from parents who could not afford to send 
their children to distant points for advanced schooling. 

. Thk.examination of the various proposals suggested for shortening 
the cohrse of. study, qarried on by the schools in relation with the 
University of Chicago, was influenced by the knowledge that since 
1867 the elementary schools of Kansas City, Mo., have been organ- 
ized on^a seven-year basis, and that the arrangement was reported to 
be entirely satisfactory.’ The interest wHich these discussions aroused 
centered attention for a time upon the Kansas City plan. The Na- 
tional -Education AssociationTthrough its Department of Superin- 
tendence, responded to this general interest in J#03 by inviting James 
M. Greeifwdod, superintendent of the Kansas City schools, to de- 
scribe the plan at the Cincinnati meeting. 

, In, his address Supt. Greenwood contended that all the essentials 
of an eight years’ .course can be compressed into seven years; that 
Kansas City had never found it necessary to change to eight years 
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in order to cover the required work; that fhemean average'age ] of 
a class completing a ward-school course was a false standard by whidi <, 
to judge of the time in which a pupil should cover the workjandi 
that such an arrangement materially increased the percentage of en- 
rollment in the high school. 1 This address brought out vigorous dis- . 
mission, but no steps were taken at the time by other cities toward 
putting the Kansas City plan into more extended effect. 

Beyond the discussion of .Supt. Greenwood’s address, the Departs 
ment of Superintendence of jthe National Education Association 
has taken, during the past decade, little or no part in the discusaona' 
of jjiis general problem of articulating the parts of our school systenn 
On the other hand, the interest taken by the National Council of 
Education and the Department of Secondary Education during the 
first decade of the discussion continued unabated during the second 
half of the period, though the results have not .been as noteworthy. • 
Each of^hese departments appointed committees to cany, on inves- 
tigation^ which, as the details worked out, -came to cover essentially ■■ 
the same field. , 

The first of these investigations was started by the council ip 
1903, wh$n, upon the suggestion of President Baker, a committee 
was appointed to report upon the desirability of an investigation of * 
*The Culture Element- and Economy of Time ip Edition. , In, 
1905 the -committee recommended that' the council appoint a com- 
mittee of five persons, partly college nm*-*id-'partly school men, 
to prepare a report on the following-Wpcs : (1) The best period. fpr 
the high school, whether four years, from 14 to 18, or six y«ar% fnun- 
12 to 18; and (2) the devices already in use fei^short aning jthe col-j 
lege course, or the combined courses ofcdllege and professorial js 
school.* Nothing immediate cable of the' proposal, but at "the 
meeting of the council the suggestions were revived through a regppfc. ; 
by the committee on investigations and appropriations' to the effect',- 
that the. Board of directors appropriate the sum of* $600 to make n • 
“breliminanr inmiirv i nt/\ t.lia - 17 7*** 



fito do appointed to make & report oa the same. 1 President Baker - 
was asked to prepare a preliininary report jipep the de^ral^ilky ‘of $ 
• makihg the suggested investig io ; ^port' 

him before the <k>uncil at the Cleveland ineptihg in 1908.? ' * j' 
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f In P^pariiag his .report, President . Baker sent to certain men, 
carefully selected from every field of education, an inquiry embrac- 
iugsuch questions as the following: 

Atrwhat age should formal general and special education end, as normally 
marked out for attaining a professional degree or the Ph. D. degree? If the 
entire period of genera r and special education should be shortened, where should 
time be saved'? Is there Important waste of time 'in elementary education? 
Should the period of elementary education be shortened? Where and how? 
Should the high-school period be shortened or should it be extended in either 
direction? What should be the length of the college .course? How does the 
whole problem of culture and time eletoentg In education relate Itself to the 
demands of hnsinesfluand society to-day or to the ideals of our civilization? 

In discussing the replies to his questionnaire, President Baker 
paid, in' part : 

The first impression Is that there Is a real and Widespread dissatisfaction 
w^th the results of education, especially as related to the time expended; that 
“there is a growing consciousness of the need of adjustment to new Ideals; that 
there la a demand for reinvest! gation and reorganization. The people are ready 
for the leadership of any representative body that will attempt to reduce to 
some degree of order educational theories, methods, and standards. It is a 
Surprise to me to learn that two-thirds of the correspondents believe the period 
of format education should be shortened, and that very many would place the 
age limit at 24 or earlier. All ask for^a shorter limit or better results for 
the time, or both. They recognize' that since the early New England college, 
education has added eight years, the high school has taken the place of the 
college, four years have been set apart for the higher degrees ; that the college 
torday occupies an anomalous position, without a well -defined function; that 
each unit of the system is yearly Increasing its demands; that quantity is the 
ideal, rather than quality. There Is a disposition to call a halt along all the 
line and have an Inspection. 

Resident Baker, furthermore, pointed out that the opinion that 
mtfcl 1 tune is wasted in elementary education is nearly jmanimous ; 
that a large majority claim that the elementary perioasKould be 
shortened; that a majority fgvor a high-school period of six years; 
ex^d^ from the age of 12 to the age of i8; and that one-half of 
the correspondents would have university work begin pt the junior 
jreiur, with groups leading to various professional degrees, apd would 
C : comp^ work, or Ph* D, work, in two years more,, 

: or rii ypare afto college entrance. In conclusion, he recommended 

riU* its proposed investigation 
L <»mmittee representing elementary education, the sec- 

ondiry, ^'‘Mdhgu^.i^'^veriitiy, the field of social .science,., ahd 
of 'ii4i)c«a^V ’iM'tJiM committee should cooperate 
> ith any other : national organization pursuing similar inquiries, 
- unitfcin > flntf.TOpprt* with’ pintctifeal reepm- 

rnendi ia kV”V " . , V *vv. ?«*•/ '■ 
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®y?OBTS TOWABJj 'BEOBO JLNIZA^ON^^CONO DECADE. 

The recommendation respecting thee desirability of continuing the j 
investigation was approved by the council, which irtcreased the doift- 
mittee to five, retaining President Baker as chairman. In'i909,' ; ai; 
the Denver, Colo., meeting, the chairman presented a brief report, 
covering the steps which the committee was taking in pursuing ife 
investigation and stating the thesis of the committee to be “that in 
the entire period of general education two years can be saved with; 
out loss of anything essential in culture, efficiency, or character 
making, this thesis to be proved or disproved.” In thin report Preez- 
dent Baker also sketched the line of inquiry pursued by the com- 
mittee respecting the college, which a number of correspondents had 
recommended to the committee the year before and which follows : 

1. To end college work with the sophomore year, but allow four jeers, as now, 

. for the A. B. degree, 

2. To let university work begin at the Junior year, with groups leading to the 
various professional degrees or the Ph. D. degree, the last two years of college 
counting toward these degrees. 

3. To require two yean* of college for admission to all professional schools. 

4. To complete the professional work, or Ph. D. work, in two years more, or 
six years after college entrance. 

5. To let the college do the first two years of the professional. work, instead 
of allowing the professional school, as now, In many cases, to do the last two 
years of college work. 

6. To consider the possibility of advantageously building the engineering 
school upon the first two years of college.’ 

In connection with the foregoing report by the chairman, a member 
of the committee, William H. Smiley, principal of East Side High , 
School, Denver, Colo., submitted a brief discussion of the progress 
of an investigation in the field of secondary education.* He stated 
that the consensus of opinion is that time can be saved, "both in the 
elementary and in the high school.. He referred to the division at - 
tune suggested by Principal Armstrong, of the Englewood 
School of Chicago, who would divide the periods on the basis of 
function, having four typical schools: The play type, or kindergarten, 
from 5 to 7; the motor type, or elementary school, from 7 to 12; 
the intermediate type, from 12 to 14; and the secondary-school type," 
from 14 to lfi years. - He quoted Mr. Armstrong’s comments on his 
suggested intermediate type of school: 

Children at 12 to 14 should be isolated from the younger and fromthe mora 
mature pupils in order to accord them .proper envlronment for their; peculiar, 
condition.. . J- believe this can bd done In all our city? schools by creating an tn.1 
tertnedlate.. school that would include .the eighth- grade and the . first ye >;pf 
bifh.schooi, i; Would. not have them.taugbt ln seperate bulldlngs remote, rront 
the, other sex, to r tjmn the L , social influence feould be lgst , M ij,': ^ / 
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<W BKOBGAKIZATIOS of thb pu&lio school system. ' 

. ( In respect to the function of the high -school Mr. Smiley quoted at 
•ome length from a communication by Prof. Alexis F. Lange, of the 
University of California, who said, in part : 

■ wlTht^ 7^ ShaU ^ Wgh 9cbo ° 1 1‘ve onto Itself; but. How shall 

£flw!w77th7 n f* hbor8 08 e<ther side? Of what sort must the Interschool 
** * U travel their health, some to the end, others to inter- 
mediate terminals, always with stop-over privileges? Education must become 
continuous, not mechanically, but organically. The 16 or more grades of 

to n^7l 8y Tei. mtl8 nl COme ** 8tand a PI >roxlmate, y to r as many adaptations 
^in ^mh. *7 i 7 e educatlonal «“*» er ected by the nineteenth century 
Cl< 7 Iy “ lrregnlar Pyramld of three boxes, the tops and bo? 
toms of which are perforated In order that the more acrobatic pupils may vault 
from the known to the unknown, and their teachers above and telo,Tm„y e7 

th» The structure, as seen from the outside, may well remain Intact- but 
the provisional tops and bottoms Inside must be red t ted, If not remove# Now 
one essential In preparing for this task Is to realise that adolescence begins nf 

r7,77“ fl ' mdS ab ° Ut tW ° years lnter than the toherlted nccl- 
dental hlgh-school period. Divested of artificial meanings, secondary education 

is seen to cover not lesa than eight grades, Instead of four. Another essential is 

S.to, r 7’n?i'“lf °“, th ' 8 ! D8l8ht A bigb Kbo ° l «*"o» h t) physiological anach’ 
ronlsm until Its circumference Is extended to Include teachers of the upper 
grammar and of the first two college grades. ^ 

No further report was made by this committee beyond the state- 
ment at the Boston meeting, 1910, that progress was being made, 
until the San Francisco meeting, 1911, when President Baker pre- . 
aented the conclusions which he himself had reached. These will be 
found m full in the proceedings of the association, under the caption, 
llie Reorganmation of American Education. 1 The time scheme 
which he recommended therein follows: 

Elementary education.. __ Age in years. 

Secondary education (two dlvlglone-four'yMraVnd^ t77are)---'\\7 

v — 18-20 

University (graduate school and professional schools) 2^24 

- In the discussion of this grouping President Baker wrote : » 

T 56 acqnlred at tte ■» of 12. and there are reasons 
7 ahoulibegin at about that age, when so many pupils 
leave toe dementary schools. The division of the secondary period Into four 

yaars lendB ,t8elit0 P> a “ for industrial education, as will be 
TrnS an ^ Uertlgb «*»»■.<*» onA at I8; larger high schoote 

^ Pm * fP ° m 16 to M - maintaining a 
7 7“ re talatwoycare- nt ,mely, from 18 to 20. * 
,7 ^ *‘* 8entU1 consequences of this time scheme In terms 




t ' 5*7 r ® rocei * e " of mentul tojirilng are ensler in the earlier years. 
going, hlgh-school methods at 12 will meet the need of pupils who at that 
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age are restleea and are seeking larger and more varied interest* Twenty to a . 
better age to begin genuine university work than later, when the yntiyf is leas r 
elastic, energetic, and adaptable Elimination of useless material will stimulate 
the interest of pupils and result in harder and better effort; the time would be 
filled with important work, It lessens the period of work that to the pupil 
appears void of purpose. It makes a better division of time between receptive 
study and the larger motor activities. 

Moreover, we must consider results, in view of the Just claims of our civilisa- 
tion to-day. Educational aims must be. adapted to civic needa The history of 
education shows that it has always been closely related to the dominant needs 
and ideals of the people at any given period. There is no doubt about the public 
attitude to-day. The schools will be compelled so to reorganize ad to meet them 
in the most efficient way. The. proposed time scheme makes a better economic 
division between preparation for life and active life. It enables men to become 
established in life earlier and to give more of their best years to social service. 

It will keep a larger number In school through the elementary and preparatory 
period. It will eliminate waste and foolishness, and thus make more serious . 
and efficient citizens. By introducing earlier the methods that produce power, 
abtl by selection of the fittest, the proijosed reorganization of college and univer- 
sity will enhance the Intellectual strength of the Nation. 

Under the auspices of the Department of Secondary Education, 
during the second decade of the discussion, two valuable contribu- 
tions were made, the one dealing with the relation of the elementary 
and secondary periods, and the other considering in particular the 
articulation of the hi^h school and college. 

The first of these grew out of a paper by Dr. E. W. Lyttle, State 
inspector of high schools for New York, on the subject, Should the 
Twelve- Year Course of Study be Equally Divided Between the 
Elementary School and the Secondary?” 1 This led, in 1905, to the 
appointment of a standing committee to consider the question of 
dividing the 12 years equally between ^elementary and secondary 
schools. Dr. Lyttle advocated, in the paper just referred to, such a 
division, on the grounds that the eight-year grade course is the re- 
sult of a desire to attain “perfection in the fundamentals”; that 
there is a pedagogical point where secondary education should begin, 
which occurs when the child has acquired the tools of an education, 
and at a point coinciding with the dawn of adolescence; that 
period is characterized by a marked mental change, which ^iould be 
recognized in both the content and method of instruction; and that * 
six-year high-scm>ol course would lend itself In the eleventh and 
twelfth grades to\ differentiation along lines of business, mechanical 
arts, and professional preparation. 

The standing committee reported in 1907, at the Los Angeles (C|L| 
meeting, tttat the trend of competent opinion strongly favored a six 
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and six division, and enumerated reasons for an equal division. 1 A 
summary of the reasons advanced follows: 

for\h?H,r n ?r g ! Ve ' he ,,UPl ' 8 the advaQta « e of Webers specially trained 
,® ^^rent branches, securing thereby better teaching, because the teacher 

mmioT he 18 ** fiUed and for wblch he has tnade special 

-^2. Xhe plan mates possible the extension of departmental work Into the 
seventh and eighth grades, which Is desirable, because It gives the children 
dally contact with several personalities instead of that ulMay association with 

the ItaorrLl h"** 1 * *“ Qrt ‘ flClal P8ychlc atm08 P“ e re that savors of 

tJJ* W0Ull !i glr .‘i 1116 PUP " 8 ,aboratorIe8 iD which elementary science might 
P0 begun earlier than at present, 

4. If the upiier-grude pupils were In the high school, the manual training 
shops could be employed to start them In their work without scattering the 
pupils among the schools In various parts of the city. 

6 ;. Tbe ,?° rk ,U 1116 n)odern llin Kuuges ootid thereby be begun earlier and 
wntlntted longer than nt present, making It possible to learn the language con'- 
versa tionally and naturally. 

Ch . 6Ck ? e l0 “ ° f PUP " S dUe t0 the “^Ptness of the transition 
from the elementary to the high school. 

JJnt T' d T W T P " , ’“ H t0 enter 1116 ulntb « r " de t*»n under the 
present plan, ns It would remove the notion held by parents that the eighth 
year Is the natural stopping plnce. 6 

C0 “ pari80 “ wltb tbe scPools of Germany and England, which Intr... 
duce secondary subjects earlier, we are losing two years of valuable time 
9. It would give the pupil more time and leisure to prepare for college hence 
the preparation would be more thorough. * e ce 

JO. The addition of two years to the high school would give (he leisure neces. 
curriculum 0 "™ 8 ** ^ *““* t0 80lVe tbe r ' roble “ of crowded 

, A gJ»inst these advantages the committee pointed out that lengthen- 
mg the high-school course would call for a greater proportion of 
high schools, and, as high-school maintenance cost is greater than 
that of elementary schools, the tax rate of a given- locality would 
be somewhat increased. J 

lm* 8tanding committee next ^Ported at the Cleveland meeting, 

.1° th ^ re P° rt submitted the chairman sketched the progress of the 
discussion held by the Department of Secondary Education in the 
following words: 

In 1893 the Committee of Ten, representing subcommittees of 90. Chosen for 

j«|o tar, at. least, a* public high schools were concerned, that report was val- 

ZL^t^T^ attd ldeal8 "** subjects* then 

** acc ®Ptable for college preparation. Prom this report we quote one 


fel? 1 lw£.F le, f/ n0 reports consecuUvely will 
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Eleven years later, at the St Loots Exposition, It became painfully evident 
that the United States^was almost the only considerable civilised nation that 
prolonged its system of elementary education to eight or nine years. 

Since 1900 two of the most progressive nations of the world, France an d 
Japan, have revised their national programs, and both have virtually limited the 
term of elementary study to six years. 

In 1905, at a meeting of the secondary department of the National Education 
Association, held at Asbury Park, it was voted to appoint a standing committee 
on six-year courses of high -school study, of which committee Gilbert B. Mor- 
rison, principal of the William McKinley High School, St. Louis, was chairman. 

It Is well to ndte that within the present year Mr. J. Edward Swanstrom, for 
some time president of the Board of Education In Brooklyn, nnd later n member 
of the ;oard of Education of Greater 'New York, published In the Brooklyn 
Eag 1 ' 1 an argument for the adoption of the six-year course of elementary study. 

. be followed by three years of work In the lower high schools, plus three 
years In the upper grade, or specialized high schools. In that article Mr. Swan- 
strom argues forcibly that his plan would imt only increase the educational 
efficiency of the schools, but would be highly Gnomical for the city of Greater 
New York. 

At least 10 cities In the United States have, for several years, employed the 
proposed six-year division and believe It to be more economical. 

Working along the lines Indicated by growing educational opinion, your pres- 
ent committee has decided as follows: 

1. To outline what may reasonably be required of pupils at the end of the 
sixth school year ns essential to n preparation for hlgh-school work. 

2. Suggest for the seventh and eighth grndesn minimum practicable course 
of study based ou the experience and practice of the civilized world, to consume 
perhaps 70 per cent of the pupils’ time, and to advise, for, the other 30 per cent, 
those electives which the best pedagogical thought and practice approve. 

3. To recommend further careful Investigation In regard to fixing points tyr 

vocational differentiation In accordance with local conditions and Individual 
characteristics. r 

4. To recommend that promotions be by units of work accomplished rather 

than by years, thereby permitting the shortening or the lengthening of the time 
In which the course, nominally of six years, may be completed by pupils of 
varying ability. * 

There follows, in the report of the committee, a detailed outline 
of what should be expected of pupils at the end of the sixth school 
year, and a list of studies for pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 

The third report of the committee, 1 presented at Denver, Cola, 
in 1909, said : 

1. The committee, In reporting progress, wishes to express a further Indorse* 
ment of the leading points and suggestions of preceding committees on six* 
year courses. 

2. The sentiment for the six and six. division Is growing. By an extensive 
correspondence through private and circular letters we note that there is & 
freedom of discussion and a hospitality in the entertainment of the ides' of* 
new division of the 12 years in the public schools not noticed in the former 
correspondence. Almost .everyone who has given any; expreBtion seems ^fb 
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b«Ueve to «, me departure from the eight and four division and several cities 

We W 7 dePartUr ^ ID 801116 cltle6 courses In the hlgh s^ 

hare been In vogue for several years. 8 8011001 

The <»mmittee further referred to an inquiry made during the 
ZJL ^;7 ork “ d B ^yn teachers’ associations* ^ 
»' ^ l6ngth ° f elem ««tary-school courses 

State8 ’ 4116 ba8ls on which promotions are made *> 
t W f , departD ! ental Aching is employed therein, the p~ 
S®?*? C ° 1 ! ege ^aduates am °ng the teachers of. the seventh and 
., g grades, and whether or not grouping the ninth grade with 
the seventh and eighth grades is favored. 

» committee, in concluding its report, said : 

co^ re o ^n^ctToVT?h 8l r br 016 ^PO^What the who]e 

t h r^f, r u1 ' elementary and secondary, shouK^Shm.llfled • 

S e w tir °L mPM WOrk Sh0U,d begln at eni1 of the sixth 
Srade, that time Is wasted on nonessentials and on Impractical tonics- ti.i.t 

ss.-a'sr "■ “« “»wbJ 

m many of the best schools even earlier; that the secondary to 

BlralnvhT lD TflL th8t 10 th ® be8t 801,00,8 ,n Great “rltaln, notably those of 

.. r.r'i-r. r i 'sr **- h *» •» «• 

The committee Is of the opinion that while we may not exnect nr , 

~ sxxxzz sir 

lleve ttot the reorganization of the public-school system along the lines of tlds 

th^“n n bi B tok^foTve^mT rtanCe ' 8ml e ™^ i “*»«»»le measnre 
“ can 06 taKen t0 overcome the inert a of the establish*^ srutom * 

make for an organization more ,n consonance with advanc^lduca lona onln° 

on. and with the needs of modem society should be employ<S t 1 T£ 

st sm sss s 

T^^ nd ° f f the 8 f udi f 8 undertaken by the Department of Sec- 
TK*^I Education related especially to high school and college 

° f re ?/“. ti T 8, ' ad0pted at tk Boston > Mali 

SHSJ < ? which^requested the colleges to discontinue the en- 
S ° f * WO foreign Inngnagea and to recognize as 
#11 subjects well taught in the high school. The resolutions 
f^emore, 4wlai^d Jhat, until such modification was made by the 
colleges, the ^gjl be greatly hampered iir their attempts 
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to serve the best interests of the hoys and girls . * 1 The discussion of the 
resolutions led to the appointment of 9 . committee of nine to prepare a 
statement of the work that the high school should do. The report of 
the committee, presented at the Sun Francisco ipeeting in 1911, is the 
most notable* contribution to the discussion which has been made . 
during the second decade of the movement . 1 In small compass it 
expresses the highest point reached in the discussion of the func- 
tional articulation of the upper divisions of the public-school system. 

It may be looked upon as a summary of the best recent thought on 
the relation of the high school and college. The tenor of this report 
is clearly indicated in the first of the three chief divisions into which 
the report is divided and which we quote: 

SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS ON THE FIELD AND FUNCTION OF i)U CATION IN 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

1. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, in his annual report a* president of the Curnegie 
Foundation, finds that American education, from elementary school to college, is 
suffering from the attempt to teach tbo many subjects to the same student at the 
same time. He believes thut students taking the newer subjects should not be 
required to carry all the older subjects. He assorts emphatically that this is no 
argument against the enriched curriculum of the high school, hut that, ou the 
contrary, the high school must enrich still further Its curriculum, aud thut It Ib 
the duty of the college to adjust itself to the high school thus broadened. 

2. It Is the duty of the tux*supporte<l high school to give every student instruc- 

tion carefully designed to return to society intelligent, able-bodied, aud progres- 
sive citizens. To this end certain work should be included in the course of 
every studeftt, whether he contemplates entering a higher institution of not' 
The responsibility of the high school in this matter can’ not be delegated to the 
college, because there is no guaranty tliut the particular student will actually 
go to college. * \ 

3. It Is coming to be recognized that In a democratic society the high school 
has a distinct function. The. high-school period Is the testing time, the time for • 
trying out different powers, the time for forming life purpose's. Consequently 
the opportunity should be provided for the student to test his capacity In a 
fairly large number of relatively diverse kinds of work. \ 

In the high school the boy (or girl) inny very*pTOperly make a start along the 
line of his choseu vocation, but a final choice should not be, forced upon him at 
the beginning of that career. If he makes a provisional choice early In the 
course there should be ample opportunity for readjustment later In the high 
School. For this reason the requirement W four years of work in any particular 
subject, as a condition of admission to a higher Institution, unless that subject^ 
be one thut may properly be required of aU high-school students, is illogical and* 
should, in the Judgment of the committee, be Immediately discontinued. 

4. Not only is it the duty of the high school to lay the. foundation of good 
citizenship and to help In the wise choice of a vocation, but it is equally im- 
portant that the high school should make specific contribution to the efficiency, 
of the Individual along various broad lines. In our Industrial democracy the 
development of Individual aptitudes and unique gifts is quite as important as 




1 For involutions in fall *ee Nat Ed. A»oc.,-1910, p. 448. ' 

1 Fprthe report in full see. Nat Ed. Assoc., 1011 , pp, 55&-507. 
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the development of the common elements of culture. Moreover, bard work Is to 
be secured not by Insistence upon uniformity of tastes and Interests, but by tbe 
encouragement of special effort along lines that appeal to t|ie Individual Our 
education would gain In power and In virility If we made more of tbe dominant 
Interest that each !>oy and girl bas at the time. • It would seem that some have 
(Jome to believe tbe oft-re|>ented statement that the lllteral should precede the 
vocational, but un organic conception of education dcmandsitbe early Introduc- 
tion of training for Individual usefulness, thereby Mending the )ll>erul nud tlm 
vocational, for only then does the liberal receive Its social significance and 
Importance. In other words, the buy who pursues both the liberal and the 
vocational sees the relation of Ms own work to the work of others and to the 
welfare of society, whereas the liberal without tbe vocntloAj leaves him a mere 
spectator In tbe theater of life, and tbe boxes In this theater are already over- 
crowded. 

5. Mechanic arts, agriculture, or household scleuce should be recognized as 
rational elements In the education of all boys nud girls, and especially of tho.se 
who have not as yet chosen their vocation. Under the authority of the trndi 
tlonal conception of the best preparation for a higher institution, many of. oar 
public high schools are today responsible for lending tens of thousands of boys 
and girls away from the pursuits for which they are adapted and In which 
they are needed to other pursuits for which ihcy are not adapted and In which 
they are not needed. By menus of exclusively bookish curricula <alse Ideals 
of culture are developed. A chasm Is created between tbe producers of mute- 
rial wealth and the distributors and consumers thereof. 

The high school should In n real sense reflect the major Industries of the 
c mqmpnlty which supports It. The high school, as the local educational hml|. 
tutMR. should reveal to boys and girls the higher iiosslblMles for more elllciem 
service along the lines In which their own community Is Industrially organized 

Our traditional hlenls of preparation for higher institutions are practically 
incongruous with the actual needs and future responsibilities of girls. It would 
seem that such hlgh-school work as Is carefully designed to develop capacity 
for and Interest In the proper management and conduct, of n homo should be 
regarded ns of fmportanee at least equal to that of any other work. We do hot 
understand how society can properly continue to sauctiop hlgh-school curricula 
for girls which disregard this fundamental need, even though such curricula are 
planned In response to tbe demand mnde h.v some of the colleges for women. ' 

In addition to the report of the Committee of Xine on the articu- 
lation of high school and college, it should be noted t\nt at the same 
meeting and before the same department there were presented two 
other reports on the satpe problem : “ The -new Harvard plan for 
college admission ” 1 and “ The new University of Chicago plan for 
college admisgion.’” The hitter plan, like the plan recommended bv 
the Committee of Nine, recognized that the high school hn»a func- 
tion other than college preparation, and that, in the articulation of 
the two Institutions, this distinctive function must be preserved. 
The report says on this point : 

The university recognizes the obligations which the high schools are under 
to serve their own communities In the most efficient possible way without prl- 
myt regard t o college-eutrunce requirements. It therefore desires to render 

*JM* **$&& ,Bd. Atf»oa, .l&n, pp, 6e7H5t.lL 

r Ibid.,\P 5 >, 57 l# ton denied tttfeotms uhi^j. 
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us flexible as possible the conditions under which students may come to the 
university, und it proposes to set up only such requirements ns seem India- * t 
pensuble to enable the university to continue with advuntage the educational 
work begun in the schools. With this principle in mind the university faculty 
has replaced the former schedule of requirements, designating a considerable 
number of specific subjects in which the student must have been prepared, with 
*a plan which, save for a requirement in English, lays emphasis not so much 
upon specific subject matter us uj>on a certain amount of concentrated and 
continuous work In subjects selected by the student or the school from among 
• the standard academic subjects tungbt In all high schools. The quantity of the 
work required Is specified Iri the paragraphs below. The quality of the work 
the university expects to test by the record of the student after he comes to the 
university. y 4 

It is believed that sufficient flexibility has been introduced (l) v to permit the 
schools to meet every reasonable demand of their own communities lii the 
arrangement of their curricula, (2) to enable the student to enter college even 
though he decides lute lu his course to do so, and, at the same time, (3) to make 
It justifiable for the university rigidly to require of each student n full 15 units 
of entrance work. There will, consequently, he no admissions with condition 
under the new plan. 


The phief features of this new program of entrance requirements, 
put into effect October- 1, 1911, follow : - , 


KNTBANCF REQUIREMENTS. 

Students applying for entrance to the University of Chicago present by certifi- 
cate from approved schools or by examination lb units of entrance credits. 
Among these must be 3 units of English and, In addition, 1 principal group of 
3 or more units, and ut least 1 secondary group of 2 or more units. These addi- 
tional groups may be selected from among the following subjects : 

1. Ancient languages (Greek and ‘Latin), it being understood that .to make a 
group of 2 or of 3 units the work must be offered in a single language.' 

2. Modern languages other than .English ; to make a group of 2 or of 8 units 
the work must be offered In a single language, as under group 1. 

3. Ancient history, medieval and modem history, English history, United 
States history, civics, economics. 

4. Mathematics. 

5. Physics,, chemiRtry, botany, zoology, general biology, physiology, physi- 
ography, general astronomy, ■ - 


In group 5 not less than 1 unit may be offered In either physics or chemistry; 
Any combination of the subjects within each group is permitted. 

Of the 15 units’ offered for entrance, at least 7 must be selected from the 
subjects In groups 1 to 5. Not less than one-half unit may be offered in any 
subject. . > 

The remaining 6 units may be selected from any subjects for which credit 
toward graduation is given by the approved school from which the student 
receives his diploma ; but Greek, Latin, French, German (or any language other 
than English), mathematics, physics, and chemistry, if offered, but not as above 
under 1 and 5, must each consist of at least 1 unit. Latin may not be con* 
tinned In college unless at least 2 units be offered. 


| .SUM WAIT or ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 

Three units of English. 

Three or. more units In a single group, 1-5. 

Tyro or more units in another single group, 1-5. 
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diploma. 86leCt#d fr ° m “ ny 8UbJects accepted by an approved school for its 

Not less than one-half unit will be accepted In any sublect 
Entrance with conditions not permitted. 7 * 

Still another discussion of the articulation 1 • . . , 

college, that bv a commits n f ,! u- T , ■ f h, S h school and 

of New York al ' ^ :Scho<>1 teachers ’ Nation 

account of the college requirements. The e S ‘ h pupiIs ’ on 
e I«i»ior improviDg'the Su“! 

graduation from a /OLr E jwraEwy. J 'V" ,i| ^' L '. " |K ”' tbo 8lmp, ° fact of 
would give complete satlafuctlon to the high"™ 8 Tll,B JUeth011 

peteut examination into the efflclencv of Loh^t ' , If 8ll W' | enientcd by com- 
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^his^second method calls for 

(») The reductlofa In the number 0 f so-called 
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(T>> The t^ognltWn of nil standard subjects'.^ electives 
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Ilapard and Chicago in thrir recommandationB respecting the ar- 
ticulation of high school and college. In general, then, it may 
pixjperly be said that the movement toward a functional reorganiza- 
tion of the school 'system has survived two of the stages through 
vphich every movement of consequence, on its way from inception 
to practice, must of necessity pass — that of acadefnic discus^ipn and 
that of the consideration of working plans. 

The movement has now entered upon its third stage, that of actual 
adoption and trial. The future only can disbjose the result. The 
experiments which have already been made, however, are sufficiently 
numerous to point the way. 
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Chapter V. 

EFFORTS TOWARD A FUNCTIONAL REORQANIZATION- 
THE -PRACTICE.' 


c °NTEK™.^e gronplnf • mon * Americn cities— TeDdenclerf toward. uniform-* 

Itj of grouping— Dtpartort* from the typical grouping ; Boston Lntin School ; coUm 
preparatory school of tThlcago and Provide nee— The movement toward roorpmS 

Web * tw ' Mamhajltown, Aurora, Selma; MuSwn, 
KaUmaaoo, Roan^e, Saginaw. JackaonTlUe. New Albany. Alameda. Baltimore. 
Olenn. Ithaca, Rahway. Richmond, Ooncord (N. H.), Loe AngeleaB^rkeley Min 
neapolig, the State of New York, the MUgploe Ialanda. the Argentina 


A canvass made in 1911 Q f the 669 American cities then listed by 
the United States Commissioner of Education as having a popula- 
• tion of 8,000 and over disclosed the following facts respecting the 
length of public-school courses and the years- embraced in each divi- 
sion : Four hundred and eighty-nine have a course of eight years 
elementary and four years secondary ; 48 have a coirne of seven vears 
elementary and four years secondary ; 86 have one ot nine years ele- ‘ 
inentnry (not including the iindergarteg) and four years secondary ; 

7 have the usual eight years^ementary, but offer only three years in 
the high school ; 4 have a Conree of eight yeafs elementary ap<J flvi? 
years secondaiy ; 3 have organised on the basis of seven yeardel*- 
mentary and five years secondaryY 8 are represented-in the plans call- u') 
mg for six years elementary and lour yekrs secondary, seven year*: 
elementary and three years secondary, and nine years elementary and i 
three years secondary; and24 have made or are making significant & 
departures from the foregoing types. 

With a few exceptions .the cities having a nifte-year elAnetitar^ ^ 

, course are among the New Epgland States. This arrangement dates'' 
back to 1872, when the school superintendents of New England, in 
formal session, at Worcester,' Maas., fixed the age of entrance at« «jd * 
adopted, a program of Judies for primary and grammar schools to 
cover nme . yeara. 1 Anaong the Southern States, the typical elemen- . 
faiy «nr sane of J.aeven .years,, probably adopted becaiiae of tbs- i 

poverty of the p ople and their inability to make further provision, . 
for school wprk s^ool sysjtems wtaw.Wablished. '.Z‘ \ 
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v l' ';^^$ ' beorganizatiost dr' jp» public soHoor. s-stesir 1 

leaving out of consideration, for the moment, the cities which are 
consciously seeking to bring about a functional reorganization of 
-their systems, certain tendencies are to be noted among the other 
groups. First, among the cities whose elementary period is nine 
years, several are shortening thfeir courses to eight. This change is 
being effected in two ways: By eliminating; one year entirely from 
the elementary division, beginning the school period at 6, instead of 
5 years; and by transferring one year of the elementary division to 
the high school, making the course of the latter five years in length, 
an arrangement limited to those Xew England cities which find the 
task of preparing for college too great for' four years. Second, 
among the cities in the South having but a three-year high-school 
course a decided tendency is apparent to add a year and thus secure 
a closer adjustment to the colleges.. Third, many cities are making . 
their systems so flexible that the exceptional child is enabled to 
shorten the time necessary for completing the public-school course. 
These tendencies may be fairly summarized .by saying that the move- • 
xnent, which has been under way since city school systems were first 
established, is strongly in the direction of uniformity through 
adopting the eight- four arrangement; also toward seeerrmg, within 
the limits of such a grouping, means for enabling the pupils who 
possess marked ability to pass through their gradeslmore rapidly 






than their fellows. It should be noted, furthermore! that, for the 
most part, in cities having a nine-year elementary period, the chil- 
dren enter at 5 years of agejjn cities having a seven-y ;ar course, the 
age of enrollment is usually fixed at 7 ; and in cities wh we elementary 
course is eight years children must have reached the t je of 6 before 
enrollment is permitted.^ In these three groups, theref >re, the age at 
which the pupil normally completes his elementary coi rse and enters 
upcni high-school work is practically the same, 14 or tl rreabouts. In 
consequence, it may be said that, in this country, ci >tom and law 
have fixed the years from 5, 6, or 7, to 14, as the period nr elementary 
schooling; from 14 to 18, inclusive, as the period for sA-ondary edu- 
cation ; and from 18 tQ, 22, inclusive, as the period foijAxrllege work,- 
the termination of which is marked by the granting of the bachelor 
of arts degree or its academic equivalent. 

Before discussing the departures from the typical groupingv which 
arfc nbW deliberately being made, two interesting modifications, not 
v yht mentioned, should be noted : That of the Bpston Latin .School and 
that of th$ college preparatory schools of Chicago. Ill, and Provi- 
denca,B. X. 

The Boston; Latin School, fanned in 1636, & 61 interest m this 

ctmnecdon because, for more than 60 yesis, It had a ’'course of - 
study covering six years, to tfhieh boys'of JQ« II, who Wye' satisfied 
certain aeholartic requirementa/are admitted. The school is # tur- 
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vival of the colonialgrammar^EchooIs that were founded primarily, 
as college fitting schools, but which rapidly disappeared in the face of ' 
the demand for an education 'puited to the needs of the, .masses.* 
Thesg. schools, in respect to defined aim, character of curricula, length 
of courses, and even the regulations governing the conduct of the 
pupils, were transplanted direct from England and at a time when 
the colleges were dominated by the idea that the classics were neces- 
wry to a complete education. In specific purpose, the Boston Latin 
School was established to prepare boys for Harvard College. All 
eflbrts which have been made toward compelling it to recognize, in 
its course of study, the nonpreparatory function^ of the public high 
school, have been successfully resisted. In 1868 an attempt which 
sought to merge the school with the Boston English School was de- 
feated. In 1877 a proposal was made to secure the admission of 
gir s, and several hearings were given to the matter; but the’ldecision 
of he school committee w*s adverse to the petitioners.* One of its 
early head masters wrote : 

,. Th ® , 0f , ttle Latln Sch001 ls t0 Prepare the student to enter college with 
the kind of instruction which shall best enable him to pursue a coUege course! 

In a word, its work la to feed, the professions ; and so long as Boston needs 
cergymen, doctors, and lawyers, it is right and proper tlmt she should Bee to it 
“ / * ee 1 8ch ° 0l 1 18 prOTlded - 80 humblest cltlren may secure to his 

Except during an interval of some nix years about 1870,* it haa 
steadfastly held to the aim of its founders. Even in the school regu- 
lations of the city of Boston (1910) the school is not caUed a high 
school, as is shoyn by the chapter heading, “ Regulations for Larin 

and High Schools.” To this day it stands out in striking opposition - 

to the dominant conception that those institutions of secondary ranlc’ ' 
which are maintained at public expense shall minister to the needs of 
all rather -than to the demand of a particular class that intend 'to 
enter college. - 

ex P erime “ t of funding college preparatory schools,* 
ahd m the junior course’? organized in several of the high schools* 
of ^Frovidence, R. I., similar efforts have, been made to segregate 
SS 1 ': e iK eg l 8tUd “ t8 - ? is ’ derating to observ^.foX*. 

«f “**' •* *** 

A (Sraduate of the Boston Latin School and M Harvaid University,' 
r W a member of the board of education.S 
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Rttolved That a school, to. fie called “ The Chicago College Preparatory 
School," with a course of study and upon conditions substantially as hereinafter 
set forth, be organised ; thkt a competent corps of Instructors be employed ; and 
that the same begin with the commencement of the next school year. 

This resolution was accompanied by a tentative six-year course of 
study, which provided that pupils should enter upon the work after 
the completion of the first six years of the elementary course. In 
May of the same year (1804) the plan was adopted, and an amount 
not exceeding $5,000 was set aside for the expenses of the first year 
of trial. The original hope of those proposing this plan was to 
establish an independent school, in a separate building, thfc whole 
modeled after the Boston Latin School. However, sufficient fiends 
were not available, and in consequence vacant rooms, wherever they 
could be found, Were pressed into service, with the result that in 
September, 1894, Classes with an aggregate enrollment of 150 pupils 
were organized in three of the high-school buildings. Two years 
later (September, 1896) the number of pupils in these classes had 
fallen to fewer than one-half of the original enrollment. This loss 
was due to long distances, poor accommodations, incompetent instruc- 
tion, and to other' adverse circumstances. The pupils entering the 
regular high-school course from these classes, at the beginning of 
their ninth year, were scattered about among 14 schools; hence no 
satisfactory conclusions could be drawn respecting their progress. 
One class, however, that at the Hyde Park High School, was kept 
intact, and made such excellent' progress as to warrant the contin- 
uance of the experiment. In July, 1895, on petition of over 1,200 
families, the board established some class centers for the accom- 
modation of pupils who wished to take the course. Before the close 
of the year, however, upon recommendation of one of its committees, 
tjie board abolished these centers and schools, 1 
A plant having the same object, as well as the same defect, was in- 
augurated in Providence, R. I., in 1898. In each of four high 
schools the “ junior course ” was formed for those pupils who wished 
to specialize college in classics or modem languages. Besides the 
sfodjes o£ the seventh and eighth years of the grammar 
sbliools, somewhat modified, this course included’ French in the first 
year and JTreitfch, Latin, and some algebra, along with arithmetic, 
ip the second. The wprk in French, Latin, arid algebra, was regarded 
|s additional to the regular work of the bpvemth and eighth years 
rather than as a substitute for it, and in consequence the course was 
lipaUed (o those ipugils Whose scholarship in the Ihwer grades wak 
superior. . After a . trial, of. ony yelp thfc-\gpur§e whs abandoned Ift 
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three of the four high schools because of light attendance and be- 
cause “ the difference in results seemed of questionable value,” though, 
i® espouse to the desire of a particular section, the course was re- 
tained in one of the schools. However, stringent regulations restrict- 
ing. admission, the burden of carrying additional subjects, and the 
indifferent attitude to the plan of those in authority resulted in such 
a reduction of the number taking the work that the course, though 
still maintained, “ has now become a matter of small significance." 

The weakness of the Chicago and Providence , plans, which is 
doubtless the real reason for the failure of the arrangement in both 
instances, is clearly set forth in the comment of DnNightiii^sic, 
who was superintendent of the Chicago high schools at the time the 
experiment was tried. • Commenting upon the Chicago plan, he said-t 

Ideally beautiful and fascinatingly unique as these separate and distinct In- 
stitutions may Seem for the select 400 , we must not lose sight of the essential 
fact that It Is the underlying purpose of the schools of the people and for the 
people to give our youth a preparation for life and for dtisenahlp rath& than 
for college, and it Is onr duty to give all the children, stop where they must 
the best education possible to the limit of their privilege. 1 

Among the cities in which the school authorities are making a 
definite and deliberate effort to readjust-their school systems on a 
functional basis, one finds many stages and gradations of develop- 
ment, as well as much variation in form, because of local causes tfnd 
differing educational conceptiops held by those in authority. A 
sufficient number of examples can be given to indicate the trend of 
the movement and the proportions which it has already readied. 

The facts respecting the following city systems have been provided 
in most instances, by the superintendents : * 

Peabody, Mats. Albert Robinson, superintendent.— The system now com- 
prises eight years in the elementary division and five years In the secondary 
The ninth grade wag transferred to the hlgh-school building In 1805 , “ partiy 
for educational reasons and partly because of local conditions." The sunarin- 
tendent added : 

'• # 

^ e u Ch ? nge , w f? nm<le for the reason that the work [of the ninth cradel 
could be done better In* the high schools than In the grammar schools. Perhaps 
the strongest reason for adding the year to the hlgh-school course ta that inS, 
pupils found It difficult to prepare for some colleges in four >*5. * 

. 1116 course -of study Pursued by the ninth-grade pupils Is on integral pnfct bf J 
the hlgh-school course, which now covers five years. The grtramar.echoo'T conns 
Is eight yean In length, and has not been matertitily modified by the transfer of 
the ninth grade to the nigh school W&ghift may, perhaps, be in thb direction 
of 4. Six-year ^ejBpqdfijy period. Suit probably It signifies nothing beyond > 
response to the praasgre of cotl«g»en t rance . reqolremehta. M the latter, be 
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explanation, the city should properly be classed with the group mentioned 
page 76, wherein is to be found h, movement from a nine-year elementary 
od toward the eight-fohr plan, ' > ' ■ - ■ 

7 ebsler, Mass. ' E. W, Robinson, superintendent :— s city is another illus- 
tration of a shift from a nin^four grouping to an’ elght-fl vet through the 
pressure of university demands. The superintendent wrote : 

1 Nine years ago IJound a nine-year elementary course which seemed .inflated 
and a congested four-year high-school course which was not properly equijK 
ping students for eastern colleges. Many of the grammar-school boys -were 
dropping out at the end of or during the eiguh-grnde course. By ubsorhlpg 
the ninth grade into the higb-sehool course ns a preparatory year, under the 
/control of the high-school principal, I stiffened up the entire high-school course, 
and also offered inducement for boys and girls to remain in. the eighth grade 
for their diplomas, which came a year earlier by this method. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. A. Palmer , superintendent— The eighth grade of this 
-city was transferred to the high school, primarily on account of tl|p fact that 
the ward buildings were crowded and room was desired in each for a kinder 
garten* The eighth-grade course has not yet been included In the high-school 
.course, nor has the transfer changed the course pursued by the eighth gratis 
*except In this, that the work is now carried on departmditully. The course of 
the first seven grades has notl>een modified by reason of the transfer. 

Aurora, TIL 0. if. Bar dwell, superintendent.— The school department offers 
In the high school four courses, each four years in length; and two courses, 
the " Latin 'f and the “general," each of five years. The latter entities pupils 
“ to advance credit in sqpie of the colleges and saves from one-half to a whole 
year on their college coufse." Besides, several high-school subjects are studied 
in the seventh and eighth grades ; elementary 'geometry In the seventh grade ; 
elementary algebra In the B eighth and A eighth graded; and the history of 
Greece in the A eighth. In another year, the superintendent hopes building 
arrangements will be such as to enable him to introduce in the upper grammar 
grades Industrial and vocational w^rk, with opportunity for electives? 

Belma, Ala. Arthur F. Harman, superintendent .— At the beginning of the 
JSftU term, 1900, the change was made from the eight-four grouping to the 
seven-five, by transferring the eighth grade to the high school and making it a 
regular part of the high-school course. The change was made partly because 
of expediency and partly because of the educational advantages of the new 
arrangement It enabled the work of the eighth grade to be conducted depart- 
mentally, and It was also thought that problems of discipline would thereby 
be 'lessened. Bays the superintendent: 

Experience has verified the correctness of the belief. The eighth-year pupils ■ 
also* enjoy under the new plan /whatever advantages there are under 
ipental teaching. Local conditions are such that we can not yet have deBt-fr, 
mental work In the upper' grammar grades. We were also convinced flint ° 
.placing eighth-year pupils In the high school would be the means of increasing 
the .enrollment in the secondary division. Without knowing just what part 
of the Increase must be attributed to increased population, I may mention that 
the "enrollment In the high school during the past session was 20 per cent 
larger than the enrollment of 1909-9. Indications are that the enrollment will 
M aterially increased during, the current session. 

■ SJbseph U. Frost, awpCHnicfidetil.— This city is now organ- 
tod fcrtth the enth, 5 eleventh,- and tweiftl: grader grouped in the high school 
proper; the ’fifth grid ninth In Jha Mgh-*ftfe>] anraxthe seventh grades of 
" the entire city congregnted In one Kfcool fsJWepartmentel ; work;an<l the flret 
grade* occupying ward boUdIh**.> Thl* plan waradoptedini0O4, In order 
to give the children,«n opportunity. to ttJti^woirk; la.gpuMSK tgtinlng, earlier * 
ihns thAnlnth yeer. dS* ' * ^ ^ 
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EFFORTS TOWXRD REORGANIZAl^O N — THE FBAOTIOB. 
The superintendent In commenting upon tne plan, says: 


The departmental work In the seventh grade Is conducted very much as the 
work in the high school, except that the students are kept under closer super* 
vision, uhd we arera^le to give them special instruction along the lines of their 
interests. The pr^eut arrangement is veor satisfactory and. Is a great improve- 
ment over the old plan. When it was ooopted u large number of people peti- 
tioned the board of educatlbn to have the ohl eighth-grade system reestablished. 
They said they would rather havo^helr children have the old-fashioned eighth- 
grade system than u complete hlgh-school course. They did not want their 
children sent to the high school at such an immature age. I felt that the oppo- 
sition was due entirely to the fact thut the parents did not like any system* 
that was different from the one employed when they went to school. We have 
continued this plan and now I think that the community at lurge is entirely 
sympathy with It. In fact. It keeps the children In school, and makes the 
transition from the grades to the high school easier. It also gruduully intro- 
duces the student to t the freedom of the high school by having the close super- 
vision in the seventh grade and less close When In the^elgbth and ninth, dn d 
greater freedom In the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. I could cite many instance* 
showing how boys have been kept in school by getting them properly started 
In their high-school work in the eighth year. If a boy does not like academic 
work, we give him more rnunuul training and try to show him the need of having 
academic work along with it. 

Kalamazoo , AiicK 8. 0. Hartwell, superintendent . — The eleventh and twelfth 
grades of this department are congregated at one school ; and the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth are at departmental schools, which are studied at points convenient 
to the seyeral sections of the city. The first seven grades occupy, In one 
instance, a separate building and in the others the lower floors of the depart- 
mental schools. While local conditions have brought about this, arrangement, 
yet a recognition of Its educational possibilities is clearly -evident 

In the eighties the eighth grades of the entire city were congregated In a 
building near the high school. In 1902 the need for additional room for the 
- upi>er grades developed. It was also seen that the high-school building would 
soon be overcrowded. To meet these difficulties, an eight-room addition; for, the 
lower grades, was made to the building formerly occupied by the eighth grade* V 
and the older part was given over to a departmental school embracing tjm 
eighth and ninth grades. When these pupils were , ready for the tenth year'r 
they were retained 1 at the Bchool and not transferred to the high schopl qntU j 
the beginning of their eleventh year. The results In increased enrollment, in 
efficiency of work, and especially in the growth of the ninth grade, through, the 
familiarity of the eighth grade with the work and methods of the ninth, caused. : 
the adoption of the same plan when a new building was erected* (1906) In 
another part of the city. This building was designed to provide ten rooms on 
the lower, floor. for the lower grades; aud an assembly and recitation rooms on 
the upper floor for the work of the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. 
factorily did this arrangement work that three years ago, when a 
, was required in a third section of the city, it was planned ojjjjke same ITH| 

In the departmental schools promotion is made by feubjWEPas thWbigh 
school Before an eighth-grade pupil has completed the whole of his wtgk, 
he may begin high -school studies, rfad an Increasing number are availing them- 
selves of this opportunity. The superintendent adty:* 

WhUe we have not departed very largely as yet from the traditional Hoes of 
work in t he grammar grades, we have secured, I think, this result, the teaching 5 
force of the departmental# . has been brought near hlgh-echoc standards in * 
scholarship, and thequalityof the work done has been improved. , 

a rBoanoke, ?Sorri$ ffwri> $uperintmdM^thi school departinent l* being 
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2tt?" embr * Ce “ Ve grad€ * : the Intermediate division, W e sixth, seventh. 

V* 010 Wgh ‘ 9Ch<)o1 dtvl8lon °> e ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
fh! d In Th ® cWef chang n to be made In the course of study for the present is 
the elimination of one year of work, the whole course to be covered In 11 
years Instead of 12. The chief reasons which* have, led the superintendent to 

^-^ 8 ^ rgW1 ^: UOn are: The de9lrabmt y °* separating the' older and 
younger chddren; the need for providing optional studies for older pupils* 

and * e , t °^ CUre a nUmber of male •natractore in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. Through the operation, of this plan, the superintendent hopes 
to secure, as he sayat .. 1 

A better course of training In 11 years than I now" hnve in io nnd a 

jf (T t>0ya , beI ? in 8011001 beyond the sixth grade. The mere Idea of 

S2f f U !l dlng 0t a blKher ?rade will be an Stive to 

rwotrtU 1 # W “° weary ot 016 8ame school and the same teachers, and nar- 

tlcolariy of toe same system of discipline for seven or eight vearT An/l. 
dring some of the hlgh-school work In the Intermediate building I expect to so 
far pave toe way Into toe high school as to eliminate any break 

Soffinow, Mich. E. 0. WofHncr, superintendent .— In June, 1898,- upon the 
recommendation of the former superintendent, A 8. Whitney, now of toe Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a six-year hlgh-school course of study was adopted- for the 
six upper grades of the Saginaw schools. This wns probably the first effort 
made in toe North Central States to provide a hlgh-school curriculum covering 
six years. Two courses were offered, a -language” course, providing a broad 
literary culture with preparation for colleges and universities, and a “ general ” 
course leading to^rd business pursuits. Except In toe seventh and eighth 
years of the “ language ” course, some electives were offered, ranging from 8 
hours per *eek In the ninth yesrt- to 34 per week In the twelfth. Pupils, there- 

!r rt I *° h ? r8D ! d e '! her COurM ln,en8lve ^ for **• ">x yenrs wdre enabled to 
shorten their university course by one year. A year after the adoption of the 

8U !!r,^? ey ree Kned ’ am,,the P ,an wb| cA 110 inaugurated seems to have 
bran -modified gradually, until today about the only Items which remain are 
toe departmental plan of instruction an* toe option gi Qerm'an, which is offered 
to-toe pupils of the seventh grade. Inasmuch as £he community contains a 

i’T I1 |l!r f Gennans - « h <* not heen difficult to retain the study of the 
ianytrtige, which sb many In the community speak^ 1 , 

, ^1' A ’ *«P ert » te "< 1 «**-Thls city IS in a transition 

IS mlTee ****"" duping t0 301110 to ™ of the six-six division. Supt 

^Ttoware ^SySSi? ou^co^Se^reto^to a dLnge?ntoe SEffF* ' 

6 propo8e8 ' thron « 1 ‘ expanding It, eventually to 
KhM 0 * 6 * qh<Wl * erVe 88 a tranam ° n 8tage betweeh toe grades and the high 

\ aftt Y 00 ^ •Mperintendetii^io Alameda pjah Ulpstsates 

X*£ * w f w>t *° WR& 9 n M functional Readjustment ^euthana reoinnlsation 

the efforts te being: m ade to shape the coursefot ftudyjn 
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the light of the conception of preadoleseent nnd adolescent stages In the psycho- 
physical development of the child. Supt. Wood writes: 

We should define elementary education &b preadolescent education and sec- 
ondary education as adolescent education. Elementary education should con- 
cern Itself chiefly with putting the child Into possession of the working tools of 
knowledge and the development of those faculties nnd powers which may rightly 
be developed during childhood. Secondary education should concern Itself 
chiefly with the general adjustment of the individual to the physical, social and 
spiritual environment. \ 

With (he half-hour |>erlod as a basis for assignment, the time allotment under 
the Alameda plan follows: 

Tima attotment under the Alameda plan. • 


33 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Courses . 


Recitation 

periods. 


Prescribed courses: 
English— 
Literature.. 
Grammar . 


Composition; spelling, 
lelic V. 


Arithmetic 

History ami civics. . . . 

Geography j 

Physiology " \ 

Drawing.'.. * 

Manual training or domestic science.. ..; 
Music....*? 1 




Tottl 

Elective courses: 1 

French 

German 

Everyday English.:. 


4 

*3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Study 

periods. 


EIGHTH YEAH. 


Pr T u ‘^h Mar *“ : • •• y ^ 

Literature 

Grammar^ "*!”!..! r 

Composition; spelling 

Commercial arithmetic or elementary mathematics 
History and civics * . +. 




•y * 




•V 


„ Total 

Elective courses:! 

Manual arts 

French 

German 

Everyday English.. 
, General .science 




1 The student should elect one of these. 


1 The student should elect two of theae. 


Baltimore, Md. James If. ’Van Sickle , formerly superintendent . — The Haiti- 
more plan, as worked out. by Supt Vtyi ’Slekle, permits pupils who, have lone 
strong work In the sixth grade to take up extra' studies of high-schoor grade 
whtle doing the regular work of the seventh and eighth grades of the elemen- 
tary schools. These ijtudies are Latin, German or • French, advanced Jhtgllshf^ 
and, wlth some clasaepi part of the mathematics ofthehlgh-echool oouAe. Thi 
pupils , who wish totake thls work- are transferred toa-convenlent center at 
t whlch sufflclent pupMs may Be coturrented tnniim? Hie.in.tr 





BEOBGANTZATICm OF THEPtTBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


4 tV*? 02 wl , th one wter flnd 17 3 pupils, und that year we admitted 

® Igbtb *™<* e n8 ^ eI1 *l s of the seventh. In 1003 and later admission 
was limited to pupils Just entering the seventh grade.* AVe now have four 
«mters, with an enrollment of 571 pupils in these preparatory seventh and 
eighth grade classes. For three years one of these centers has been allowed hy 
way of experiment, to keep select^ pupils for an extra year. Such pupils spend 

i*U W< i ye0 f* Ik th JH i^V 801 ? 001 * ° ther preparatory pupil's ordinarily attend 
Ul 5^ e i yeflr8 * n * be bIgb school, hut in either case the time required for hfidi- 
nchbol gradnatton after tins Sixth elementary grade 1ms ordinarily been tlve 
years for the preparatory -class pupils, whereas six years would have been re- 
quired' had it not been for the high-school credits earned by these pupils in'Hui 
elementary schools. 11 ^ 

bun * red 1 a * ,d i* llrty sIx Preparatory pupils will have been graduated frmyi 
the high schools in the, four years ending in June, 1P1P. This Is not a large 
showing when we consider that in these four years the same high schools 
(three out of five in our city) have graduate*; 1.342 pupils, but the plan is very 
new compared with the usual one, and a number of obstacles must vet be over- " 
come.. Some parents do not fully understand the plan. Not all teachers can be 
quite Impartial In their attitude toward a scheme of work which takes mv-tv 
from the regular classes some of the more desirable pupils. Furthermore manv 
puplls entering the seventh grade are timid about goingUo a strange ’school 
, located «t a point somewhat distant from their homes, and so it happens that 
only about one-third of those recommended as capable of taking up the extra 
preparatory, work avail themselves of the opportunity offered If the work 
were carried on in ever?' large school so that pupijs emild cuter upon it with- 
out being transferred away from the home school, doubtless more would attend* 
hut unless there are enough enrolled at one point to form at least three 
classes the teaching can not be economically provided for. For this reason we ' 
are using for the preparatory classes only selected centers, and for the further 
reason that our plan enables us to utilize school rooms in portions of the 
city where the population Is decreasing and where consequently some school- 
rooms have become vacant. 

There ore now enrolled In our preparatory clnsses In the elementary schools ‘ 
071 pupils; and in the high school, exclusive of students to graduate in Jui*e, 
there nre now 223 students who were promoted from preparatory elapses The 
belief that nbility, or even genius, is not restricted to any rank of lSe Is con- 
firmed In the cape of our preparatory pupils by the Interesting fact that in these 
clnsses are to bo found boys and girls representing 'fcvery rank of the sociifi 
vnrle ' y of home conditions. Judging by tlip energy nml on-. 
W” lh 0‘ these selected pupils put Into their work, nnd the marked success 
which they have so far attained, as measured by school standards, we are quite 
certain that they will display somewhat more of energy nnd efflqleney In what- 
ever field of life effort they enter than if. during thei? school days, they had 
become contented with a lower level of effort an*j attainment. 

0{ean, N. 7. 8. J. Slaicson , superintendent .— All pupils | n the school d*. 
partment of this city, ui>on completing their seventh-grade work, enter the liigh 
school. The entire eighth grade njjd the beginning ninth nre assembled In the 
same study hall, with the exception of the senior class'; and the remaining 
clauses, the upper ninth, the tenth, and the beginning twelfth, are broken Into 
.'sections apd distributed about the building, ^lthout reference to grade. By 

* this arrangement on elementary j>eriod of seven years and a secondary period 
of fire years are secured. Says the superintendent : 

* K A ?? ri ^ ae ^i t J BUr years to* °° ur8e of study fbr the elementary grades 
enabIe to complete In seven years what formerly 

- a 2 d 8 half ° r nlne years - Itfatnnce, four years afo we were 

* P flnd o' 1 *-**** years to arithmetic, wherAs the subject Is now 

^ Geography, now completed in seven years, required 

fjttyBP WJ*- Hlstoiy, now completed in, seven and one-half years, was riven. 
f - .JfiE^^.12?*' ..We work In elementary Engl.eh, which Sriy r^uJr^ 

. -• .. » one-half years, has been modified by eliminating the nO noJenm,),, 

% '' eetabHehln* therefor a quantity of literature. We 

■**** Mara r |o,,the.«tndy;<rf the eohject , , " 

V A & V , r * ' . -T. ■ • ‘ *■ - * 

? ■ —.-7 yyr . ” • ^ 
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lthaca u X, Y. F. D. Boynton, superintendent — The department of this city 
Is now organized on the six-six plan. The change cwhich has resulted , 

In the present arrangement has 'been underway in this city for a number of 
years. The study of geography, as su^. is discontinued with the sixth >rade. 

In tbd*seveuth, or Urn high-school grade, the formal study of history Is begun; 
an option In Latin is offered; and two hours of work per week i^*equlred in ' 
each of the followiug subjects: Music, druwl^Jbund manuaLtratmng. In th* 
eighth grade, options are offered in German, biology, elemeutary algebra, 
ancient history, and literature. The ,sui>eriutendent writes: 

Our chief difficulty was In getting properly trained teachers, principally be- \ 
cause the salary of the old seven tlfaind eighth grades wa^niot attractive. We 
now have these grades on the same salary schedule as theSngU school. In con- * j 
sequence, oucA^gldh grade Is now taught by college graduates alone, and our " 
seventh gradt" either by college graduates -or college trained teachers who are 
uormul. graduates. 


Raktcay, X. J . William J. Bickctt, superintendent .—In September, 1010, a 
change was made from the eight-four grouping to the slx^slx. The reorgnniza- 
. tlon led to the Introduction of German, French, Latin, and algebra as electives 
, In the seventh and eighth grades; to promotion by subjects; and to the giving 
of credit for worli in music, woodwork, cooking, and sewing. The superintend- 
ent says: Q 

This has boon the most successful change ever made in our school system, 
Formerly a large projKirtlou of our pupils were leaving school at the, efid of 
the eighth year, thinking that an eighth-grade education was sufficient, Fur- 
thermore, pupils entering the high school were not remaining, the loss In the 
freshman class, largely due tb a chnnge'ln the methods of teaching employed, 
a mounting to about HO per cent. The marked Increase in high-school attend- 
ance under tne present plan Is evidence of its success. 


Richmond , 7«<f. T. A. Mott, superintendent.— 8 lnce 1896 the seventh and 
eighth grades of this city have been congregated in a separate building, cen- 
trally sit nn ted, where the. work is carried on depart mentally; as In the high 
school. Promotion in this school is made by subjects and credits, rather 
than by classes. For) the past 10 years the department has offered three llftes 
of woife in this school, each of which leads to theAigh school— a Latin course, 
a German course, and ene In which the study of English predominates. The 
great majority of the pupils divide between the Latin and German courses, 
for each of which they mny receive two or three high-School credits for their 
work, thus enabling them either to complete their high-school work in a shorter 
time or to elect additional subjects. Furthermore, pupils in the eighth grade 
who have done strong work In the seventh ure permitted to take high-school 
algebra In addition to their regular work; thus the pupils of exceptional ability 
are provided for. “We are more yam pleased," the superintendent wrot^ 
“with the plan. We do better grammar-school work than under the old ar- 
rangement, and ( more pupils goV^n to the high school from the eighth grade 
than formerly," The size of the 'building used for the Intermediate grades 
determined that two of the grades only should be assigned to the lower high 
school and that four should be coug regated at the upper high-school building. 

- the buHdldfes permitted, the ninth grade would have been kept with the 
seventh and eighth grades. 1 t ■ ^ 

Concord , N, 7f. ’ Rundlett, superintendent.— September/. J#10, the 
> old Plan of eight yem elementary and tour yeans secondary was changed tp 
six years elementary and flve >ears secondary, and the latter ( diylsion was 
broken Into: two groupe, one of two years (lower) and the bther of 
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i : W ; \ B^BOAiroBloisr .6# t#b PtrBuo school system. 

_.- *ZZ (nP ^’ 10 8eparate bul,dln * 8 - By this .plan a year's time Is alved 

^ ^Ln„r a8 th ° Ug , ht “If* the year could readl| y be compensated for through 
careMly conserving the recitation periods, where It was believed much time 

£■,5** "ff* S* 8UPer ‘ ntendent a "'° orged, among other merits, th“t 
the- plan would enabr a the> chi Id. of «M> laborer to remain In school longer; 

ii * W ° U ^ fenab * P°° r ^defats to enter college earlier; and that It would 
ellmmate what, under the old plan, would be the frefhmnn class from S 
* pthletlc and v social dissipations of the high school. 

In effecting the reorganization the plan was submitted to the bourd of educa- 
tion and then to the people through the press. The su|>ertntendent addressed 
, several meetings of the citizens on the details of the proposal. The cliit'f ol>- * 

!?2t ml ! w° P , tl0n : h ° WeVCr ’ Wa8 BOt wlt " the Wfe hut with the teachers 
of the high school, who seemed to shrink at the thought of broking with trndl- 

The superintendent is pleased with the rosuits. lie writes • 

year h3gh 8011001 tllan wns ever accomplished before in Hip ht«A 
schoof^cou rsM^earber ^a n?\ri t h° t* Vt * ho> 1 « wb,Kl h.S ) 

scholarship ,n aU grades below tho^uC^n Om ofd hlftXW n ? ° f 

Lot. Angeles, Cal. J. Jj. % Francis, .superintendent.— In SeptaiukuM&lO the 
seventh and eighth grades of severl.1 schools m one section of mTngelds were 
ronpregated at the San Pedro Street School ( R. w. Iteed, principal ) for depart- 
mental work, In which certnln optional subjects were offered and In wldeh ’ 
promotion Was made by points. So well did the experiment succeed that In SeiL 
’ I - bulIdlnB8> 8ltu,,tcd 111 P® 1 "^ central to important attendant 
7T»s “ re(1 ° f lowor - Br,Kle children nnd tilled with the seventh 
eighth, “nd ninth grades, who were drawn from the schools which they formerly 

, T f f epartulent 18 11180 committed to the plan of extending thg.hlgh 

rr i w PWari1 yeftr8 “ 8 WeI1 ,,F llownwnr( L Ultimately, when all details 
have been worked out, the school department will comprise the following 

ele “ entn 7 ^vision, beyond the kindergarten, of six years; an 
ihtenaedlute-school division of three years; and a “ hlgh-school ” period 

ZfteThl'nV^ 8 ““h el '' ln8 W ° rk " hkh the «l uht ' 1 «nt of that' to he hud In 
the frestnhnn and sophomore years of <^llege curricula. 

Supt: Francis, in speaking of. the orgijaizntiou, writes ns* follows ; 
vle^C UPl ' ng 'f neCea9ary fro1 ? 1 'tiyalologlcai; psychological, and sociological 


o I hlrifld dontii hni fhAfihk vL. .. . L 


v&i wt™- AW that iimhritoriousthnt we are aecomniii*iTiir 

gur 16 years sfrBchooH^ k can^^ooe 
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organization. There la enough That wfare'Tiot (Joint, and Unit should be done 
to occupy tbe other two years. ■- > . * 

<2) A conservation of right Ideals. The attitude of the average pupil toward 
scholarship and mental attainments is not sound, and ns a result our schools - 
nre not producing thinkers. I Believe the eontent'and methods of Instruction in 
seventh and eighth grade*\umler the old plan to be responsible in part for this 
undesirable condition. * , 

* '(3) A larger number and better cl^iss of students In the high schools and 
universities. Iloth to-day are currying many who should not he there, for they • 
lack punwse and will not make adequate returns to society for the tiioney and 
tlie effort expended upon them. On tlie other hand, there are countless numbers 
who should In attendance in thesq^ohools and are pot because of discourage- 
iiinitH <lue to courses of ktudy and tbe time and niodey necessary to get what 
they desire. * 

(4) A grouping and presentation of subjects that will enable us to do for the 
intermediate pupil what the high school today is drfTng for Its pupils. : 

(5) A grouping and presentation of subjects that will enable our 14 -Vfir 
high schools to produce technically trained men mid women in music, art, com- 
merce, Industry, ngiiculture, and home economics. 

(0) Allowing the university to occupy its legitimate field and do real uni- 
versity work. 

^thoroughly believe thnt the reorganization of the school system along these 
lines Is the largest and most significant educational movement in modem Ames. 1 

Berkeley , Cal. Frank F. Hunker, formerly superintendent,— In December, 
11X)0, the board of education authorised the reorganization of' the schools on 
the basis of u six-three-threc grouping. The plan pnqwsed that, at dr ntyr 
the center of each geographical quarter of the city, there should be erected n 
separate building, adapted particularly to tbe needs of the seventh, eighth*" 
and ninth grades of the section. At tin* center of the city stood tlm high-school 
building; which, it was proposed^ should be reserved for the tenth, Seventh; 
nwfi twelfth grades. In January. 1!>10. three lower hlg.i ’schools were opened 
and the necessary transfers made. In August, 1DU, the 'foui^i sehpol of the- 
same character was oj>ened, which date marked the £nd qfrlW transition ' 
perjod. during which time the change from old to .the hew* sjCtera was. 
being brought about, the plgn. In respect to the form pf organization, is now 
dn full operation. A detailed description, together with*a discussion* o£ the * 
difficulties which arose hi Its inauguration. are tJ he found In the qext cliaptor* 

Minneapolis , Minn. C baric* M, Jordan , supemnU^ulcnt . — The effort which is 
being made In Minneapolis by one of the elvidpiubs to secure* the adoption of 
an educational plan wherein tlpp divisions .shall lie based on function, and the 
discussion width tills effort is arousing, wHl be- helpful to other communities 
which are seeking to bring about a similar reorganization. JSftie e&Ucationnl 
committee of the Minneapolis Commercial Club took up a. careful consideration 
of the whole quostlon^of tlie reorganization of" the public-school system of 
Minneapolis. After a discussion coffering a year and a half tffe committee ; 
submitted In April, JfilO. a report^ the public-affairs committee of the clltb. 
with the request tbpt. if tfciuet with approval, the committee bfe authorized 
to present ;thq plan tp the lionYd of edueafloti and urge its adoption.. JBy hnanb 
ntous vote the publlo-afOitrs committee approved the report and authorized the 
wlucationsl coriimltte^ to Iny ft before th6 board of education and ' shortly* 
thereafter this tots done. The board referred tlie committee^ plnp to Sap^J 
Jordan, with thp request that, he> present h^objectlons to Its adoption. Mor£ 
recently .the Ixy rd has, appointed^ committee of 20 grade-school principaU-t 
examine the proposals at greater length/ Uccahaa tha At^ 
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Koes to the heart of the mattered, therefore, \s of general interest, it is her** 
given In full : 

A Plan fob the Reabbangement of tiik iVnuoAkriiooL System ok the City 

OK MINNEAPOLIS. r 

1. THE PLAN. 

A. We recommend that Intermediate schools he established comprising the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 'Phis involves — 

(ri) The housing of these grades together iu buildings exeftislvelv devoted 
to that purpose. 

ti/) The establishment of smh administrative relations between each high 
school and the intermediate schools lu its district as h> avoid any hiatus 
between them, any duplication uf work, or any lowering of the standard in 
such hlgh-school subjects as may continue to he offered in the ninth gVade. 

Y*e won hi suggest that this end may be most surelv alt a hunt by linking 
each hlgh-school principal the supervise of the intermediate schools in his 
district. 

H* We further recommend that differentiation begin at the seventh grade, 
fit least to the extent of offering two parallel courses, one containing much 
handwork and intensive training in practical brunches, the other emphasizing 
preparation for high school. 

^ C. Finally, we recommend that promotion in the intermediate schools !>.• 
by subjects In place of by grades. 



II. TIIK keasons. 


In onr opinion the foregoing provisions are nil equally essential to the suc- 
cess of the plan. The reasons for this conclusion are, in brief, as follows: 

1. A thou sa ml pupils drop out of school every year In Minneapolis durfhg* 
or «t the end of the eighth grade, and another thousand during or at the end 
of the ninth grade; that Is, before being in high school long enough to accom- 
plish anything ftorth while. If this .combined arniv of 2,(M) children who 
now leave school every year iu Minneaimlls prepared for doing nothing in 
particular could be given a uulfled course: under one roof, beginning at the 
seventh grade, the effect would -.be — (a) to hold in school tlirough the ninth 
grade many of those who now leave during or at the end of the eighth grade; 
and (6) to give them nil a fnr more valuable preparation for practical life 
thnn Is now possible. 4 

^ about 12 yenrs of age, which usually marks the beginning of adolescence, 
children begin to differ markedly in tlieir tastes nud capacity; and to attempt 
longer to teach them all everything offered In these grades, or which may profit- 
ably be offered there, Is In our opinion n grievous wnste of the pupils’ time, the 
teachers’ energy, and the people's money. 

8. In the face of these. growing differences between pupils, to compel them to 
repeat subjects which they have mastered, merely because they have failed hi 
other subjects In the same grade, Is to cultivate apathy and distaste for school. 

4. A large percentage of those who leave school during the eighth and ninth* 
years are boys, and It Is well knowu that many of those now luck interest and 
energy in school work. We believe that such changes ns are recommended would 
tend to hold their Interest and Increase their energy during these years. Moreover, 

If Interest In school work is oneeurotised nrnuy who wduld otherwise drop out at 
the first opportunity ore likely to continue through the entire higlt-sehool course. 

5. By concentrating the work of these three grades In relatively few centers 
yet bo placed a$ to bo within walking distance for children 12 to 15 yenrs of* 
ap, it would be possible to provide assembly halls, gymnasiums, and ample 
fhcMttes for handword of all kinds. Such rqoms and facilities are imperatively 0 
needed for children in these grades, yet can not be provided on un adequate 
•cale for all school buildings except at prohibitive cost 

fl. By such concentration it .would also be possible to equalise classes, avoid- 
ing both very large and very small sections. In this way the efficiency of the 
work could be notably Increased, ^ 

7. By poncentmtton of these grades It would likewise be possible to have 
teachers devote themselves to whatever line of work they can do test thus 
reducing the - pressure on tgachers and improving the quality of their work 

& 
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8. By separating the larger from the smaller children the problem of <11 8^ 

ClpUne wouUl be materially simplified. since the methods suited to one age are 
not suited to another. In tills way (lift principals would tie freed from many 
needless annoyances and enabled more Affectively to stii>ervi8e the work of 
teaching. \ 

9. It is Impossible, nml It would be undesirable if possible, to train boys of 
11! to 15 or I devours of Ape tor definite trades; but it is ]>oss!hle and highly 
desindde to give tliem snob general training of the hand and eye ns shad 
enable them readily to adapt themselves to the requirements of whatever ■oecu- 
[tatlon they fhmllv-gnter. This we regard ns one of the most important ends to 
bo obtained by the provisions of a unified oourse under one roof for grades 7, 

S, and J). 

10. Finally; the plan proposed would in our opinion make for economy ns 
well as efficiency. 

In the first plaee. assuming the number of children to. remain the same, it 
would involve merely the rcuiraugciucnt of certain district boundaries and the 
provision of assembly balls, gymnasiums and workshops. Hut some schools 
already *lmve certain of these* facilities. and we understand that others gre 
clamoring for them. Kven sui>iM>sing that the expense of equipping -the Inter- 
mediate schools would be greater tbau the ex j tense for such other schools ns 
would obtain these facilities imywny, it would still bp true that the saving 
achieved hy equalizing classes and by using the equipment for handwork up to 
its full rapacity would in the cud more than offset such additional exiVuse of. 
equipment. 

In the second place. If the intermediate schools should render school work 
not onU* more effective but also so much more attractive as to hold In school 
nmnyjtho now drop out and thus increase the number of children to be edu- 
cated. we have full eonthlemv that tin* people of Mlnneu]>olis would rejoice in 
the fact and consider money so spent well si>ent. 

Respectfully submittal. 

E. V. Robinson, r/toinnflfi. 

Sl’PKKI NTKNUI.NT .lOKUAN’S RITOKT TO TUK HO VR1» OK KIU'CATION. 

My opinion Is nsk<d by the board concerning the feasibility of the plan for 
Intermediate schools submitted to the board by the educational committee of 
tlie couuuM^hil club. 

While liter? are some excellent suggestions in the plan with which schoolmen 
have longjpeen familiar. 1 am opintsed to Its adoption by the board of educa- 
tion for flu* following reasons: 

1. it would involve tin entire ns»rgnnl7.ntbm of the school system, which 
would necessarily extend over several years. 

2. It* would. In*. my judgment. Involve a large expenditure for suitable build- 
ing^ nml would Increase Instead of diminish the cost of maintenance. 

3. it would make a natural stopping place for boys and girls of the ninth 
grade, and would diminish Instead of increase high-school attendance. 

4. It would largely reduce the attendance In the high schools, although at 
the present time the board 1ms already made arrangements to largely Increase 
their capacity. 

5. The so-called “bridge" lietwoen courses by which a pupil could pass from 
one course to tlie other Is not feasible If the courses be as radically different as 
I understand the plan of the club eon template's. 

0. There Is no evidence whatever to show that tjie proposed arrangement 
will hold In school the boys nud girls who now leave. 

7. While 1 believe In extending as far ns possible Industrial work In the 
schools, I do not believe that at the spinning of the seventh grade it is usually 
|K)sslhle for the children or teachers to decide which of two entirely distinct 
cmirsetf—cmo largely literary and the other largely Industrial— the pupils should 

! >U ™would suggest in place of this plan a general plan ns follows, which, ho Wx. 
ever, will he only an experhnort : 

Tlmt In the location .ami ereottwi of new buildings for the. coming year the 
board have In mind the Idea of massing the seventh nud eighth grades as far 
as possible. In this case. If It were desirable to have two courses, a ^hpnge 
could readily be made In the hlgh-scboql courses so Jim t either grade course^ 
could easily articulate .with the corresponding course lu the high school: 
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. S ,°. far ns deiiartmentm work Is concerned, which Is so stronglv recommended 
rLr.® c p mnll, , t . ee - ' 1>“» '>ecn In use In iimiiy 0 f the ii In non | k,1 Ih schools for 
rronlotlon •>>’ subjects Instead of by grades need Involve no change of 

I take the llbertv of addP •: that the difficulty, lu my Judgment, Is not In the 
seventh, eighth a..d ninth 7 „des. but In the g“mles below. The primary 
grades esiieclally are so crowded that It is lui|>osslhle for the tenchor to 
proi^rly preimre the large number of children which she has under her charge 
for the next higher grade, and for tills reason retardation, of which we hear so 
much. Is most In evidence in the lower grades. With the nuiuher of children 

n!r,i,^ , i he * r . T l,CP< ' H l "' J|l, “ r 1,1 eiit-li building for tl,e children who are 
In their work, und with n few ungrmleti rooms in different pints of tl* 
city to which abnormal children might lie sent. I think the problem o' retaining 
pupils 1,1 school through the seventh and eighth grades, and eve,! Ihrough the 
high schools, would he practically sol veil. 

State of AYiC York. Department of Munition. Anitrnr S Draper late com- 
mistioner. Perhaps the most signitlcant and fnr-renching step toward reor- 
ganizing the scIkmiI system on 11 functional basis which has vet bivn mnde in the 
United Stntes was flint taken by the school authorities of the State of New York 
Under the distinguished leadership' of Andrew S. Drai>er, late commissioner of 
education. Sinking -ii|Km the signiHcance of this step, I)r. Do. Ganno. of 
Cornell Tniverslty. recently said: 

Unless my porspoctlve Is wrong, this Now York reorganization. whereby we 
FlZ a .'i C '' fn emphasize our democracy and nt the same time make the 
European efficiency In secondary education possible, and can, moreover estate 
lish n type of industrial whim! inn of the massed suitnldo to o»:r conditions so 

ni^rn* f ,M In l>f Knr ° |10 ' S|,r *‘ :l<1 ,0 tllL ' »tber States of our Union 

and will ultimately become the accepted ty|ie of organization of education in ill 
countries that are nt bottom democratic. 1 therefore consider this the- best 
piece of constructive educational statesmanship since the time of Horace Mann. 

The plan which was adopted in September (1010), and which is being rapidly 
accepted by the schools of the State, provisos that, from the standpoint of the 
content of school work, the entire school period below the college lie broken into 
three groin*: The elementary group, embracing the (Jjst six years of sclaad 
life; the Intermediate group, comprising tlnyseventh ami eighth years- and 
the hlgh-schod group, covering the usual ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
yenrs. Ultimately. It Is thought, the ninth grade may he added to the Inter- 
mediate course, though at the present time, owing to the physical organization 
of the schools, the condition of the buildings in cities and villages. I, ml other 
local difficulties, It seems Impracticable to make the shift. The character and 
scope of the change which was proposed were liricliy set forth in the following 
statement. Introductory to the Course of Study and Syllabus for the Elc- 
mentnry Schools" (1010): 

In determining the work of the elementary schools a six-year cAtirse lias been 

1,1 Ylwmieter mid adapted to all children until 
that period of their development when they manifest different Interests, mental 
powers, nnd tnstes, which is usually nt the nee of 12. \ 

This slx-yeai course Is followed* by nn intermediate course of two yenrs oov- 1 
®? venth and eighth grades nnd rounding out the elementary 
t 7 0 : yc,, r c T ur8e .the work begins to differentiate.. Work is 
planned which Tends to the long-estnbllshed high-school courses, to commercial 
courses, and to Industrial courses. Certain work previously (lone In the htgh- 
schwlcourse has been brought dowji In this two-year course to economize the 

hTTJ i n !^^ r 2 ,UCe .K th . e 1 rpsm,re nn<1 * trnln untter which hlgh-school students 
ime labored during their flfst years in high school, and to Interest pupils hi 

n° T nnl " ,n Bcll0nl for n Prontc number of years. 
Tnoreare. therefore, the following-courses : \ 

I. Six-year elementary course. 

II. Intermediate coursd, seventh nud eighth yeara 
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v When, In 1905. the educational department of the State was reorganized, a 
^ syllabus for the elementary schools, then comprising 1 eight 'grades, was adopted, 
but with the expressed belief that it should be revitied at the end of flveVears. 
One year prior to the expiration of this five-yen r^’eriod Mr, Draper expressed 
his conclusions respecting the lines along which fie revision of the elementary 
course Rhould be made. 1 In brief, his conclusion^ were: That the next syllabus 
should cover a period of six years Instead of eight; that the Instruction given 
ull pupils during the first period should be the same. Irrespective of the courses 
pursued thereafter; that near the age of 12 there should begin a differentiation 
in course of study for different groups of children; that It must not be under- 
stood that all elementary work will cense at the end of the sixth grade; and 
that the projjosed six-year syllabus will articulate with the element a ry work 
between that of such six years and the regular academic work and lead to 
courses In trude schools, commercial schools, aud high schools of the present 
standard. 

The Intermediate school, ns it is developing in the State of New York, seems 
to afford a particularly fortunate opportunity, for localities desiring it, to intro- 
duce work of an industrial and vocational character. The progress of this 
tendency is sketched by Mr. Dnij>er iu the seventh annual report, issued by his 
department in 3911, under the caption “ Intermediate Industrial Schools”: 

Those cities and union free-scliool districts which have availed themselves of 
the precisions of the education law, which provide for Industrial education by 
establishing Industrial or vocational schools, have admitted Into such schools 
pupils who .would nominally be In the seventh and eighth years of the elemen- 
tary schools. These pupils in attendance upon vocational schools are taking 
work based upon the elementary syllabus. S]K>oinl provision was made in the 
syllabus for such pupils by Introducing commercial and industrial geography. 
Industrial arithmetic, household economy, mechanic arts, and mechanical draw- 
ing. In developing the courses of study It was assumed that nil pupils in the 
seventh and eighth years, irrespective of their future plans, would study similar 
English literature and coiiijtosltlon. hlolAv, civics, and physiology. Discrimi- 
nation need not be made in teaching ihme subjects In the seventh and eighth 
grades to the various groups of pupils.^ Facility In Ihe intelligent use of the 
English language, knowledge of the civic duties and privileges of the citizen, 
and definite information regarding the functions and care of the body are essen- 
tial qualities to the development of thinking boys and girls, irrespective of their 
probable vocations or the higher schools which they may attend. 

Primarily these schools do the work preparatory to the trade schools, for, 
according to the law, one of the requirements for entrance to the latter schools 
U that the pupils should have completed the general indusTrlltk schools. There 
is, however, nothing to ptevent the graduates of the two-year industrial course 
from entering the regular high schools, ns pupils who take Industrial work In 
the seventh and eighth years of the elementary school are also requited to take 
English, history, geography, physiology, and arithmetic. While the treatment 
of subject matter Is somewhat different from that given the regular pupils In 
the corresponding year of the elementary schools, there need be no doobt that 
the mental development attained Is as great for one class of students as for 
the other. 

At the same time it must be borne In mind that some pupils will wish to enter 
the regular secondary school. Some puiftts are likely to discover that they 
have little aptitude for industrial vocations, and. furthermore, they rni^v hnve 
ample means, both material and mental, to pursue the academic course' aud to 
postinme the? time when they must think of their future vocations. Ex]>orlence 
hns alrendj^hown, however, that the majority of graduates of the Intermedi- 
ate schools do. not desire to enter the regular high, schools; but In order to 
provide $>r those who do wish to enter such schools the board of regents has 
made a regulation covering their case. It has been provided that students 
„ who have completed eight years in the elementary schools — six years of which 
have been Ih ijte regular elementary work as outlined In the syllabus, and two 
years of whiSt have been in the Intermediate Industrial school work corre- 
- dpontilng to the seventh and eighth grade*— may enter the regular high school. 

1 Fifth An. Rep. Ed. EH&t, BUto of N. T. (1900), pp. 6-8, 
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There has been greater interest shown In the State in the establishment of 
these intermediate industrial schools open to pupils who are In the seventh and 
eighth years, or who are 14 years of age, thnu has been shown in the establish- 
ment of trade schools. This Is in Hue with the natural development of the 
movement for Industrial education. It is In the natural order of tilings to 
begin with those'phnses of a new' system of education which are most needed 
and which are most logical in the complete development of an entire system. 
Everywhere it is recognized that one of tlie main arguments for industrial 
education is that it will provide educational facilities for children who would 
otherwise leave school at the fourteenth year and enter unskilled industries. 
Furthermore, the problem of holding children in school until they have attain- 
ments which cnn never be taken away from them is worthy of great considera- 
tion. Every child should remain in the elementary school until he Is prepared 
to enter a higher school or until he 1ms a training which tits him to know what 
he wants to do in life, some preparation for Ills chosen vocation, ns well ns n 
solid grounding In the fundamentals. Industrial training aims to meet these 
conditions, and ns the Intermediate Industrial schools increase in number, and 
ns their graduates clamor for advanced training for the industries, we may 
expect that the localities will provide for the other class of schools outlined in 
the law. 

The Philippine Inland** Department of Education . — It Is interesting to observe 
how nearly the men who shai*M the educational system of the IMilllppincs have 
approached the grouping toward which American cities are now tending. The 
bureau of education of the Philippines wps established in 1900 — 

to give to every' inhabitant of the Philippine Islands a primary — but thoroughly 
modern — education, to thereby lit the race for participation in self-government 
and for every sphere of activity offered by the life of the Par Fast, and to sup- 
plant the Spanish language by the introduction of English, as a basis of educa- 
tion ami a means of Intercourse and comuumlcutlon. * 

The beginning of the educational system was laid during the superlntemlency 
of Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, but assumed Its present form of organization, which In 
Its Important features is doubtless permanent, umler the direction of Dr. David 
P. Rarniw*; general superintendent of education (1903-1909).’ 

As originally planned by Dr. Harrow's, provision was made for a school period 
covering 12 years, of which the elementary division embraced 0 years; the sec- 
ondary period 4 years, with the last 2 years reserved for subjects of study 
usually found in a college course — tbe whole leading to the grnntlng of the 
bachelor of arts degree*. It was believed that tbe essentials of the academic 
courses, which In the United States require eight years, could 1 h j given in six 
years. Inasmuch, however, ns the resources at the command of the department 
were not sufficient to guarantee to all of the children a schooling i>er!od of ,slx 
years, this division wnp broken into two parts, of three years each, covered, 
respectively, by the “primary'* and “ intermediate '* schools. 

The work of the primary school’, It was exacted, would in the course of 10 
years practically eliminate illiteracy among tbe children of tbe rising genera- 
tion. and would give to those who could not afford to spend more than three 
years lu school a knowledge of essentials and a moral, physical,* mul mental 
training “ suffldent^t^'equlp them for the modest demands of a modest life." 
T*o fill the Interval iii the child's training betw'een the primary school and the 
secondary courses of Ae high school, as well ns toeqnble those who could afford 
to do so to continue their work beyond the brief course «of^be first three years, 
the intermediate schools, covering the lust three years of tbe.elementnry divi- 
sion, were devised. It ,was found, however, that while the work 

deemed essential could be given in the six years covered by the primary and 
Intermediate schools, It was impossible to give. In addition,’ ns much attention to 


1 See reports of the secretary of public Instruction and 'of tbe general superintendent of 
edueation In Report* of Philippine Commission. 
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preparation for industrial efficiency in the primary grades us the need required. 
In 1907, therefore, the course of study wus revised and one year added to the 
work of the primary school. 

As the length of the Intermediate course was not changed, the elementary 
division now comprises a period of seven years, instead of six, as originally out- 
lined, although it is iwsslbiv for n ejiild who is , planning for a professional life 
to limit himself to the juadomic work of the elementary iK*rlod and thus com- 
plete the course in six -years. In other departments the original time 'scheme 
stiil lathis, so that the entire i»eriod of schooling provides for 1*2 or 13 years, 
instead of the 12 only which obtained prior to 11*07, 

Uhile provision hns uot yet lHH.m \nade, except iu Manila, for the training 
on rescinding lo^tlinl given in the freshman and sophomore courses of American 
colleges, yet the scheme which has been planned provides that opportunity for 
work of this character shall ultimately he given In the high schools of the sev- 
eral territorial divisions. When this step shall have been taken the Philippine 
educational system will, in the essential features resisting the grouping of 
grades and their articulation, bo in close cot^esiHunlcnce with the arrangement 
which is coming rapidly to obtain in America— that of six years in the ele- 
mentary division ami six or eight years in the secondary division— the whole 
leading to the *• Junior certificate," or possibly, as some are urging, to the bache- 
lor of arts degree. 

It may be of interest to mentioifthe school organizations of Argen- 
tina and of -I a pan, which, in many respects, are similar to that 
toward which the progressive movement in this country, is growing, 

Argentina, Deportment of Education . — For more than 50 venrsfhe National 
Government of Argentina baa been actively engaged In reorganizing | ts educa- 
tlnnal system ami practice. In Its present form tlm system dates back to 1884, 
nlien the form of organization which now obtains was Instituted. The ele- 
mentary division covers bIx (trades of one year each, and Is well o mi ill zed 
especially In the city of Itnenos- Aires. The constitution „f Argentina places’ 
upon the Provinces the obligation of maintaining primary schools, but, owing 
to the lack of resources which characterizes ninny of the Provinces, the Republic 
has been obliged to contribute to their support. The course of instruction 
among the secondary schools, which are known us lima, „ u d eolegtui, covers a 
period of five years and articulates with the elementary division. The pupil 
enters nt about the age of 12. and by the time he reaches 17 he is prepared for 
the professional courses, four years Iu length for the most part, of some one 
of the three national universities. 1 

Japan, Department of EdumtUm.-WbUe the educational organization of 
Japan Is of remote origin, extending Imck.to the second century after Christ 
it was not until 1871 that a department of education was fronted, and not until 
1880 that the foundations of the present system were lnld. 8ince 1886 very 
earnest and Intelligent attention has been given to the improvement of the 
system then established. In consequence of -these modifications the system, 
articulated In all of Its parts, now embraces an elementary division covering a’ 
minimum of six years, n^ secondary division of six years, and a division of 
higher education which provides the opportunity for three years of college 
work and five years of graduate work, the whole leading to the doctor’s degree. 

The elementary schools, according to imperial ordinance, are designed “to 
give children the rudiments of moral education and of education specially 

of th * P"*"" •“ Argentina »<* Rep, of V. B. Commit Kd. 
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adapted to make of them Rood members of the community, together with such 
general knowledge and skill as are necessary for practical life, clue attention 
being paid to their bodily development.** These schools are divided into groups. 

ordinary’* elementary schools with n course of four years, obligatory for all 
who have reached « years of ago; and “higher** elementary schools, wherein 
the course may be of two years, three years, or four years, as the particular 
locality determines. Inasmuch as the two-year course urticulntes with the 
schools of secondary grade, and as provision Is made whereby pupils from 
higher elementary schools having a throe or four year course are gi\eu ad- 
vanced standing la t he secondary schools. It is correct to say Mint the Japanese 
system Is built u|H>n an elementary division of six years. * 1 

^•ho <w>ndary education of the country Is given in middle schools, girls’ 
higher schools, and Lu some of the technical, commercial/ and agricultural 
schools which have been rapidly established since the war with ltussia. The 
middle schools provide for the boys and afford instruction in such arts mid sci- 
ences ns are necessary. In the pretmrntlon for higher and special education. 
The course of study covers five years, but a supplementary course of one year 
may he added for further training In the branches already studied. The work 
In these schools is departmental. Only those students who have emu plot M the 
four-year course of the ordinary elementary schools and the.two-yonr course of 
the higher elementary schools, or the equivalent of such courses, and who are 
12 years of age are admitted to the uddule schools. Graduates of these school* 
of secondary rank are admitted to the “higher schools,** corresitouding to out* 
colleges, only upon commit] vo examination, as these schools can uccomniodatc 
no Inore than n fifth of the number of students who apply. 

The higher education of Japan is comprised in the imperial universities of 
^he country and iu the so-called higher schools. The latter are predmuinantlv 
preparatory In character. The courses of study therein cover three years, and 
three lines of work are offered, each preparing for particular tfepartments in the 
universities. The Imperial universities lnTve for their object ** the teaching of 
such arts and sciences as are rpqutfed for. .1 ho purpose of the State and the 
prosecution of original researches in suOli arts and sciences.” Each university 
consists of a “university hull’* and “colleges.” the university ball being 
established for tlie purpose of pursuing original research und-the colleges fnr 
instruction, theoretical aud practical. 1 


1 I'or courses of study «ee Appendix, pp. 1 7 :t- 1 T G. 

1 For a comprehensive description of (lie system ns It was In iih> 4 H ee Kitucattun m 
Japan, prepared by the Departmeut of Education (Jopau), 1004. for the St, Louis Kmk»- 
sltloo. 
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Chapter VI. 

THE PLAN ADOPTED BY BERKELEY. CAL. 


Contf*tr — Tty* Amprtrnn (school system In contrfifii with Ktiropmn BTHtoms — The Oor- 
111,1,1 system — The French system— The Itnllnn system — The Kngilsh system— The 
*ieM.ml)iry schools* of Ireland — The secondary schools of Scotland — The Swiss sys* 
tent — Setiool mortality In the American system: tlm studies, of Thorndike. Ayres, 
Strnyer — The plnn adopted In Ferkeley. Cnl.-The dlfflcultles met In Its innugura- 
tion ; internal organization ; principals and trncliers : Irpil dlfflcultles; congested 
schools -A campaign of publicity — .Turlsdlct Inn of departmental heads— The lower 
high school; n transition period — Iteenlts of the arrangement — Kffect on school 
ntteudunce— Opportunity for changing' the content of the courses of study. 


The public-school system, :is it has developed in America, in re- 
spect to the grouping of years and .the articulation of its chief 
divisions, is a system which is. based, in the main, on remote prac- 
tices of the church, sanctioned hv custom, and formulated by legal 
enactment. In so far as it sought to provide a mechanism whereby 
a child mav pass, by successive steps, from division to division, on 
his way from the kindergarten to the university, the system has done 
well. Indeed, in this respect the American child, until he ultimately 
leaves the system, is never off the main track. At no step of the way 
is it incumbent upon him or his parents finally to determine his 
career. Moreover, having determined it, he can, at any step of the 
way. without lass or waste, recheek and reformulate his judgment. 

A child is limited in his advancement only by his ability and his" 
application. There are no derailing switches in the American sys- 
tem., and in this particular it stands out in striking contrast with 
the systems of the Old World. 

In Germany the parent must decide before his child enters school 
whether lie is to be some kind of a mechanic or small business in an. or 

to adopt for his vocation some one of the professions. If the de- 
cision favors the former, then he sends his child to the Volksschule. * 
winch carries the masses of both sexes to the age of 14, At this age 
the school education of the child ceases, except that in some Prussian 
cities “middle" -schools (M ittelschuhn) have been estahlished^for 
those who are able to pay a yearly tuition fee of from $10 to $25, and 
which offer a course nearly parallel to the eight-year course of the 
elementary school. 1 Some further instruction in direct preparation 



brief characterisation of the Jfiffclachwfen of Prowl* la given In Rep t of U, B . Coin,' 
£d. (1010), vol. 1, pp. 477—479, 
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, for various trade* * and business occupations can be secured, also, in 
certain localities, among the German States, through *1 continuation 
schools, \vhich(d)ough independent of both the elementary ^clmols 
and the schools of secondary grade, seek to build on the foundation 
laid in the former. 

If, on the other hand, the parent desires his child to prepare for 
a professional career, either among the learned professions or among 
those ret i uiring technical preparation, if? tits him to enter 
some school of second a ry^ grade ( Gy,m na&i u /«-, Rvahjym naxlum , 
or Oberrealxchule) by procuring private instruction or bv 
sending him to the Vonchulf for a preparatory course of 
three years. 1 When, at 0 or 10, the child is ready to efiter a 
secondary school, to begin there a nine -year period of study, the 
parent must define still more narrowly the future of his child. If 
- lie decides upoirthe Gymiwxhuiu the child's course will he n classical 
^one, in which the study of Latin and Greek predominates: if the 
Reahjymnaxtvm* Greek will be replaced by the study of modern 
^ languages, supplemented by mathematics and silence: and if the 
Oberrcalschuh' he selected, French will be substituted for Latin, a ltd 
only modern subjects taught, the main object being to prepare the 
pupil for doing original work, ,iu mathematics and the natural 
sciences. Having chosen among schools, the option is ended, for the 
curriculum in each is so heavy that the pupil never attempts to take 
studies .outside the prescribed course. For parents who live in 
localities where but one kind of school is to he foupd there is really 

V no choice. 

V In France also the universities and secondary schools are closely 
* related, the two orders of institutions forming a continuous and 

complete system of liberal and professional juration. in which the 
secondary .schools embrace two cycles of work— =T>ne of four years, be- 
ginning at 11 years of ago; the other of three, terminating with the 
granting of the bachelor's degree — and the whole being the necessary 
preliminary for admission to the specialized course of the universi- 
ties and the great technical schools. 2 The elementary division, on 
the other hand, comprises the primary schools, covering the ages ' 
from G to 12, which terminate with an examination entitling the 
- successful candidate to a certificate of primary studies that exempts 
the holder from the obligation to attend school. Beyond these pri- 
mary schools lie the higher primary schools (12 to 1G), with a course 

1 It should 1>e noted that a relatively a mall number leave the elementary schools cjich 
year at It or 10 yearn of u^c to enter the various secondary schools. Id 1008-0, of an 
enrollment In the elementory schools of 228,433 In Berlin, 2,234 mode such change. See 
Hep, of u . S. com. Rd. (1010), vol. 1, p. 400. T lu _. 

* See Rep, of V . B, Com. . Ed,. (1002), vol. 1, p. 080 ; also ch, 13 for a detailed account of 
the reforms of 1002 In secondary education ; also Compayre, In Educational Review, Feb., 
1003. 
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• covering three years, to which a fourth may he added, open to candi* 
dates above 13 years of age, for pupils who have secured the certifi- 
cate of primary .studies or Who can pass nil examination. The only J 
point of contact between thq elementary division and that of the 
secondary school is that pupils from the higher primary schools can 
enter the section of the first cycle of secondary work (section B), 
in which neither Latin nor Greek is taught. 

Inasmuch, however, us the secondary schools are not Tree schools 
and as the certificate of primary studies, originally granted to stimu- 
late interest in the primary schools, is secured by many at the mini- 
mum age of 11, and as, furthermore, the compulsory education period 
does not extend beyond 13 and is not rigidly enforced, the masses ' 
drop out of school in great numbers, few availing themselves of the 
coordination of the two divisions. Recently, however, through the 
articulation of the higher primary schools and the colleges that are 
of secondary rank, but established bv local authorities and main- 
tained in part by the State, n gradual approach of the primary and 
secondary divisions is observable. Although these colleges follow the 
»srfinc official programs as the Iycees (the typical secondary schools of 
France), few of them oiler the full course of instruction, so that they 
have formed a sort of inferior order of secondary schools, or a 
preparatory stage to the upper cycle (or section) of the Iycees. 1 

Secondary education in Italy iriso is lacking in coordination with 
that of the elementary division. It comprises two main subdivisions: 
First, those schools wherein education of a technical character is 
given; second, the classical schools (gymnasia); that articulate with 
the universities. Pupils enter the latter at 8 or 9 years of age. 
After a course lasting five years they are prepared for the lyeee, 
which is simply n school in which the classical studies begun in the 
gymnasium can be continued for three years more, thus preparing tlip 
pupil for the university. Pupils enter the gyinnasicn with th <f equiv- 
alent of the first three years of wokIc given in the elementary schools. 
This preparation is secured from private tutors or in private schools, 
ns they rarely enter«from the public elementary school itself. While 
elementary schooling in^taly is secular, obligatory, and gratuitous 
from the sixth to the ninth year, yet the apathy among the masses is 
so great that but a 'small percentage of those who complete the com- 
pulsory three-year period finish the sixth school year, which is the 
highest in the elementary schools.* 

In England there are no free secondary schools, and but few where 
the chnrges are within tl^beach of . any but well-to-do people. There 

fleo Current Tcndcncico in Secondary and Higher Education in France, in Tftfp. of V. 8. 

Com. Ed. (1010), voL 1, pp. 41S-417.. 

f 1 In 1900 only a trifle over 7 per otat, according to Monroe In Rep. of V. 8. Com: Ed, 
<10O6),voLl,p, 77. 
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is no English counterpart to the free public high school of America. 

In consequence a secondary education is beyond the rench of the 
great proportion of the poorer people. A small proportion of ambi- 
tious children from the public elementary schools, however, are en- 
abled to secure secondary schooling in favored localities through a 
system of free scholarships obtained bv competitive examination. v 
However, the endowments which produce these scholarships are scat- 
tered over England capriciously, as The accident of the residence of 
nncient donors or the appreciation of landed property may have 
determined. 1 Moreover, the scholarships are often competed for and 
obtained by the rich, and liberally taught children, who' look upon 
the scholarship as an honor, and thus the poorer and less fortunate 
children nre crowded out. Some school hoards appropriate a sum 
of money sufficient to secure attendance of their brightest pupils at 
endowed schools, but this again is appropriated on competitive 
examination. So difficult is it for the poor hoy to secure such educa- 
tion that the number to he found in the two gryat English universi- 
ties— Oxford and Cambridge — who have secured . their elementary 
preparation in these State-aided schools is lmt 1 per cent of the total 
university enrollment, and yet 85 per cent of the entire population 
depends upon these elementary schools for education. In other 
• words, the 15 per cent of population that are financially able to 
dispense with State-aid schools contribute 90 per cent of the uni- 
versity enrollment. 2 

The intermediate (secondary) schools of Ireland, like the sec- 
ondary schools of England, do not form a link between the public 
elementary and higher institutions. * In both countries they oiler 
distinct courses, parallel in n sense to the elementary school, hut ex : 
tending beyond it. Again, it is difficult for the children of poor 
* pnrents in each to avail themselves of its advantages. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, the secondary school, as a rule, 
may be said to be continuous with the elementary school, connecting . 
the latter with the university, somewhat after the arrangement 'in 
America, though "unlike in that children attending such schools are 
obliged to pay fees. It should be said, however, that there is no 
country in the world that is so wefl provided as Scotlan% with 
scholarships, or bursaries, as they are called, to enable the poor 
students to attend universities and secondary schools. 8 

The only system in Europe which is at all comparable to the 
American system, in respect to* the important place granted to tl M 
primary school, is that which has been developed among the Cantons 

, 1 Sharpies*, Enplfsfc Education , p. 78. 

* Ibid., pp. SO. 81. , 

9 Rep, of V. 8, Com. Ed, (1910), vol. 1, pp. 685-587 ; jgWes an account also of the reform 
In the 'bursary system. ; 
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of Switzerland. As s in America, the primary school, which every 
Swiss child must attend for from G to 8 or 9 years, is the common 
trunk from which all other schools branch. Like the American 
system, again, nowhere are found preparatory grades connected di- 
rectly with secondary institutions. As a consequence,* the child of 
the wealthy parent and the child of the parent who is poor attend 
the same school and mingle freelyi without regard to pecuniary con- 
dition or social rank. ' ~ 

With the possible exception of Switzerland, the school systems of 
Europe 1 are broken into two great divisions, one comprising the ele- 
mentary schools, the other the secondary schools and the universities. 
Both’ divisions reach down to the age of school commencement, and, 
within the scope common to both, are parallel to each other; vet, in 
respect to relationship, they remain practically separate and dis- 
tinct. Jly their origin and history the universities and ’secondary 
schools of these systems are closely related, the two institutions -form- 
ing a continuous and complete system of liberal and professional edu- 
cation. In these systems the secondary division of education is not 
regardedNs a second stage in a continuous process, as with us, but 
rather as an order of education which, coupled with the university, 
is superior in rank to that embraced in schools of elementary grade. 

This distinction arises from the belief that those who are destined for 
professional careers ami for leadership in tke State should be edu- 
^ cateil from their earli^t years in a different manner and in a differ- 
ent class of subjects from the laboring.masses. Under such systems, 
moreover, the entire future of the the child must ho determined at 
nn age when little can be known of his tastes and aptitudes and long 
before lie himself is competent to form a judgment. He is thus com- 
pletely at the mercy of others, and in the event a mistake is made is v 
without recourse. 

The trend of education in America during the colonial period* and 
well down -to the mujdleof the next century, was in the same direction. 
There were many indications that as school practices crystallized 
' into organized systems in America the same lines of demarcation 
would be drawn. The relatively unimportant pljice^ held during 
these periods by the elementary school, the fpet that education was 
- looked upon as infecting the individual rather than as a matter of 
concern to the State, the length of timo-required to develop a feeling 
of nationality, the dominance of the university and its demand for 
institutions preparatory in character, the influence of European mod- 
els and precedents — nil tended to make America slavish in its imita- 
tor administrative purposes there are three divisions: Elementary, secon&ary, and. 
higher, or *’ superior " education. 


V 

* 
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tion of the school systems of the Old World. Fortunately, however, 
apposing influences were at work which culminated about the middle 
of the last century in a sharp but victorious struggle, out of which 
has come a public-school system completely democratized in respect 
to providing a direat connection between its two poles for every 
4:hild who wills it, whether rich or poor. 

• Despite the fact, however, that America has developed a straight 
path between the elementary school and the university, recent studies 
of school attendance show that very few of those who enter the 
primary grades ever reach the university. The first serious study of * 
^ school elimination.nnade in accordance with modern statistical meth- 
ods, was that by Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, of Columbia Uni-* 
versity, in lt>07. 1 This bulletin started, a discussion which led to a 
number of important investigations in the same field, the two ljiost 
valuable being that by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, published in 1900, 2 and that by Prof. George Drayton 
Strnyer, of Columbia University, published in 1911* 3 
In attempting to determine what proportion of the children who 
* enter our schools drop out before completing the course, and the 
points in our system \\*ftere this elimination is greatest, a different 
method of estimating the number of pupils annually entering school 
# wal used in each of these* three studies. Thorndike assumed that 
the average enrollment of pupils in -the first three grades would 
approximate the number of pupils entering the first grade in a 
given year. Ayres held tliat the number beginning school each year 
is approximately equal to the “ average of the generations of the 
£ ages 7 to 1*2 v in the school, membership of the system under con- 
* sideration. 4 Straver, on the other hand, built up his investigation 
on the assertion* that — 

the generation of children* entering school in any one year is best represented 
by the largest age* group, .which Is precisely a generation of children, and since 
It Is the largest, it probably approximates more closely tbun any other that 
generation whlyh has entered the schools during the current year.® 

t In trying to determine the general tendency of the American 
public-school system respecting elimination, it will be instructive to 
compare the conclusions reached by these investigators. By way of 
explanation, it should be noted that Ayres and Strayer have not cor- 
rected for pupils who are repeating their work; further, that where 

the numbers exceed 100 in each case**the presence of repeaters is 

0 * 

1 Ttaonyllke, The Kttmlnatfon of Pupil* from School , Bu. of Ed., Bui. No. 4, 1907. 
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indicated. The school life of every 100 children annually entering 
the first grade follows: I 


Pupil* remaining in each grade out »/ those entering first grade. 


Klerpent&ry grades. 


ITIgh -school years. 


j 

*1 

; £ 

9 

l 

Third. * 

Fourth. 

/I 

JZ 

£3 

r 

. 

H. 

OC 

5 

l 

* 

Jf 

2 

U. 

•e 

c 

c 

V 

d5 

£ 

b 

JZ 

£ 

S 

t*. 

Thorndike ■ 

100 

100 

l 

100 

I 

90 

SI 

. 6S 

54 

40 

27 

17 

12 

s 

Avtm 1 

1:3 

129 

12# 

120 

Iftfi 

90 

71 

51 • 

40 

19 

u 

• 10 

Stravpri! 1 * 0 ? 9 

150 

120 

115 

no 

100 

S5 

fi5 

50 

35 

. 20 

14 

10 

Birajer^^ 

HO 

115 

no 

110 

95 

N5 

75 

f.0' 

45 

30 

20 

id 


* Thorndike, The Elimination of PvpUifrom School, p. 11. 

1 A vrr*>, Isigqnrdt in Out School*, |>. 57. , 

• sirayer, Age and Grade Ccntu* of SchooU and College!, p. 135. ' 

Noting as nn exception Thorndike's belief that school elimination 
logins early in the primary grades, it is possible to summarize the 
important conclusions these investigators reached respecting the 
general tendency of the system, thus: Of every 100 children an- 
nually entering the first grade of our schools, practically all will 
reach the end of the fifth grade. Between this point and the first 
Year of the* high school, from 00 to 67 per cent of those reaching the 
fifth grade will be lost, leaving hut from 17 to 25 of the originaMOO 
pupils who will reach the second year of the high school. „ Out of 
this number, only* from 8 to 10 will fiddly complete the high*school 
course. Studies which havebeen made in California show that of 
the 8 or 10 who graduate ftv the high school, fewer than 3 gqfer 
normal schools, colleges, or other schools of n grade beyond ^hat of 
the high school, and of this number fewer than 1.5 remain to the 
end of the course. 

A system in which the divisions, elemeitfnry, high school, nnd col- * 
lege, are so articulated as to permit ^ach division to possess a dis- 
tinctive function nnd a distinctive content shaped to meet such domi- 
nating purpose, would go far toward holding in the system the great 
numbers who are now falling by the wayside. The common arrange- 
ment, of assigning eight yenrs to .the period of elementary study and 
four years to that of secondary instruction, o^|p no such oppor- 
tunity. Eight years, in the life of the child, beginning with Che age 
of 6, carries him beyohd the time nltessary to acquire the tools of an 
education, and* beyond the first natural division in his life, viz, that, 
which comes with the dawn of adolescence. Its expiration finds him,* 
if he has made normal. progress through the grades, fully two years 
advanced into a period where nature demands a very 'different con- 
tent knd treatment from that in the period when the rudiments of, 

. ' 'A . 
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education are being acquired. While the advent of adolescence 
brings no greater break than does the change of night into day. yet 
as night differs from day, imperceptible though the transition from 
one to the other may be, so the characteristics of the child differ from 
thpse of th^ youth. The school system, in its organic form, and in 
the articulafioa of its-parts, completely ignores the significant physi- 
ological and psychical changes which are ushered in with the advent 
of adolescence. That this phenomenon in human development is 
ignored by the system accounts in a very large degree for the rapid 
elimination in the upper grammar grades; nor will this loss bo 
greatly decreased until an intelligent attempt is made by the educa- 
tors to shape the system and the content of the courses to meet the 
needs that demand satisfaction. 

That the present arrangement is not adequately accomplishing this 
is clear furthermore, not alone from the loss in the upper grades, but 
from that in the first year of the high school ns well. Avres claims 
thnt more than half of those enrolling in the ninth year never enter 
the tenth year. "Whether this proportion be exact Ar not, educators 
know thnt the loss at this point is very large, greater, in fact, than 
that between the eighth grade nnd the high school. The reason is 
'obvious, namely, the articulation of the two' divisions is an artificial 
one, and one that does not meet the need for a gradual transition. 
The teachers in the.two divisions nre different in type; the adminis- 
trative methods are radically different; the subjects of study in the 
early yenrs of the latter division nre not such as appeafto the natural 
interest of the pupils;, in short, no proper transition has been pro- 
vided between the one and the other and, in consequence, the pupil 
frequently becomes dishenrtened nnd drops out, with the conscious- 
ness of having failed. In many instances it is a failure for which the 
system in its blindness is responsible. Limiting the elementary 
division to six years and throwing in a three or ftuir year period be- 
tween the termination of the elementary division and* the beginning 
of the upper half of the secondary period, which would provide a 
careful transition from the one to the other, would' surely go far to- 
ward holding in school those who. at this point, are dropping out on 
accourt of failure to make an adjustment to the new conditions thnt 
must be met in the high school. In the reorganization plan under 
which the school department of Berkeley, Cal., is now operating, an 
attempt is made to provide such a period of transition and, at the 
same time, to secure a grouping of the several grades which shall be 
based on funrtton rather than upon chance. 

pla y which *•* inaugurated in January, 1910, proposed that' 
the 12 grades, or years, be broken into three groups; The first ele- 
mentary, to comprise the first six years of school life; the second, the 
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lower high school, to comprise the seventh, eighth, and ninth years; 
and the third, the upper high school, to embrace all pqpils of the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years. In its ideal form, the plan re- 
quired separate buildings for the elementary division, a separate 
building for the lower high-school grades at the center of each group 
of elementary schools, and an upper high-school building at the 
geographicaUcenter of the entire city, and thus at a point equally 
convenient to all. In practice, jt was found that the buildings that 
were suited in size and equipment to the work of the lower high 
schools were not in every ease situated at points altogether central and 
convenient to all of a given group of elementary schools; hence ob- 
jection was at once made by some of the parents concerned. 

W hen first suggested the plan contemplated* transferring all of 
the children in the first six grades from the central or lower liigh- 
school buildings and distributing them among the elementary schools 
of the respective attendance districts. % It was found, however, that 
such action would require that the little children who were living 
within the shadows of the- central school would be obliged to attend 
schools situated at prohibitive distances. Two wavs of meeting 
this serious objection to the plan were considered: First, retaining 
a sufficient number of rooms for the use of the first two or three 
grades and transferring the entire enrollment of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades; second, retaining six rooms, one for each of the 
first six grades, to accommodate those children only who resided 
in close proximity to the school in question. The latter method 
was adopted, and has worked satisfactorily. 

Another serious difficulty developed in carrying the plan into 
effect — namely, the attachment that the children of the upper grades 
had formed for their respective schools, and their disinclination 
to leave their home school and the teachers with whom they were 
acquainted until their eighth-grade course was completed. This 
difficulty was met by requiring only those children who had com- 
pleted the work of the sixth grade in the outlying buildings to 
come in to the centrul school. The grades which had already en- 
tered upon the work of the seventh and eighth years were per- 
mitted to choose whether to remain in their home schools or be 
transferred to the central school, such decision to be determined bv 
majority vote of the class, after conference with the parents, and 
after the educational advantages to be obtained at the lower high 
schools had been pointed out to them. In several instances classes 
chose to enter the central schools immediately, but in other instances 
the fectirtg for the home school was so strong that the children re- 
mained ttntil the completion of their eighth year’s work. A traasb 
of one and one-Jialf years, or three terras^ however. 
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brought them all into the central schools, and without the necessity 
of distasteful compulsion. 

Various difficulties arose in connection with the internal organi- 
zation. especially as it affected the personnel of the School corps. 

The plan required that the principals of the lower high schools 
should hold certificates of high-school grade, and that the teachers 
of such schools should also be teachers empowered by law to do 
high-school work. A further difficulty developed respecting the 
salaries of the principals of the elementary schools. The salary 
schedule under which the principals work bases salary upon the 
grade of the building, which, in turn, is determined by the number 
of rooms - occupied. For instance, a 10-room building falls into one 
class, whereas a 15-room building is in the class below', in respect 
to the principal’s salary. 

The first was met by a transfer of principals, an arrangement 
that was made easy because of the fine spirit of the men concerned. 

In respect to the standard of certification required of the teachers, 
little difficulty was experienced in practice, because those, teachers 
at the central schools \vho had been doing successful work in the 
seventh and eighth grades were retained in their positions, and the 
high-school requirement was made to apply to new teachers coming 
into the department, who for the most part were to be assigned to v 
the ninth grade, which in accordance with California law is the 
first year of the high-school division. The salary schedule was so 
amended as to place all teachers of the lower 'high schools teaching 
on grammar-grade certificates on the grammar-school salary sched- 
ule, and all teachers teaching on high-school certificates on the salary 
schedule of the high school. The third objection from the corps 
was met by a liberal action on the part of the board of education 
to the effect that the principals of the elementary schools should 
not suffer a loss in salary on account of a decrease in attendance 
during the period of transition. In these ways the objections to 
the plan growing out of the personal interests of the school corps 
were met. 


Still another objection was raised— namely, that sufch an arrange- 
ment would be in conflict with the State laws, which view the ele- 
mentary-school district and the high-school district as two separate 
corporate entities, the one being represented by an el&nentary school 
board of education and the other by a hig"h-school board. Although 
the personnel of the two boards is the sanie, yet, under thflJaw, the 
bodies are separate and distinct. The law provides, 14 
that funds used for the maintenance of the elementary scnl 
one hand, and the high school, on the other, mustbe kept 
both regards income and expenditure. Again, the school" 
prides that certain subjects shall be taught in the elementary school 
► 
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and certain others in the high school; the State also has adopted a 
series of textbooks, which must be used in the elementary schools; 
furthermore, it decrees that no tocher who does not possess a high- 
school certificate issued by the State authorities shall teach a class 
of high-school grade, t These objections proved not to be serious; 
for, by being careful to use the State textbooks in flie seventh and 
eighth grades of the lower high schools; to keep the record of attend- 
ance of the seventh and eighth grades separate from that of the 
ninth grade, upon each of which the apportionment of the State 
school fund in part is basld; ancF to assign to the ninth grade only 
those teachers in the lower high school who were teaching'on high- 
school certificates, it was easy to carry the plaiyfSjp effect, even under 
a law which did not contemplate such an arrangement. 

A final difficulty arose, due to congestion at the central schools 
owing to fc the growth of the city. The capacity margin of the entire 
department has now become exhausted, and the people must take 
steps toward providing for the growth of the future. Recognizing 
that the plan proposed involved inconvenience, it was necessary to 
build up in the community a strong sentiment in support of it before 
the board of education could be expected to take affirmative action. 
A period of two months, therefore, prior to its adoption by the board 
was devoted to a campaign of publicity. Many meetings were held 
by improvement clubs, mothers’ clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, 
and other civic bodies for its examination. Even the churches cqopef- 
ated in the effort to place before all of the people interested in the 
schools the details of the plan. A printed explanation of the con- 
templated scheme was placed in every home in the city. Descriptive 
articles, appeared tflmost daily in the columns of the local press. 
More than 30 meetings were held among the citizens for a discussion 
of the plan, during each of which full opportunity 'was given for 
the presentation and frank discussion of the objections. In conse- 
quence of this period of discussion the objections were so far over- 
come that practically all of the organized bodies of citizens indorsed 
the proposed arrangement; whereupon, with complete unanimity, 
the board of education authorized its inauguration, knowing that the 
plan would be given sympathetic trial by the people. 

The form of the organization under which the lower high'schools 
were established was that commonly found in high schools through- 
out the country, embracing, so far as the corps, of instructors is con- 
cerned, (Uterincipal and teachers selected to combine sympathy with 
childsenl^bhe adolescent age, and a wider scholastic outlook than 
Hus to be found among teachers limited to a preparation 
W-school work. As in the upper high school, classes are 
ou the basis of subjects rather than upon the basis of 
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jj: school age, Promotion, as in the upper high school, is likewise upon 

* subjects and credits received, rather than by the class system which 
| prevails in the grades. It is also possible in these schools, within 

i limits, to elect courses, on the assumption that it is inadvisable to 

* require all children entering the adolescent period to pursue the 

same studies. v 

To bring about an organic unity between the work of these lower 
high schools and that of the upper high school, the jurisdiction of the 
; department heads of the latter has been extended downward, to in- 

| elude kindred lines of work begun there. Thus, for instance, the 

head of the history department supervises the work in the general 
[ field of history, from the seventh grade, inclusive, upward; so with 

i the head of the department of mathematics, of science, of English, 

j of foreign languages, of commercial work, and of mechanic arts. 

In two departments — those of drawing and household arts — the work 
throughout the entire department, including the three divisions, is 
j under the same supervision, respectively. In music, the work of the 

| supervisor of the elementary grades has been extended upward, to 

include that of the lower high schools. The elementary schools. 
j| except for the special subjects of music, drawing, and household 

l arts, are under the general control of a supervisor of elementary 

grades, who is responsible for the work of the schools embracing 
the first six years. Aside from offering deceives within certain 
i limitations, a differentiation lias been made in the work of the lower 

high schools themselves. In three of the schools courses are dupli- 
cated, but in the fourth school commercial and industrial courses 
are emphasized, ns this particular school is situated in the industrial 
section of the city. 

\> In this general arrangement the lower high school is viewed as 
. providing a three-year period between the elementary school, on the 
one hand, and the upper high school, on the other, which should be 
looked upon primarily as a transition period from the one to the 
other in everything except the content of the school coiuses. Under 
the traditional organization the break between.the elementary school 
and the high school is a distinct one for the child. Standards of 
scholarship, methods of instruction, and methods of administration 
are all different, In short, under the customary procedure, the child 
enters a new world, and in all of these important particulars without 
preparation for it. The lower high school provides a three-year 
period, during which the chief objective in matters pertaining to 
school administration is thrt of a gradual ^transition froth the inn- 
chinery of the elementary school to that of the high school^. 

U .This .transition can be brought about in several ways. The 

1% ^teachers of the high Bchool are of necessity specialists; they have 
w oome into the high school after having taken undergraduate and 
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graduate courses, but are, for the mofet part, without technical train- 
ing in teaching. The methods which they tend to pursue are the 
only methods with which they are familiar, namely, those which are 
prevalent among university professors, and which, obviously, are 
poorly adapted to high-school instruction. The point of view of such 
touchers tends to be that wherein the subject and its content are of 
paramount importance, often overshadowing interest in the pupil 
himself. Such conditions and such teachers are Lad enough for the 
older pupils, but positively harmful to those coming in from teachers 
of a totally different type respecting preparation, sympathy, outlook, 
and training. By selecting teachers for the lower high school who 
first of all have had successful experience in teaching in the grades, 
and who in the second place have taken enough advanced academic 
work to broaden their horizon somewhat beyond that of the grade 
teacher, the ideal combination is secured. Furthermore, by insisting 
that such teachers be assigned at least two different subjects rather 
than one, as often obtains in the larger high schools, the tendency 
toward undue specialization in those early years can be checked. 

Again, in the handling of the study period a transition cun be 
effected" through graduating the .degree of independence granted to 
the pupil. Thus in the first two years of the lower high-school 
course it has been found desirable for each child to devote one half 
of a given period otherwise employed in recitation work to study 
under the direction of the teacher and to give the other half to the 
usual methods of the recitation. To assume that n pupil accustomed 
to the close supervision of the grade teacher on entering the' high 
school will immediately make proper use of his free time is clearly 
false and one which undoubtedly is accountable for a very large per-' 
centage of high-school mortality. 

In another particular the grammar-grade -pupil on entering the 
traditional high school finds himself in confusion, because of the 
numl>er of teachers with whom he comes dn contact daily. He misses 
the one teacher to whom he was responsible in the grades and to 
whom he could go for advice respecting the perplexities of his school 
life. This is clearly the chief danger which attends departmental 
work. It can be eliminated only through shaping up the machinery 
of the school with this objective, specifically in mind. It is serious 
enough among folder pupils of high-school age, but doubly so with 
those just coming in from-the grades, accustomed as they are to a 
close personal contact with their teachers. 

The transition from the one-teacher regimen to one wherein there 
are many can be effected in the lower high schools through insisting 
that the work of the seventh-grade classes shall be handled in each- 
case by, not more than two teachers, one of whom shall be designated 
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the nd\ isory teacher, end upon whoni shall rest the fin r 1' responsi- 
bility for the progress of the individuals committed specifically to her 
keeping. If too nurth home work is being given, it is her. business to 
regulate the mutter. If a given pupil is beginning to fall behind in 
the work of his class or subject, it is the duty of the advisory teacher 
to promptly modify conditions. By the arrangement, therefore, of 
limiting the number of teachers of each beginner to two and gradu- 
ally increasing this number as the pupil becomes more mature and 
better adjusted to the requirements of the school, and bv the further 
expedient of vesting the responsibility for his progress in an ad- 
visory teacher, the chief danger of the departmental method of 
school organization is eliminated. 

Aside from providing a three-year period of transition from the. 
elementary school on the one hand to the more highly specialized 
high school'" on the other, there are a number of significant possibili- 
ties growing out of this plan of school organization. First of all. in 
respect to the elementary' division: By reducing the elementarv- 
school course from eight years to six there is presented the oppor- 
tunity' of condensing a course which many educational leaders now 
contend contains much padding. The period of the elementary 
school, if viewed from the ftnndpoint of function, should be that 
given over primarily to securing literacy. Observation of the best 
schools makes it clear that this can lie secured in six years at most, 
if the work be properly systematized and handled under advan- 
tageous conditions. The tasks of learning to read, to write a legible 
nnd fairly rapid hand, to acquire the written forms necessarv to 
express the oral vocabulary, and to acquire the simple elements of 
the arithmetic used in the household are not tasks which should in 
themsehl's demand the attention of the pupil beyond the first six- 
years of Jiis school life. Bringing together the prime essentials of 
the prevalent eight-year elementary course nnd organizing the same, 
shaping up thereby a six-year course, will strengthen the work of the 
elementary school. It will cause, the children to feel that 'they arc 
doing real work. Assuming that due regard is paid to health condi- 
tions, nnd assuming also the presence of efficient instructors, such a 
body of actual essentials can be given in six years to the ordinary 
normal child without strain. 

Furthermore, by breaking our eiementnrv and secondary' divisions 
into three groups, or cycles, of work, the standards of accomplish- 
ment for the lower grades will be lifted. The history of school 
progress showjs that the necessity of passing from a lower to a higher 
* division has always tehded to stimulate the work of the former. 

. Thus, for example, the fact that high schools have, been required 
to meet university standards has unquestionably raised the scholar- 
ship in the high schools. Likewise the fact that our grammar schools 
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have promoted to the high school, and that ip the latter there is a 
separate and distinct body of experts, in a measure passing judgment 
upon the work of the schools of lower grade, has tended toward 
betterment; hut in this instance too frequently the strain of improv- 
ing the work has been limited to the last year immediately preceding 
the high school, rather than distributed over the entire eight-year 
period of elementary work. Even though no direct or specific de- 
mands be made, this arrangement .of introducing a cycle of work, 
embracing the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, will 'push further 
down the stimulating effect. 

Congregating the seventh, eighth, and. ninth grades in separate 
buildings reinmes the older boys and girls from the young children, 
which is u decided advantage to both. With the limited phfyground 
that unfortunately obtains in most of the schools of our land, either 
the older children are prohibited from playing the rougher games 
which their natures crave and their muscles demand, or else, throVgh 
fear of luplilv injury the little children are crowded to one side, and 
fail to wcu i e that opportunity for free exercise without restraint 
that they -most need. Again, through such segregation, the atten- 
tion of the principal and teachers can he centered upon the needs 
of these young children without having to divert the same to those 
^ difficult problems of management, of instruction, and of control 
which the adolescent child of necessity raises. Too frequently the 
difficulties and problems of the older children absorb the attention 
of the pi incipal and his faculty So the neglect of the younger 
children, and in consequence there is serious weakness in the first 
period of school life. . 

By increasing the number of children attending the first six years 
at the elementary school, incident to eliminating the same from the 
lower high-school building, it will frequently be possible to secure a 
sufficient number to permit the realization of the ideal classification 
in the elementary schools, or an approximation thereto. An attend-, 
ance of 400 children in a given school of this character will justify 
the assignment of 12 teachers. This will give to each teacher not 
more than a single division of children. A teacher <working under 
such conditions should properly l>e held responsible for highly satis- 
factory results. 

Even more helpful and significant is this plan of organization in 
tlm work of the second cycle— ^namely, the seventh, eighth, and ninth ' 
grades. In a city of some size, through congregating the children of 
these grades, it is possible to collect at one point a sufficient number 
to justify offering a choice in the subjects of study. Obviously, it 
would be impossible to offer any option in the usual ward school, in 
which are to be found the full eight grades. Enrollment rapidly 
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diminishes as one proceeds upward ip the grades of our public 
schools. The eighth ^rade is always yery ifiuch smaller than preceding 
ones, and frequently, in a given school, is only large enough to main- 
tain one or twoclasses. Therefore it would not bd, practicable, -from 
the standpoint pf expense alone* to otfer such grades, scattfW^d— 
as they are anfong *t^e several schools of a city depaytmcht. any 
variety in subjects. Such opportunity can be^rovidcd only where a 
sufficient number are grouped together to mate each" class large 
enough to justify the assignment of a teacher. There can be little 
question that, by the time young people have reached the !l#Ser 
grades of the grammar school, their tastes, aptitudes, and obinties 
are sufficiently developed to warrant an opportunity for some selec- 
tion of subjects. To force all children in -the seventh and eighth 
grades^at a time when they are entering a period of school work 
which ^should be characterized by very different ideals and goals from 
those which obtain in the first division, to take the same work is 
clearly wrong. Uniformity is a curse under which the schools have 
too long been laboring, and should never be insisted upon beyond 
that period in which the “tools” of an education are given. 
t j An organization of a school system whereby the upper grades of 
9 the grammar schools are brought togetheiSi^jn numbers is the only 
arrangement, within reasonable limits of expense, through which 
variety can be secured. 

Such an arrangement makes possible a greater flexibility in the 
methods of promotion, for it ennbles a school to evnlu({te the work of 
the pupil and his progress, in terms of the school course by subjects 
and points, rather than by the traditional class system of promotion. 
The “lock step” in education has been justly condemned as being 
mechanical and positively harmful to the individual pupil who varies 
necessarily from the theoretical average that the teacher establishes. 
* In recent years different methods of promotion have been attempted 
in the interest of such pupils. The Batavia system, the Cambridge 
p^m, the plan of ungraded classes, the arrangement in force in the 
Portland (Oreg.) schools, besides variations n-ftw in effect in Chicago, 
HI.; North Denver, Colo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Oakland, Cal., and other 
cities, are all efforts toward bringing about greater flexibility, thereby 
rendering the schools more helpful to the individual pupil. Each 
of these plans contains excellent features, but none fully reaches the 
difficulty. Progress by subjects, however, goes further, and gives 
* ‘ every individual a chance to move forward as rapidly as his abilities 
and his will determine, . Under such a method some pupils mny 
* choose to take three subjects, some four, others five, thereby individ- 
ually determining the length of the period necessary to complete the 
given cycle. - 
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By bringing together a number of pupils of the ages and attain- 
ments of those in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades the school 
principal and his faculty have an opportunity of initiating a splen- 
did work through the student-body organization that can be formed. 
Such a plnn provides an opportunity for 'developing the social con- 
sciousness of the individual, and teaching him through it how to com- 
port himself among his fellows, and at an age when the instinct for 
establishing social relationships runs high. Perhaps no lesson is of 
grenter importance to the individual than thnt of developing the 
ability to get on with his fellows without making a compromise with 
his moral standards. The activities coming naturally through par- 
ticipation in a live student-body organization provide unusual oppor- 
tunities for teaching such lessons concretely, naturally, and therefore 
effectively. Furthermore, by means of a student-body organization 
high standards of conduct and character can be secured and a gen- 
eral school morale developed as in no other way. It has been found 
that a measure of student government can thereby be introduced with 
decided advantage to those who participate in the work and with 
beneficial reaction upon the tone of the school. It has been observed 
that students who, in the lower high school, by means of such activi- 
ties dc\ clop-confidence in themselvf's very quickly and forcibly exert 
tl.e.r influence upon the student bbdy in the upper high school. In 
short, with such an internal organization of the students A s this' 
opportunity provides, an unsuspected and undeveloped field exists 
wherein can Ik* secured highly significant results of a very practical 
chnrncter. 

Again, a segmentation of the parts of the public-school system in 
the manner here indicated fully justifies, the paving of high-school 
salaries to all the teachers in this second division who have certificates 
of high-school grade. Where this is done it becomes possible to com- 
mand the services of yoi.ng men who are.colle'ge graduates, and who 
are willing to enter these grades as teachers and to remain therein 
for a tune. Already one-fourth of the total number of teachers in. 
the lower high schools are young men of fine character and ability. 
As vacancies arise in the teaching force of the grades, the percentage 
of male teachers will be increased until the sexes are about evenly 
balanced., ihe customary .arrangement, wherein the seventh and 
eighth grades are grouped with the elementary division, and wherein 
the elen#ntary-school salary schedule only applies, offers no induce- 
ment to such men. In consequence, in most communities throughout 
the United States the sorry spectacle can be seen of generations of 
boys and girls passing through the first eight years of school life 
without at any time ever having come under the influence of a male 
teacher. It frequently happens that a child is never under the 
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instruction of a man until he reaches the high school,, and. as half of 
the school population of the land never ^enters the high school, it is 
clear that the' criticism that our school System is tending toward a 

feminization of the children is a just one. 

Through a grouping of the grades into three cycles, it would seem 
that the work of the last, the upper high school, could lie made more 
intensive than it usually is. with higher standards of scholarship and 
more rigid requirements than universally obtain, and this without 
working a hardship upon the young people who enter the school : for 
it would seem that, if the work in the lower high school he carefully 
and efficiently done, the incoming students will have developed a 
much more serious attitude toward their work, will have oriented 
themselves better so far as their subjects are concerned, and that the 
break will not l>e so great or so discouraging as with the [dan under 
which we hme traditionally -worked. 

Moreover, the students entering the upper high school will have 
developed jn the lower high school a greater cohesion than now 
obtains. Under ^he customary plan, pupils dribble into the high 
school in small numbers aijd from many schools. They are lacking 
m anything approaching community feeling or a feeling of group 
responsibility. They have had no experience in organized action 
and are not conscious of their individual responsibility in contribut- 
ing to the establishment of a student-body sentiment that shall be 
high and lofty in its purpose and in its influence. In consequence, 
it is difficult for the student body of the school to assimilate such 
pupils properly and completely, and if the existing school morale !>e 
■ low, these incomers are in no way fitted to lift it. With three years 
of community life at the centers wherein the administrative methods 
aie shaped to develop this responsibility, the pupils would neces- 
sarily enter the upper high school ftt a much higher level with re- 
spect to school standards than obtains under the present procedure. 

There remain two items of paramount significance not yet con- 
sidered: First, the effect of such an arrangement in reducing school 
mortality; second, the opportunity which it provides for modifying 
our courses of study and making the work of each cycle distinctive 
in purpose and in accomplished result. 

Ayres’s study 1 of school mortality, shows that the first break in 
school attendance comes at the close of*the fifth grade or thereabouts: 
that between this point and the first year of the high school 60 out of 
every 100 pupils leave school; that of the remaining 40 who enter 
high school 19 rench the second year, a loss of over 50 per cent be- 
tween the first and second high-school yenrs; and that 10 only re- 
main to complete the secondary course. In California, 2ft, on the 
average, enter normal sc hools, universities, ahd schools of a grade 

1 Ayres, Laggard t Our School tf. 
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be} ond that of the high school, und lf\j .gruduute. lnle .given 
localities will vary from this general average, and while, indeed, 
A^rress figures may not be exact, 1 they unquestionably indicate a 
general tendency among the city school systems of this country. 

\ Tbe break which begins in the fifth or sixth grade and continues 

I through the seventh and eighth grudes of the granunar school is 
due in part to the fact that by the time the children who have made 
slow progress have reached these upp'er giades they have come to » 
an Age which murks the termination of the compulsory school period, 

^ If yeurs in most States; besides, they are now old enough to com- 
mand u recognized earning power in the business world. In con- 
sequence the. lemptution to quit school can scarcely be resisted, 
particularly if their school work has been discou raging in respect to 
promotions. 1 urthermore, the work of the seventh and eighth grudes 
’ is in most places differentiated in no wise from that with which they 
have become fumiliur in the lower grades. The prospect of spend- 
ing two or three ’years beyond the fifth grade in the mere umplificu- 
tion and review of the elements already covered can hardly be 
expected to furnish tiny great incentive to those who liuve developed 
no overpowering .ambition for un education. liy terminating' u - 
cycle of work with the sixth yeur, unquestionably the tendency will 
be to hold such pupils in school at least one year longer— namely, to " 
the end of the sixth grade. It is entirely reasonable to believe tliut 
by making the work of the next cycle different from that of -the 
first, thus introducing elements of fresh interest, children who have 
not yet reached the age of 14 and who thus have not passed out from 
under the operation of the compulsory school luw will become suffi- 
ciently interested in the work of the cycle tu remain in at least 
until its completion. Therefore, through thS arrangement tlhjse 
who have been retarded in the lower grudes will tend to remuin at 
, least one yeur longer, until the first cycle of work is completed, and 
those who have made normal progress through the grades but who 
otherwise would drop out a,. the end of the eighth grade, when the 
compulsory school period for them ends, will tend also to remuin a 
.'ear longer, until the ninth grade is finished und the second cycle 
terminated. ■ " , 

The explanation for the break in attendance between the ninth 
and tenth years, which experience shows to be a heavy one under the 
usual grouping of grades, lies largely in the {net that the pupil com- 
ing into the high school from the grades fails to make a proper 
adjustment. In consequence ho begins to fail in his work, he becomes 
disheartened and discouraged, and quits before he reaches the tenth 
grade ; and, worst of nil, he quits because he has failed. Throwing the 


1 See studies by Ttaorndlfc#, Btrayer, Keyes, Jones, and others, 
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'seventh, eighth, and ninth grades together in a second cycle of work 
which shall have distinguishing characteristics from that which pre- 
cedes it as well as from that which follows, arranging everything 
connected therewith to make his work a three-year transition period 
from the elementary school to the upper high school, and yet shaping 
the work so that it is a unit in itself, which can be terminated, if 
necessary, at the end of the ninth year — these expedients will not 
only tend to hold a year longer the pupil who would otherwise drop 
out at .the end of the eighth year, but will go very far toward insur- 
ing a complete adjustment to the conditions which prevail in the 
upper high school. They likewise offer at the end of the ninth year 
an opportunity for the pupil to check up his own judgment and to 
determine whether his circumstances, as well as his tastes, are such 
as to justify him in going on for three years more of secondary work. 
If, after making a careful survey of such matters, he decides to leave 
school, he leaves conscious of having succeeded rather than of having 
failed, and a very different reaction upon his character follows. 

It is scarcely fair to the plan which has been inaugurated recently 
in Berkeley to judge of its results during the period of its establish- 
’ ment, but the indications, in respect to the effect of the arrangement 
upon this problem of school mortality, are already striking. Out 
of a total of 453 pupils who were enrolled in the ninth grade in 
1910-11, and who should normally be found the next year in the 
tenth grade, 118 are missing. Of the 118 pupils who did not appear 
in 1911-12 in the tenth grade, 20 are repeating their work in whole 
or ih part, and hence are still in the system ; 22 have moved to other 
cities, and are known to have entered the schools therein; 17 are 
working; 3 are* out on account of illness; 17 went to business schools, 
convents, and private schools ; and 89 have disappeared without leav- 
ing any clue as to their reasons or intentions. Two of these groups, 
that repeating work and that which has entered other public schools, 
aggregating 42 pupils, can not be ^pnsidered as a proper charge 
against the local system. For the remaining 76, representing an 
actual loss of 16.7 per cent of the total number enrolled, the system 
must assume responsibility. Unfortunately, data are not available to 
show what the School mortality was in the ninth grade in Berkeley 
in previous years. While, doubtless, it was less than Ayres’s aver- 
ages show, it certainly did not differ in any such degree as that 
which obtains under the reorganized plan now in force. TKe re- 
sponse, therefore, in lessening the mortality between the ninth and 
t< tenth grades through arranging our school work in three cycles hps 
i 4 taen so immediate dad decisive as to admit of *no doubt respecting 
r the tendency; • 

Perhaps, however, the consideration of greatest significance which 
such a plan of school organization offers lies in the opportunity 
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that it gives of radically changing the nature and the content of - 
the courses of study. J \ 

In the commendable effort to fashion a school organization so 
that the path from the kindergarten to the university may be made 
easy and straight, the assumption has prevailed that every child 
passing along this way most needs that content and training which ■ 
will best prepare for each* succeeding grade and ultimately, in- turn, i 
i f° r the university. In their absorption in the task of keeping such jj 
a pathway accessible to all alike, educators have 'failed to hit \$pon (i 

the fact that specific preparation for successive grades and divisions 1 

is not essential* to an open track. The traditional attitude is that | 

of one seeking to learn what the high school and the university | 

demand of their intrants; whereas, were the university and the | 

high school to say, as they in reason should, “ We shall take pupils | 

of requisite school experience where we find them in point of learn- 
ing,” the educational way would remain unobstructed, and yet all | 

would be getting that content and training that would best prepare j 

for living. In the face of the facts that the masses go no further 1 

than the first five or six grades, that 80 out of every 100 leave during I 

the next three or four grades, and that less than 3 per cent ever j 

reach the university, a course of instruction which seeks, primarily, | 

to prepare for successive institutions on up the grade line* is absurd. f. 

Instead, the matter should be put in some such way as this: Assum- 
ing. that every boy and girl leaves school at the end of the sixth 
year, what shall the schools give? Again, assuming that everybody i 
leaves school at the end of the ninth year, what shall the schools 
give? And similarly for the third cycle of work terminating with 
the twelfth or fourteenth year of school, life: Assuming that all jj 
are to leave school and tlm| to one is to enter the university, what 
should they receive at th^iaods of the school on this third level? 1 

TKe answer to these questions will comprise that content and train- I 

ing which will be best for those who are leaving our schools, and i 

likewise best for those who pass 'on from grade to grade, finally 
reaching the highest institutions^in--t>ur system. Furthermore, a | 
content selected on such a basis will tend more strongly to hold our 
pupils in school than one based upon the idea that the chief pur- 
pose of our schools, is a preparatory one. The effect of this shif$ 
in the conception of the function of our school system will be mo- 
mentous The plan of organization ’Which Berkeley has adopted 
lends itself to the effective application of this conception* 
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Chapter VII. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY— THE FIRST CYCLE. 


CONTINT8. — Cobtrlbutlonfl to a science of education from the fields of child psychology, 
v> K>d*l psychology, experimental pedagogy, and experimental dldact tea— Criteria for 
determining the content of u course of study ; characteristic stages In child growth : 

•the 'halnd of the social group— Application of the criteria to the work of the first i 
cycle ; the " tools " of an education ; the. mother tongue ; the birth and growth of our 
country ; an luteVpretatlon of the environment of natuie ; a survey of the world and 
Its peoples: home economics and manual training: the knowledge to conserve health 
and protect Ufe ; a provision against the ennui of leisure hours ; the chief demand of i 

this cycle Is expressed'ln the term ** literacy/* 


When the science of education shall have become fully formulated 
we shall have read}' at hand complete and verifiable conclusions re- 
lating to three important aspects of the educative process: The child, 
the significant psychophj'sical characteristics which mark stages in 
its growth; the demands of the social group into which the child is 
bom and in which he must live; and the teaching method, whereby 
wonomy of time and .of effort in teaching and learning is secured. 
]n the selection of the content of a course of study, in retaining essen- 
tials and eliminating nonessentials, and in the arrangement of these 
details in orderly wholes wherein there shall be found a proper 
gradation in difficulty, we require accurate knowledge of the first 
two aspects— the physical and p^chic characteristics of the child ns 
they develop in the several stages of his growth v and the require- 
ments of the social group in which the child must live. In the 
presentation of the body of knowledge thus selected and arranged 
regard must be paid to the third — that which has to do with economy 
of time and of effort in the teaching method. Beginnings only have 
thus far been made in gathering together a body of scientific knowl- 
edge in eacn of these fields. Child psychology is working in the first 
of th$se ; social psychology is attacking the problems arising in the 
second of these fields; while for the third, investigations being made 
by experimental pedagogy and experimental didactics should yield 
contributions. 

The advance which has been made in the first of these fields is to 

credite to (I. Stanley Hall and his school of child-study investi- 
gators. The field of social psychology is being marked out and the 
problems defined by Boss, Howard, McDougall (Oxford), Giddings, 
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Ward, MacDoug&il (New York) , and others. Nothing, however, has 
been done os yet by these men in applying.their conclusions to for- 
mal education, and le;.st of all to the course of study. In the Held of , 
experimental pedagogy and experimental didactics America has 
lagged behind Germany, though through the efforts of Radosavlje- 
vich and Sanford interest is being aroused. In Germany there are 
many workers in this province, among whom are Meuman, Stem, 
Lipmann, Schultze, Lay, Iverchensteiner, Messmer, and Albien, not 
to mention others in some respects fully as prominent. 

Progress so far made in these departments of education, while far 
short of where the results can properly be described by the term 

science,” nevertheless these results make certain that the future will 
see the accumulation of such a body of verifiable conclusions as will 
justify that term. In the meantime schools must be kept open, 
courses of study must be provided, children must be taught. are 
still forced, in the absence of scientifically demonstrable conclusions, 
to fall buck upon the less satisfying product of observation and per- . 
sonal opinion. However, in the light of the progress already made 
in these fields of education, our personal opinions can at least ground 
themselves on a basis of probability. 

The Hall school of child study has made clear the existence of at 
least two significant periods in the development of our children— the 
adolescent and the preadolescent periods. Each of these is shown to 
have differentiating and distinguishing characteristics, both physical 
and mental. In the preceding chapter it was shown that the six- 
three-three arrangement of grades is one which recognizes these 
stages in child development and that it i*s an arrangement of school 
machinery making it easy for school officials to plan and carry their 
work into effect in conformity to the differing characteristics of thefe'*^\ 
periods. In the selection of the content of a course of study and in 
the arrangement of the details in an orderly and progressive whole, 
due i-egard must be paid to the matter of stages in child growth. 

The other criterion in this process is found in the field of social 
psychology. Recent discussions here have suggested an illuminating 
coriception-Minmely, tliat the social group possesses a social mind and 
a social consciousness that are concrete entities; quite as concrete as 
are the mind and the consciousness of the individual. This idea, now 
generally accepted by sociologists and social psychologists, requires 
a word of description. 

The mind of the individual, it is held, is a residual store of experi- 
ences, thoughts, emotions, which are» condensed in intuitions and 
formulated into principles that in turn direct and modify all future 
experiences. The group also is a residual storehouse of experiences, 
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feelings, emotions, common to its members, and which direct and 
modify all future experiences of the group. Bit by bit, as time passes, 
these accumulate into bodies of common feelings, general desires, 'a 
recognized moral code, a public opinion, a general^wiU-of the com- 
munity — all of which it is convenient to designate by the term “ social 
mind.” 1 

The socihl mind is the dominating force. It is the judge that passes 
in review the myriad of suggestions springing from the minds of the 
individuals. Most are condemned; a few ideas, suggestions, plans, 
schemes; are caught up by it and used. To the extent these merge in 
the social mind, to that extent they modify it. The social mind is 
constantly changing, continually growing, though slowly. It is, 
however, always dominant and never subordinate. Politics, govern- 
ment, art, invention must recognize in the social'Tnind their master. 
It is so too with education. A glance at the history of this field of 
human endeavor will show that the educative process has alwavs been 
determined by the social mind. The social mind accepted the "idea of 
the State long before it did the idea of a State-supported school 
system with attendance made compulsory upon all. This followed 
only when the social mind accepted the idea that the integrity of the 
State and its permanence depended upon an educated citizenship. 
That education compelled this recognition of the social miiy! does 
n ^t, ( ’hnnge the fact that the latter is dominant; at most it only 
set'ves to show that there is a reciprocal influence. In the light of 
^history, the.work of educators who' have reforms to urge, and the 
work of those who occupy the more humble station of disciples seek- 
ing to adapt and apply the master’s ideas, must in the end be evaluated 
by the social mind— the mind of the group. In so far as these work- 
ers have interpreted the group-mind correctly, to that degree will 
their work live; to the degree that they havi failed in ditching its 
purpose and spirit, to that degree will their efforts prove fruitless. 
In the group, then— in its feeling, its thought, its will, its mind— we 
find the second of our criteria for the selection of the content of the 
courses to be offered in each of the three cycles which is provided by 
the plan of organization we are discussing. 

Before seeking to apply these criteria in detail, however, it should 
be noted that each group, each community, each nation, has its own 
social mind, as unlike the social mind of any other society as are its 
physical characteristics,* and that, moreover, people come together 

in association for a myriacf reasons, forming innumerable groups 

some permanent in their existence,' many fleeting and evanescent. 

■> At once, than, the question arise s, which group ip to be appealed to 

*'£*"*•• «»<* BOmL Tht Study 0 / Ptytiholon, p. 181. 

1 Oladlagit Sociology. * 
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in seeking suggestions for courses of study? Obviously not religious 
groups exclusively, nor groups based upon political platforms, philo- 
sophical creeds,' or scientific beliefs. Nor should appeal be made to 
those^ groups which, because of a strong emotional demand, are 
suddenly formed and, after expressing their will, as suddenly dis- 
solve. The American public school, State supported and State con- 
trolled as it is, if it be true to the democratic principles upon which 
both it and the State are founded, can accept direction from no 
group less in its extent than that which admits to membership every 
normal adult American citizen. The only group satisfying such con- 
ditions is clearly the State group. 

That the State gjpup has a mind and a will, in the sense in whith 
these terms are used by the psychologist, can not be questioned. 
Neither can it be questioned that in the State group are to be found 
great “ planes of uniformity” of thought urapecting the function of 
the public school and the results which^T should secure; though 
neither can it be denied that these planes of uniformity are broken 
up into “currents,” which “bear portions of the group along for a 
time and then cease.” 1 It is to these planes of uniformity in the 
State group that the practical educator must appeal if he would * 
frame a course of study which will function to the maximum in the 
education of our youth. 

Here lies a serious difficulty. While the social mind is more than 
the individual mind, yet it exists only in the minds of the individuals 
forming the group.* An analysis of the mental states of the social 
inind is a more difficult problem than, that of the individual, -for the 
reason that the social mind has no official and authoritative spokes- 
man, whereas, in the case of the individual, he himself acts as the 
mouthpiece for the operations of his own mind. In Studying the 
social mind, however, the individual must turn from his own mind 
to the study of minds in association — a much more elusive and per- 
plexing task. Until science has. evolved methods of study in this 
virgin field we are of necessity forced back upon ther crude methods 
with which every science begins — the methods of observation and of 
trial and error. In the bold attempt to interpret the demand of the 
social mind respecting the content of a course of study for its schools, 
and to organize it in line with the interests dominant in thecJiUd 
in successive stages of its growth, we must recognize these limitations. 
However, after an interpretation has been made, it will hf a simple 
matter to determine the degree of its validity. If thfe' result isi, 
indorsed by the social mind, it will live; if not, it will failAbecause it 
> \ is not an interpretation of the mind of the State group. V 
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The first question, then, for which an answer will be sought may be 
stated in the following way: On ftie assumption that every boy and 
girl will leave school at the end of the first six years, what do tlie 
State group and the preadolescent stage of growth demand that they 
receive from the school? 

Differ as men may respecting details, all will agree that the first 
six years of school life should give the tools of un education : cor- 
rect habits in the use of the. mother tongue; familiarity with the 
simple thrilling story of the birth and growth of our country, with 
emphasis on what the citizen owes the community for what it gives 
him;. an interpretation of the common things of nature in the 
environment; an elementary survey of the world and its peoples, 
from the traveler's viewpoint; the useful things in home economics 
and in manual training, the one for the girls and the other for the 
boys;* sufficient knowledge to conserve health and .protect life; and 
finally, provision against the ennui of leisure hours, by laying the 
foundations of taste in music, in art, and in literature. 

Learning to read, to write, to spell, and to use the processes of arith- 
metic that full within the simple situations of the child's experience, 
must remain now, n« of old, the distinctive work of this period; for 
not only must the masses be given the means necessany to the free 
expression of their thoughts and emotions, but also, if they are to 
get on at all, they must be able to supplement ami extend the educa- 
tion thut they receive in school through the medium of the news- 
paper, the magazine, and the serious book. Fortunately, ‘the school 
is not the only means which society has evolved for tin' education of 
youth, and many men have risen to places of great usefulness with- 
out the formal instruction of the school. The nbr-iry, with its weaHh 
of material; the lecture, platform ; the pulpit; and the forum <V 
political discussion — all provide' compensating Opportunities for aiiy 
educntionJacking imthe formal elements. Once in the possession of 
the so-called tools and the will to use them' an education useful, 
thorough, and satisfying can be secured in ways which lie outside the 
school. An. important objective, therefore, for the school during this 
period of work must be that of thoroughly grounding its members 
m the use of these essential subjects— a task which can nowhere be 
accomplished so well ns in the school. ^ By doing this the school 
plaoes within the possession of each child the means of overcoming 
the lack due to an abbreviated school course. 

In reading, not only should there be secured the ability to under- 
stand the content of the written and printed page, but there is abun- 
dant reason for securing some skill in the practice of reading aloud. 

. Ability in this particular can be made an instrument which in itself 
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is of power in conserving the integrity and harmony of the home, 
through its proper use in contributing to a feeling of companionship. 

The ability to write a rapid legible hand has much vnlne ,1. the 
business world, and the pupils who lenve our schools at the enu of 
the sixth grade will often find that the possession of skill in th.s 
respect is a passport to reasonably good positions if qualities 01 * * 
character and alertness are also present. On the other hand, a boy 
who is careless nnd slovenly in writing, as well as in personal appear- 
ance .and manner of speech, carries with him very obvious evidences 
of unfitness. 

Along with securing skill in reading and writing must go train- 
ing in the spelling of those words of our language which are within 
the vocabulary commonly used ; for, again, the business man has little 
patience with the employee whose training in this respect is cnreless 
and imperfect. Fn>g^t^je first days of school life, therefore, and 
continuing throughout the entire school course, the school must 
insist that serious attention be given to the task of learning to 
spell. It is desirable in this period to center the effyfH; of the school 
upon a w all -selected vocabulary, from which are eliminated those 
words which are likely to l>e used by the pupil infrequently, and 
thus gain time for a complete mastery of the form of the com- 
paratively few words that are used nlmftst ^constantly. It would 
seem that the matter of determining a minimum w .Jmlnrv of 
common words should not be difficult. An examination of the* cor- 
respondence of business firms, of the vocabulary used by the news- 
papers and popular magazines, together with a list of the non- 
technical words employed by lecturers on popiflar topics, would give 
a list of words which, if thoroughly mastered, would fortify the 
pupil against criticism in respe# to his spelling . 1 

In no particular is the work of the school more severely criticized 
by the men of affairs employing young people of var\ 4 ifg nges who 
have dropped out of the schools tlinn in respect to the simple proc- 
esses of arithmetic. Ask any dozen men in the business world what 
they expect of the schools in this early period nnd thef will reply : 

“ Accuracy in the simple processes of arithmetic we most need.” Yet 
in this very particular the schools most frequently fail; nnd the 
failure is largely due to the fact that, in the faction from the highly 
formalized work of n generation or so ago, the pedagogical world 
is laboring under the idea thig .the repetition and drill neoessnrv to 
the getting of a tangible precipitate are methods which, if pursued, 
suggest that the teacher possesses some of the attribute* "of a fpsgil. 
Freedom and effectiveness in the social group, for which this period 

1 For rocb & study the voctbnlsiy used ip business and persons! corrc^lDp?ncv ( sm 
Ayres, The Spelling Tocabulartei o/. Per tonal and Busin at t Letters.. See also Cook* W. A.* 
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of school work must prepare, do not demand a mastery of n body 
of mathematical principles, logically arrnnged and nicely articulated, 
such as is attempted when emphnsis is laid on the subject as a whole; 
but they do demand the knowing very thoroughly a few special 
things, and in their special applications. Of this first period society 
rightly demands that the schools give ability to count and to read 
and write numbers: accuracy and rapidity in the four fundamental 
processes operating in the field of whole numbers and fractions; 
simple exercises in the application of these processes to the real prob- 
lems arising in those activities involving the numlmr relation: a 
knowledge of the tables of measurement which are in common us*e: 
ability to reduce such tables within three places; and, lastly, some 
general information concerning business practices in accounting. 
'W hate\er is given in the first six years beyond this enumeration of 
essentials consumes time which would better be used in other wavs. 
While the above enumeration of essentials contemplates that gener- 
ous omission be made from our texts, it also proposes that better re- 
sults be obtained w ithin the suggested limits than are usually secured 
in our schools; and this applies particularly to the getting of ac- 
curacy and facility in the processes. - 

That entirely satisfactory results, comprehended within the fore- 
going tool-subjects, can be secured in tl*i first six years of school life 
has been completely demonstrated in various places and among 
various schools. The opinion that the mastery, within reasonable 
limits, of these largely mechanical matters Remands a long period of 
years is entirely erroneous. Not alone from the standpoint of those 
who drop out of school at the end of the first six years should these 
results be secured, but they are needed as well bv those who are 
going on into the work of succeeding cycles. 

Along with the work of placing the'“ tools " of an education in the 
possession of the children of this early period should go the giving of 
correct habits in the use of the mother tongue and for reasons which 
are much the same. No one thing, perhaps, adds more to the personal 
influence of an individual than ability to express himself, in oral 
and written form, in terse, idiomatic English. The man out in life 
who has acquired this ability is bound to be a leader among his fel- 
lpws. Too much attention, therefore, can not be given in this first 
period of school work to the acquisition of such power in the field of 
the vernacular. 

f In securing this power, however, the teacher of English is hnndi 
capped from the outset by two serious obstacles which define her 
limitations as well as her opportunity. In the first place the social 
environment of the child is against the teacher. The language of 
the playground, of the street, and often of the home is careless and 
alavenly; and in no respect do these elements of the child’s environ. 
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ment contribute to help the teacher, hut seriously increase the diffi- 
culty of her problem. Correct forms muy be recognized and even 
used in the classroom, but outside the classroom and^away from the 
personal influence of the teacher the tendency to lapse into the lan- 
guage of the environment is very strong. With arithmetic, history, 
geography, and, indeed, with almost all of the subjects employed in 
l he schoolroom, the teacher begins with virgin soil. In the field of 
the vernacular, however, this soil has already been choked with the 
weeds of ungrammatical forms. It is against this formidable ob- 
struction that the school must continually struggle . 1 

In the second place, the teacher of English, in particular, suffers 
because of the tendency to shift all responsibility for the formal edu- 
cation of the child fitun the home to the school. Never before in the 
history of the school as an institution has society placed upon it the 
: responsibilities that now obtain. While the theory has long been held 
that society must stand for the development of its members into re- 
sponsible, law-abiding citizens, able to care for themselves and for 
those dependent upon them, the practice of races and nations in this 
respect has lagged very far behind the theory. Much of the responsi- 
bility borne hitherto by the church and the home has been shifted to 
the shoulders of the school, and with this shift in responsibility has 
come into the home, naturally, a feeling that it need not stand sponsor 
in any serious measure for the thirfgfe which the school is trying to do. 
In short, the strong movement toward paternalism which is now on 
in our country terds to bring about a pauperization of the home" in 
respect to the care uni training of its youth; and, in consequence, the 
school finds it increasingly difficult to arouse in the home more than a 
passing interest in the training of the child. The teacher of English 
is the first to feel vitally this lack of cooperation. 

These difficulties that from the outset confront the teacher who is 
striving to establish correct habits in the use of the mother tongue 
suggest her opportunity, which lies through tactful effort to secure 
the cooperatio n ofj fae home in this important work. In no depart- 
ment of activity undertaken by the school can very much be done, 
unless the intelligent and sympathetic cooperation of the home be 
secured. The movement toward caring for the health of the 'children 
and removing physical handicaps; the attempt to take the children 
off the streets during the leisure hours and congregate them at play- 
grounds under wise supervision; the interest now taken in deter- 
mining the aptitudes of our young people from the standpoint of 
future occupation and the effort to guide them in the wise selection 
of a vocation; and the arrangements being introduced in many of our 
schools for training in thrifti-all these, in very large measure^ rest 
back ter their success upon Uie interested cooperation of the' ham* 
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It must be so, too, in those more formal particulars that have long 
been the peculiar function of the school. With the tendency to shift 
responsibility from the home to the school, there must be a refusal of 
the latter to permit these two institutions to become alienated. 
Through the mediumship of mothers’ clubs, through public meetings 
addressed by school officers and school officials, and through private 
conversation in the homes of the children, an interest in the correct 
and effective use of the vernacular 1 cnn be secured. 

A considerable factor in good citizenship is respect and reverence 
for thie traditions associated with the gvowth of the Nation. The 
qualities of moral and physical courage, high-minded patriotism, and 
fertility of resource in th$ presence of new and difficult situations 
are finely expressed in the lives of American pioneers. To acquaint 
the children with men of such force and excellence of character, and 
show by concrete detail how invincible w T ere the souls of these men in 
fbllowing their chosen course to its last chapter, is to implant concep- 
tions and establish ideals whose citizenship value can not be over- 
estimated . 1 

Biography, then, in the early grades, affords the fitting approach 
to a more systematic and connected narrntive of the rise of our 
Nation, properly given in the last months of this cycle of work. I ft 
the presentation of this biographical material the teacher must re- 
member that it is the picture of the men and of the times in w hich 
they lived that is desired rather than an epitome of facts, and that 
this picture can not be adequately gotten if the reading and discus- 
sion be limited to meager and barren references. Satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained only through the richness of the material pre- 
'sented; and for this reason the teacher should seek to bring before 
the children for discussion as many 'pertinent details as possible. 
Furthermore, the teacher will find that time also is a factor that 
must not be neglected in securing an adequate impression of the life 
considered. It is fatal to clear-cut impressions to pass the details 
of a given biography in too rapid review. The result is mental con- 
fusion and a jumble of misinformation. Fewer stories, then, and a 
greater wealth of organized and'interesting detail — concrete imagery, 
simple illustration, and human feeling — will lead to the most fruit- 
ful results in work df this character. It^s desirable, particularly in 
the early years of this period, that teachers present biographical 
material orally, for no author, however prolific in language, can ever 
produce the effect which is gotten through the interest, resource, and 
• skill of a good teacher. Agai$, the average reading power of chil- 
dren in the primary grades is limited, and there are hot rarfny books 
: of American biography which can easily be read by them. 






4 See McHarry, Special Method of tflelorp. 
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In the presentation of history stories the necessity for a clear 
geographical background can not be too greatly emphasized. Wall 
maps, globes, blackboard sketches, diagrams, and outline maps should 
be used in every story to make clear the simple geographical setting 
in which the action occurs. Without recourse to material of this 
kind the presentation of any phase of history can never be anything 
but confusing to the child. It is safe to say that no lesson in history 
should ever be given without making some reference to maps or dia- 
grams. 

The school has yet another task— to bring the potential citizen to 
a proper realization, in an elementary degree, of his place as an 
individual in the community, for if this be not accomplished there 
will be 1 to focus to the work already sketched. Through discussion 
the pupil should be led to recognize that he is a member of a com- 
munity, and not merely an individual whose time is to be occupied 
solely in getting a living. As a member of a community he is asso- 
ciated with a great many different people having differing interests, 
differing needs, and varying ambitions, but grouped together for a 
common purpose. The class community of which the child is a mem- 
ber is typical, and is therefore an excellent point of departure. Here 
the child finds all the elements of the larger community for which the 
school should prepare, and is brought to realize that the conditions 
under which all may profit depend upon self-restraint. These con- 
siderations, growing out of the child’s own experience and observa- 
tion, can be extendetKand applied to the larger communities, to the 
neighborhood, the city, the county, the State, and the Nation; for, 
at the bottom, the relationship which should obtain between the good 
citizen and these larger communities, of which he is to become a 
member, is not different, from the relationship which should obtain 
between himself and his class community. Following such con- 
siderations, a discussion of how the larger community aids the citizen 
in satisfying his desire for health; in protecting his life and prop- 
erty ; in satisfying his desire for knowledge and for beautiful sur- 
roundings; what the community does for those who do not, or who 
can not, contribute to its progress; and then, in turn, what the 
citizen owes the community for what the community is giving him, 
together with an elementary examination of a few of the most 
important parts of the machinery of government, will go far toward 
giving the future citizen those emotional and intellectnal qualities 
which, combined in proper proportion, comprise the chief elements 
of good citizenship. 


The field of science if* boundless. Even within the pupil’s envirop- 
tnient the material at hand is overwhelming in variety and richness. 
In this first period of, work the school, Bhojild open, • the, child's , eyea^to 

and give, hup at, least a da»l*tfc> 
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learn more about it. Through the efforts of the school he should 
learn to identify the common flowers, cultivated and wild, and the 
common fruits and vegetables: he should learn why plants use 
rain and sunshine, earth and air, to live and work; how the fruit, 
roots, and sometimes other parts of the plant are used for store- 
houses of food, and how the ripened seed' uses the animals and the 
winds for' dispersal ; and he should learn to recognize the common 
insects and study their habits. The mosquito, the house fly, the 
scale insect— how they grow and how destructive they are— should 
be dwelt upon, as well as the habits of the more beneficial bees and 
butterflies. The children should be able to recognize the common 
wild birds by sight and tone, the nests they build, the songs they 
sing, the wavs that they employ for protection, and their use to* 
man. The common domestic and wild ajiimals of the locality should 
likewise be studied, beginning with the child’s prts, then extending 
consideration to the* animals which are of service to man, and then 
to the best known and most interesting wild animals. The under- 
lying idea in this study of animals should be that of arousing a 
sympathy which will make it impossible for the child to be cruel 
;or brutal in his treatment of them. The child ought also to be 
taught to refrain from the useless destruction of flowers and trees. 
Inanimate pature, too, should not be neglected in this interesting 
ivork. The wonders of the sun, the moon, the stars, the clouds, the 
winds, the rock^ the soils, and the part each plays in the economy 
of nature should not be overlooked. ' 

The beginnings of this elementary work in the field , of science 
can b© made to center about the school garden, which offers a direct 
appealjbo the natural interests of the children. The simple facts 
concerning the growth of plants, the life of insects and birds, and 
their dependence upon the plant world; questions of soil and what 
THe plants must find in the soil upon which to grow ; the weather and 
its bearing upon both soils and plant life; as well as a simple view 
of many of the industries by which people ^arn their livelihood — 
can be made to spring directly out of the little plats of ground which 
each child loves to claim as his own. Not only does the school gar- 
den offer the opportunity for a natural starting point for considera- 
tions of' this character, but it gives an opportunity for teaching, in 
w concrete and effective way, some of the necessary civic virtues* such 
, as respect for the property of others, the dignity of labor, the recog- 
mtipn that individual wishes must, be subordinated to the common 
good, honesty in dealing with one’s fellows, thrift and economy, as 
wellas attention to little details. All of these qualities in an ele* 

: aaefliterjr dfcgree can be emphasised in the activities associated^ with 
4 sAotl 1 gfiidcnt if the teacher be glive to her opportunity, Fttr- 
ftttWwa ij; threngb the agency <*f * thr Mbftsi garden, the' interest 
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aroused in growing things can easily be extended to the home and 
the city, resulting in a permanent desire to beautify these. 

The work of the later years of this cycle should be accomplished 
through the medium of the school f xcurston which, under the leader- 
ship of some older pei*son who is familiar with forest and field, can 
be made a most valuable adjunct to the more formal work of the 
classroom. Here, of course, success depends very largely upon the 
knowledge possessed by the leader and the skill with which she con- 
ducts her party. The blind can scarcely lead the blind, hut the 
teacher who sees the significance of t lie tilings in the natural environ- 
ment about her will find in the school excursion a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for influencing the young lives in her keeping. 

In the depart incuts of home economics and of manual training 
there is a useful content which should be drawn upon during this first 
cycle of work, for about the only systematic training in preparation 
for the duties of the household which can be relied upon is that which 
the school gives. Many of the girls who drop out of school during 
this period and go to work; in shops and factories marry at an early 
rtge, and unless the school supplies the training these enter upon their 
duties without adequate preparation for home-keeping. The ability 
to. do plain sewing neatly and expeditiously, together with practice 
, in the cooking of simple, wholesome foqds, can be secured within the 
limits of this first cycle of work. 

By the end of this period the girls should he familiar with the com- 
mon stitches and seams, and know when to use them. They should 
understand the methods of putting on hands and how to make plack- 
ets and buttonholes. They should learn how to care for and repair 
clotting and develop neatness in patching and darning. They should 
leam further, through concrete work in* sewing, how to hold the 


labor. All of the foregoing should be accomplished through the 
making of useful articles which are of interest to the pupils, rather 
than through making models which in themselves are without value. 
The articles may well be small, in order that too many lessons may 
not be Vequired for completion, as the interest of young children 
quickly flags. It is well, too, to begin in the early years with coarse'' 
materials, coarse thread, und large needles, and only gradually dfe- 
4 mand greater fineness of work. In the selection of materials for the 
articles to be made, an opportunity is presented for valuable discus- 
sions relating to the adaptability and suitability of various textiles, 
together with a consideration of the important item of cost. The 
commercial pattern and its use in making simple garments -should 
also be explained and implied. Also some familiarity with the sew- 
ing machine should be^ gamed. . ' , * ? 


material and how to use the sewing tools in order to save time and 
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, Th© school course in cookery should establish orderly -and neat 
habits in the housework processes, and arouse an interest in the care 
of the home. Aside from instruction in the preparation of the com- 
mon dishes, the problem of using the left-over foods should also be 
considered. A study should be made of table setting and the serving 
of simple home meals, together with the cost of food materials. The 
proper care of the kitchen, of the stove, of supplies, of the garbage, 
of the various utensils should not be overlooked, for the beginning of 
disease can frequently be traced to insanitary kitchens. In this cycle 
emphasis must be laid on securing correct habits, for the pupils are 
as yet too young to grasp the reasons for many of the’ things which 
they will need to do on the assumption that they are to become home 
makers without further school work. 

From the work in the manual-training shop, which the boy of this 
cycle can get, should come familiarity with the common tools and 
some readiness in their use, through making the toys and the simple 
useful articles in which he is interested. He can be taught how to 
make shelves and boxes; how to repair gates and fences; what to do 
when the sink gets choked up, when the door bell refuses to work, 
and when the stove*persists in smoking.. Beyond securing the dex- 
terity in handling tools which his development will permit, he needs, 
quite as much as the girls, to know how to do ‘some simple sewing, 
and also how to cook simple dishes. Life in the camp, now so general, 
makes it desirable that a course for boys be shaped up, giving the 
useful things in sewing and cooking. The activities of the shop, 
furthermore, should properly include, the consideration of various 
industries, thus adding to the fund of general information which the 




pupil needs to possess if he is to become socially efficient to any con- 
siderable degree. As with sewifig and cooking, no great skill can be 
developed in the use of shop tools in this early period, but a begin- 
ning, at least, can and should be made. 

.Again, before the children leave school; an elementary survey 
•of the world and its people should have been given. This can best 
be done through the medium of geography. More and more, geog- 
raphy is coming to be recognized as the study of man, his home, and 
his activities, and of the forces and processes which affect him in 
some significant way* With each advance in knowledge concern- 
ing the co nd itions which have brought men to their present high 
place, a clearer conception .is gained of the beauty and order of the 
system by which the processes of nature have helped make men wfcat 
they are. The guiding principle in the selection of details for this 
period of work must still be the same, namely, the demands of the 
eocialgpoup for which pupils are being prepared ' 

v The group is vitally interested in the <kily recorcl of what the 
■» whole is doing in the fields of diplomat^, of trfcde, of 
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science, of art — thd world’s serious work. It is greatly interested, 
too, in 'the relative progress which eachcountry is mulring in thaap 
departments of activity, and in the struggle of each to solve the old 
problem of national achievement and individual development. But 
as all this is conditioned by altitude, clixhate, rainfall, occupations, 
rivers and mountain ranges, proximity to the seacoast, and by acces- 
sibility, it -is through watching the play_ of these forces of environ- 
ment in the progress of specific countries and localities, and through 
attempting; to evaluate each, that there comes that clear vision and 
that sane judgment which our group must needs have, if it meets 
successfully the difficulties of the future. 


The first step in the understanding of these forces in human devel- 
opment and achievement lies in the domain of geography. Jl pre- 
sentation of such considerations suitable to the comprehension of the 
children in this early period will go very 'far toward lifting them 
out of the rut of provincialism and narrowness in thinking which 
are too generally the characteristics of unschooled people. The 
essentials of the subject, from thjs standpoint, can best be considered 
in two main divisions, namely, representative geography and th ^ 
considerations which fall within the descriptive and physical aspects 
of the subject 

The study of geography, from the standpoint of the needs of the - 
masses, lould leave a precipitate of map conceptions and map loca- 
tions. Though the idea that such work is all of geography, or 
indeed any considerable part of it, is not for a moment to be enter- 
tained. It i$ useful, for example, to have a definite mental image of 
the great land and water masses of the world in their relative 
space relations one to the other and expressed in terms of the globe 
and of the flat map; for such a mental image clarifies and gives point 
to the record of the world’s happenings which each day .finds its 
way to the homes. It is necessary to know the location of places like 
London, Paris, New \ork, Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, because the social group talks, writes, and reads about 
these pieces, as well as for the reason that the influences which are 
directing the course of the world’s progress emanate from them. It 
is necessary to have the salient relief features of the continents, in 
what heat and light zones these continents lie, and the direction of 
their prevailing winds, that the cliihate of each characteristic area, 
the occupations- of the inhabitants of each, and tfee kind of civiliza- 
tion each has developed may be knlacKSll . of. which information 
is a part of the common possession of the largeV social group. Chil- 
dren leaving the grades at the end of this first cycle of w;ork should 
know a modicum of map facta, and the teacher, should see to it that 
they know it well.- ' » 
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As to what, in detail, these, essential facts^are is somewhat a 
• matter of personal opinion, as an interpretation of what prepara- 
^ tion will bring freedom and effectiveness in the social group mUtiftr 
always be. It is possible to eliminate at once what has been called 
u sailor geography,” the term referring to that information which 
only a mariner finds of value. It is possible to eliminate also the 
work of learning geography by formula, bounding States and “de- 
scribing” rivers, which occupied much of the time of the teacher of 
geography a generation ago. Furthermore, there can be a generous 
omission in learning the capitals and largest cities of the several 
States in the Union. These are bits of encyclopedic information 
which the members of the social group can scarcely be expected 
to have at hand. It is sufficient for much of the detail of every sub- 
ject to know where it is to be found when it is needed. Again, a 
phase of geography work which received some painstaking atten- 
tion at the hands of older teachers, and which with advantage can be 
greatly modified, is the matter of map drawing. On the construc- 
tive side, all will agree that, to make duily reading intelligible, a 
clear-cut mental image of the great land and water masses in their 
proper space relationship is needed, together with the political and 
relief features in each .division. In the daily formal work of creat- 
ing such a mental image the most effective methods are the direct 





methods of repetition and drill, but with this caution : Such repeti- 
tion and drill must not be verbal, but, on the other hand, of such a 
nature that each successive trial makes more accurate the mental 
linage which is the chief objective of work of this character. 

The content of geography has universally been organized about the 
several political are^e of the world, irrespective of the fact that polit- 
ical boundaries are frequently accidental and frequently shifting, 
and irrespective of the fact also that a given politicaWrea may com- 
prise, within its boundaries, geographical features that are common 
to other areas. An examination of the continents will show that 
each breaks up naturally into certain geographical regions and that 
each of these regions has a set of characteristics which differentiate 
it fromevery other region. Except where the two coincide, the polit- 
ical area should give place to the w characteristic geographical area," 
Which offers the only natural basis for the organization of the geo- 
graphical content Furthermore,, in selecting such a basis of organi- 
sation, the problem of essentials, from the standpoint which we are 
urging, namely, the needs of the masses, is greatly simplified, for it 
becomes; necessary to determine only those futures of each u area" 
that are characteristic of it, and that serve to give it its individuality. 

is^impomble ih the 'time at the 1 command of the grade 'teacher to 
present any great refinement of analysis; neither is it dearable* The 
function of theworkofthis first period is not so much to make an 
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exhaustive study of any one subject or topic, as it is to lay a broad 
foundation of interest and appreciation, such as to induce the child 
to continue the work after he leaves school. If, then, his attention 
be centered upon the most obvious features of each of the character- 
istic areas, and if, in his mind, there be grouped in each or these re- 
gions such a body of concrete materia! and related detail, selected to 
give meaning to the “ characteristics," then all will have been accom- 
plished that our point of view demands. In short, therefore, as with 
representative geography, it becomes easy and possible to select the 
characteristic features of each of the important geographical regions, 
and to present these and these only in our schools. 

In such presentation the teacher should rest back heavily upon 
the method of organized oral discussion, based, so far as possible, 
on the reading of interesting illustrated material by the child. A 
kaleidoscopic method of handling the work of the recitation not 
only renders the teacher’s desire to check results ineffective, but it 
leads to mental distraction on the child’s pnrt, which ultimately 
works out into careless habits of reading and study. 

In the course of the presentation of the given lesson unit the 
teacher will find that there are certain facts which have value in 
themselves, apart from their use in the development of the point 
receiving treatment. These intrinsically valuable facts should be 
gathered up at the close of the lesson unit and drilled upon from 
time to time, in order to insure their permanent retention. Through 
these means the child who terminates this cycle of work should 
have the^iaracteristic areas of the world in mind, and associated 
with each, and without confusion, he should have those representa- 
tive, descriptive, and physical essentials which give the several^ 
gions their individuality, and a knowledge of which the social group 
demands for the abundant entrance of its members. 

The schools, too, must give knowledge sufficient to conserve health 
and protect life, for one’s health and one’s life and the conserving 
of the health. and lives of others are fundamental to social efficiency. 
Such knowledge demands three things: A body of health informa- 
tion; the establishment of some common health habits; end the im- 
parting of specific instruction, made automatic, respecting what to 
do when confronted with any one of a few of the common emer- 
gencies which may at any time arise in the experience of each. 

Health information should be centered about the view that the 
human body is a living machine which accumulates energy from the 
food it consumes; gives off waste substances, for it can not change 
all of its food into energy' any more than can a locomotive or a 
steam engine; and repaire itself as it goes klong, although it finally 
wears out. In. the discussions and myestigatums at die pupils re^ 
fipecting (he important oigans of the body the teacher shouiddwell 
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particularly upon those things which interfere with the proper ac- 
tion of this living machine,* and how it may be managed so as to 
give the best possible work with the least waste of energy. 1 This 
thought should be given a place of first importance, that nature has 
provided the body with defenses against the things which would 
attack it, which, if properly Sdhserved and cared for, will insure 
good health and long fife. ' 

In turn, the courses of disease should be considered and the sug- 
gestion noted that serious inroads are made only when the natural 
resistance power of the body has been weakened through sudden chi 11- 
* iag; through unhealthful occupations; through loss offeleep ; through 
poor food, or too little, or too much food; through bad habits; 
through debilitating climates; through breathing impure air; not to 
mention other common means. Contagious diseases, too, should be 
considered, and what students have found out about their control and 
cure, and how the spread of the more common ones can fce prevented, 
with emphasis upon the final conclusion that control of these diseases 
is largely a matter of complete cleanliness of person and of surround- 
ings, and that disease can not thrive where there are clean habits, 
sunshine, fresh air, and variety and simplicity in food. The^hildren 
of this cycle are not too immature to understand much of what is. 
being done for the health of communities. The care of the local- 
water supply ; methods for disposing of sewage and garbage^ the 
fight against the common drinking cup, the house fly, and the mos- 
quito; the cleaning up of streets and bac^ yards; the antispitting 
crusade; ^he screening of edibles on display at stores; and the fight 
for clean milk and pure food^ are all topics which are of command- 
ing importance and in which the masses must be interested if health 
<jonditions in country and city are to be improved. 

Health habits are quite as important in the life of the individual 
as a body of health information. It should be the duty of the home 
and of the school to place in the possession of every child a^daily 
routine of personal acts, designed to insure healthful living, and their 
practice^ should be compelled until they take their places among the 
things Which we do without thinking. If such acts do not become 
- Automatic In the life of the child, education will have failed in an im- 
portant particular.* The -place for forming the common health 
habits is in the home, but if, as is too frequently the case, the home 
has neglected thi$ important duty, the teacher must step in and seek 
to make up to the child what he has lost. 

Scarcely a day passes that one does not hear of some accident * 
i wherein, a life could have been saved by the prompt action of som^oife 
who kn^w exactly whatto do. u In such an emergency, sympathy and 

■ A tbi point *of View la Hoag, Heath A Co. 

& ***&*#> fatten a*4H«oUA, ,pp. Slit SIS, > 
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good intentions are no substitute for specific information. Definite 
knowledge respecting the emergencies which may happen any moment 
should be systematically imparted by the school, and the correct pro- 
cedure drilled upon until the proper routine in each instance becomes 
relatively automatic. Furthermore, self-possession and presence of 
mind in the face of danger can be more certainly depended upon if 
the individual finds the situation one about which he has previously 
thought and for which he is in part prepared. The school, therefore, 
should give every child in this first period of its work a simple course 
in first aid to the injured, besides emphasizing at every opportunity 
the precaution which should be taken to avoid accidents. 

For example, every child, in this cycle of work, should be taught 
how to start artificial respiration ; 1 how to carry the injured ; how to 
stop bleeding when a vein or an artery is cut; what to do when a 
person’s clothing is on fire; how to treat the common poisons, and, 
more especially, how to prevent any possible chance of taking 
poison; how to revive a person who has fainted; what is first to be 
done for serious bums; how to detach a person from a live wire; 
wlat should be dohe when the discovery is made that a building is 
on fire ; 2 how to get on and off street cars ; how to avoid danger 
in crossing a street; and, further, it is my belief that every child 
should be taught how to swim, because in the act of learning one 
overcomes the fear of deep water, and thus his presence of mind may 
be relied on in accidents on water. The work of the schoolroom 
in preparation for the common emergencies should not stop with 
mere discussions. Actual demonstrations, wherever possible, should 
be made, and a specific routine in each case drilled upon so thor- 
oughly that there will not be a moment’s hesitation on the part 
of any child due to uncertaintv\)r Confusion of mind. 

Preparation for general social efficiency, beyond which the schools 
can not go in this first cycle of work, demands, further, that the 
individual shall know how to employ his leisure profitably. It is 
not enough that he have possession of the “tools” of an education; 
that he speak and write his thoughts with clearness and euse; that 
he know somewhat of his own environment and that of other peoples 
and races; and that he be placed in possession of that body of infor- 
mation and habits necessary to conserving his health nnd protecting 
his life; besides all this, the school and home must consciously seek 
to elevate the range of his possible pleamires, for .of necessity these 
comprise a large part of the activities of every well-ordered life. 

' l A simple way la described by Guile It, Rmerfftnoies, pjk 130-130. 

•Two excellent bulletin* on fire dangers and the means of prevention are used in the 
schools of Montana. See Clarence Maxis, Dtmpers and Chemittry of Fire, one for the 
primary schools nnd theother for grammar schools. (Prepared for the State Are mar- 
shal's department of 0hl4| 
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One of the highest aims of the school should be that of raising 
the standards of the pupils respecting their ^pleasures, and gradu- 
ally thereby to effect a transition from those which are mainly 
physical and sensory in their nature to those which make an intel- 
lectual and spiritual appeal. A distinct and significant gain in the 
life of the individual will have been made when a good opera, a 
fine, wholesome plav, an art exhibit, a clean, vigorous athletic con- 
test, a thoughtful sermon or lecture, n good book will draw him 
away from what is cheap and vulgar, t Within the fields of music, 
of art, and of literature will be^found'the content adapted to the 
accomplishment of this high purpose. Through a careful selection 
of material with due regard to the child's development, much can 
be dond\ within the period embraced by the first six grades in laying 
the foundations of interest in and appreciation of the best things 
which these arts have contributed. This will go far toward turn- 
ing the masses toward pleasures of a high order. 

The heart of the work thus outlined is seen to do with the acquisi- 
tion of a learning technique. In method, this requires reliance upon 
repetition and drill — methods peculiarly effective in the formation 
of habits— at oA suggesting an interesting correlation with the 
characteristics ^Hthe preadolescent stage which the years of this 
cycle cover. This is emphasized by Hall, who, in describing the 
prepubescent period, says-: ^ 

Never again will there be such susceptibility to drill and discipline, guch 
plasticity to habituation, or such ready adjustment to new conditions. It Is 
the age of external and mechanical training. Reading, writing, drawing, manual 
training, musical technique, foreign languages and their pronunciation, the 
manipulation of numbers and of geometrical elements, and many kinds of skill 
have now their golden hour; and if It passes unimproved, all these can never 
be acquired later without a heavy handicap of disadvantage and loss, • • • 

The automatic powers are now at their very apex, and they can do and bear 
more than our degenerate pedagogy knows or dreams of. 1 

If one were to select a single word which would best express the 
chief demand on the school in this its first period, that word would 
be, perhaps, “ literacy.” Six years, beginning with the child of 6, is 
too short a time for the school to accomplish much more. Yet if this 
be done the child will have gained from the school the means for 
acquiring an education^ even though circumstances compel him at 
this early age to drop from the ranks of his schoolfellows. Under our 
traditonal arrangement of grades the process of securing that which 
the term “literacy” denotes is dragged out over a period of eight 
or nine years ; thus the time when habit§ are most easily formed is 
not utilized to the full, and, again, the habit- forming process, with 
its requisite drill and mechanical repetition, is projected past the 

1 Hall. Youth: It» Education, Uegimcn, and Hygiene, jp, 5. * 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY— THE SECOND AND THIRD CYCLES. 


Contents. — The xecondary period characterlxed by the phenomena of adolescence The 

psychic characteristics of adolescence — Application of the criteria of growth stage 
and social mind— Two important tasks of the achool : (1) Transmitting race experi- 
ence ; necessary to progress ; a function of the school ; denied by radicals and by indi- 
vidualists ; (2) training for a vocation ; general information necessary to a choice; 
tendencies in special training; nodes for vocational branch lines— In transmitting 
race heritage a survey of the chief department's of knowledge important ; general 
science ; general mathematics ; general history ; literature ; foreign languages ; 
music ; art — Personal and sex hygiene. 


The second and third cycles of work, broken mtojttvo equal divi- 
sions of three or of four years, dependent upon whether a given 
community has adopted a six or eight year secondary^oyfse, taken 
together cover the years in that period in the life ofjjie'youth char- 
acterized by the phenomena of adolescence. These years, according 
to Hall, comprise the most impressionable and, therefore, the most 
educable period, for this is the time, he holds, when new curiosities 
run high; when susceptibility, plasticity, and. eagerness* are pervaded 
by the interest to try and to plan in many different directions; when 
ambitions and ideals of widely divergent types force themselves upon 
the normal individual; when introspection, self-analysis, and self- 
criticism develop with extraordinary rapidity; when both the boSy 
and the mind are on the gui vive for excitement kwfteiWfor the firfF 
time in development a person is animated by adult goals ; Vhen enthu- 
siasm, sympathy, generosity, are at their strongest and best. Such 
, ft period is full of meaning'affds^f opportunity for the school system 
* that has reorganized its machiner^nd its form to render sendee 
thereto. 

Applying broadly the criteria of growt^Kstage and of social myad, 
it is noted at once that two important tasks a^e required of the school 
during this period : The induction of the youtV into the storehouse 
of race knowledge, and the giving of specific preparation for the 
work which the individual is to follow throughout dWe&rs of adult- 
hood. 

Race progress has been achieved because a given generation has 
begun where the preceding one left off. Were it necessary Tor each 
generation to start at the same level and to work out its salvation 
186 , 
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entirely of itself, progress would be impossible. And even though 
perceptible gain were achieved, its transmissibility would be lost to 
all who come after. As it is, however, the experiences of each gen- 
eration have been organized, systematized, catalogued, labeled; and 
through imitation, speech, the printed page, and the conscious meth- 
ods of institutions created for the purpose, race achievements have 
been made available for each succeeding generation. The genesis of 
the school lay in the recognition of the need of transmitting the body 
of knowledge accumulated by one generation to the youth of the next. 
The development and marvelous expansion of the school among 
civilized races has been due primarily to the faith which people have 
held that through its mediumship this task could best be accom- 
plished. Yet to-davtwo important groups of thinkers deny that such 
an aim is a legitiMBjgo^l to be set up for the schoob 

The first of th^assert that attempts to understand the past beget 
conservatism dad make for a static condition of society. Iif* their 
reaction against the worshipful attitude toward the past which the 
world so long held, they have swunj to the opposite extreme and 
would break completely with the past, ignoring all that has been 
crystallized in the form of tradition and custom. 

The second of these groups see in education nothing but the de- 
velopment of the innate capacities and tendencies of the child. 
These look upon the child only as they would upon a growing plant 
Surround the latter with proper external conditions — sunshine, 
moisture, fertile soil — and leave it alone, the organism itself will do 
the rest. The -scholastic content with which the child works does not 
matter; the important thing is that he be permitted to function 
normallyj-^The school must frankly recognize that one of its chief 
purposes is to transmit to the youth that part of the race inheritance 
which the social mind deems important in the preparation for en- 
trance into the life of the adult social group. The period of ado- 
lescence is thq period beyond all others when this preparation can 
best be made. To induct the youth, then, into the storehouse of 
human experience must remain, as of old, one of the important func- 
tions of the school in this period of adolescence. 

A. second task of consequence rests upon the shoulders of the 
school, viz, making provision for preparation for the vocation to 
be entered. Entering a vocation involves, first of all, the choice of 
a vocation, and then the acquisition of that general or specific prep- 
aration which .the standards, of success within the vocation demand'. 
It is safe to assume that* in a very large number of instances 1 the 
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procedure has not worked out disastrously in more instances is 
due to the adaptability of the individual; to the wealth of oppor- 
tunities for profitable occupation which have arisen in this rapidly 
expanding new. country; and to thb fact that practically all were 
on the same level in respect to luck of special training, thus inur- 
ing to everyone an equal chance. However, as natural resources are 
developed and fully exploited, as population increases and congests, 
as society becomes more highly organized, as specialized training 
becomes more and more a prerequisite for entrance, the oppor- 
tunity for quickly turning from a vocation wherein one is a failure 
to one wherein the individual proves to be highly efficient will 
rapidly become rare. Whatever be the philosophical end which we 
hold to be that of the individual, perhaps nothing ministers to it 
more than the consciousness that, in his chosen work, he is rated a 
success. Such a consciousness niakes^i man strong in e'very branch 
of his activity and in every relation in life which he assumes. On 
the other hand, the man who has lost confidence in himself, who 
for any reason feels himself a failure, is a pitiful object. Society, 
through every instrumentality at its command, should put fdrth its 
utmost effort to prevent such a condition. Much in the accomplish- 
ment of this end can be done by the school in connection with giving 
general information on common vocations. Tlius^ a proper and 
effective step will have been taken looking toward the prevention 
of, our youth from gravitating later into society’s army of 44 misfits^ 

The period of the second cycle, covering the seventh^ eighth, ninth, 
and perhaps the tenth years of school life, is preeminently the time 
when such work should be Jjegun, though it need not be terminated 
with this cycle, but extended until the point is reached where the 
youth actually makes a choiee^and enters upon the specific prepara- 
tion demanded therefor. 

Such information can be conveyed, in part, through systematic 
reading of carefully selected articles assembled with a view to setting 
before the young people of both sexes the salient characteristics of 
the common vocations of the community by which both men and 
women earn a livelihood. Such reading, however, should be sup- 
plemented by lectures given "before the assembled student body by 
men and women who are recognized in the community as being suc- 
cessful in their respective callings and who are competent to present 
in pleasing form the advantages, the disadvantages, the opportuni- 
ties, the training required of the particular vocation that thqy repre- 
sent In one of the lower high schools of Berkeley, CaL, the principal 
was particularly successful in securing such a series of talks for the 
youpg people of his school The following titles arranged by him 
snugged thp liabilities, ip tjhis respect open to the schools of* every * 
community of any considerable : iw What it means to enfiar the 
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ministry/’ by a prominent clergyman; “The vocations open to 
women/’ by a woman who had given much study to the question and 
who herself was a successful business woman ; “ What the teaching 
profession has to offer,” by a successful educator; “The possibilities 
of the real estate business/’ by the head of a large real estate firm; 
“The training required of a banker,” by the cashier of one of the 
local banks; “The work of a nurse and the training required,” by a 
professional nurse; “The plumbing trade, its scope and possibilities,” 
by a master plumber. Such a list can be indefinitely extended and* 
modified in any community. The information secured thus, at first 
hand, will go far toward insuring the intelligent choice of a vocation 
when th'e time comes for taking this most important step. 

Another suggestive feature in this connection worked out by Mr. 
Monroe may not be so feasible in every department. A fully 
equipped printing and binding plant was secured by him and in- 
stalled in the school. The board of education provided* an expert 
printer. Under his direction elective courses in printing* and binding 
were given, full scholastic credit for the same being. allowed to those 
taking the work. The students in the assemblies were required to 
report each lecture. The best summary was sent to the prinfhig de- 
partment and there set up by those having elected the printing course. 
The galley proofs were sent to the English classes and corrected by 
the students as an exercise in language. Copies of the printed report 
were distributed among the students of the school, each being urged 
to take the address home, read it to th‘e parents, and with them dis- 
cuss its contents. 

The giving of the general information of common vocations, then, 
is a step which the school can easily take. When, however, we turn 
from the general information of vocations, and from that general 
pnjparatioi^^^hich is equally valuable in all vocations, to the matter 
of providing THe ii|jwlin training required by each, the problem is 
much more difficult and complex, and one in which the proper place * 
of the school does not yet full} 7 appear. 

In practice, two tendencies have arisen.^ According to one, the stu- 
dent spends part of his time in his vocation, learning its technique 
under normal conditions, and the remainder of his time in the school 
where the instruction is related more or less closely to his vocation. 
Under the other plan he spends the w hole of his time in the school, 
devoting a portion of it to the occupational courses offered by the 
school. 

. Examples of the first of these tendencies are to be found in the 
elementary technical schools of the now famous Munich system, the 
4 ‘ shop schools ” in connection with some of the large industrial con- 
cerns in England and America, and in the schools organized after 
“Cincinnati plan.” Examples of' a response to the seodn^l 
5080°— 16 — 10. ... ; , Z," 
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thought are to be seen in the familiar trade schools of the United 
States and in the vocational and polytechnic departments of our 
academic high schools . 1 

Those who support the first of these plans and oppose the second 
would make the following assertions: To pi*epare fully for any con- 
siderable part of the vocations represented in a given community 
would require an equipment prohibitive in cost to most school de- 
partments. It is impossible for the school to simulate closely enough 
the normal and complex conditions under which many vocations 
must be conducted to make the training which it gives of much prac- 
tical value. Moreover, success in a given vocation often depends 
more upon adaptability to conditions that can not be reproduced in 
the' school than upon mere knowledge of technique. Pedagogues 
can not be expected to teach the technique of specialized vocations 
any more than blacksmiths can be relied upon to come into the 
schoolroom and teach Latin. Instead, then, of attempting tfc bring 
the vocation into the school, they assert the way out lies in taking 
the school to the vocation . 2 

On the other hand, those holding the contrary view assert tlqit 
there are many simple occupations which can be taught wholly 
within the school ; that the sfchool can systematize, organize, and thus 
give an orderly presentation of the chief elements of an occupation 
more quickly and clearly than can years of work under Jhe stress and 
strain of the activity itself; that opportunity can not readily be 
secured for practical work in the chosen vocation in a given com- 
munity by all who might wish to secure the training; and tha many 
students in our high schools wish opportunity for general polytechnic 
experience without committing themselves wholly to a particular 
occupation. 

The merits of the latter plan are brought out in a statement by 
Charles S. Evans, head of the mechanic arts department o£> the 
Berkeley (Cal.) schools, who also sets forth in some^cfetail the 
manner in which the work of his department has been organized 
to-meet the needs of each of the two ‘cycles into which the secondary 
period has there been broken : 


In the second cycle, from the seventh to the ninth grade. Inclusive, thq 
argument for* manual training Is the Rame ns for the first cycle. The boy still' 
needs the stimulating, developing Influences which manual training affords, \ 
„ btit with enlarged capabilities and Increased muscular strength ttysre Is justl- • 
fled an addled equipment of a more complex nature. At thiif point a new 
dement enters — that of expertness in the use of tools and of understanding and 
relating mechanical processes. 

It would seem hardly necessary to argue that If tools are used at all they 
should be used in the way which experience has proved tp be most effective 

: V ' T ■ 1 

1 For a detailed account of the- pracUce In vocational training at home and abroad, tee 
Hall, Educational Problem t, vol. 1, Cb. VIII. 

* Burk, In Ladiea* Home journal, March, 1018, 
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and economical. Aside from the psychological argument, It Is sufficient 
Justification for the maintenance of manual training thnt a boy, no matter whut 
his future may be, should acquire a degree of expertuess in the nse of tools. 

From about the seventh grade on the powers of the- student ure such that 
the emphasis is placed inereaslygly ou tills new factor— technical skill. Hardly 
less than four hours in the seventh and eighth grades and seven uud one-half* 
hours In the ninth should be devoted to slmpwork each week, which may Include 
time given to mechanical drawing.- By means of carefully planned models, 
the simpler cabinetmaker’s and carpenter’s cutting and measuring tools are 
brought Into use. With the [mssible exception of the saws, each student should 
learn to shurpen and cure for his tools by the time he has reached the ninth 
grade. ' ^ 

All projects are made from drawings: in some cases a quick fr«>ehand sketch," 
Unt in most Instances several ’’ views’’ are needed. Instruction In freehand 
and mechanical drawing should accompany slmpwork and the closest of corre- 
ction maintained between the subjects, in t lie nlnthgrade. from two and one- 
half to three and one-half hours per week may be given to drawing, sketching, 
and lettering receiving emphasis throughout the year. The mechanics of 
instrumental drawing, together with the principles of projection and working 
drawings, will furnish -a year’s hard work. * 

An ordinary hoy leaving school at this time can not but reflect the years of 
'shop discipline and system tn Increased responsibility, orderliness, and ipltia- 
tlve. He will have acquired something- of the power of analysis, also the 
ability to obey exactly, whether the order comes from another or from himself. 

Technically he can use well any of the tools of the carjienter or cabinetmaker, 
lie can draw a perspective sketch of a proposed table, make a working drawing 
with instruments, then trace It, and front the blue prints build the table of oak, 
using, besides hand tools, such machines as the surfacer, circular and band saw, 
ns well as the Jointer. After completing the construction of his chosen article, 
he will scrape and wind it, then fill und varuiBh it, rubbing down each coat! 

If the boy enters one of the mechanical trades, he finds that a sure foundation 
In training has been laid. If no\. he has knowledge of dally application, skill 
of dally- need. In any case his adaptability and his capacity to Improve have 
been Immeasurably Increased and his value to his fellows correspondingly 
enhanced. . 

The (bird cycle commences with us at the tenth year of school life and ends 
at the twelfth. The boy Is now approaching manhood. Somewhat of his 
responsibilities Is looming up before him, and consciousness of strength ls dawn- 
lng. In greater degree than ever before life stand arils should measure his wt 
The standard of workmanship now tends toward that ( or the commercial world?' 

Two lines of procedure are open to the student. One, u “general” course 
covering 10 hours per week for three years, has for its objective familiarity 
with the basic principles underlying a number of trades — carpentry, Joinery, 
patternnmklng. turaing, blneksmithlng. molding, foundry practice, machine-shop 
practice, and mechanical or architectural drafting. Drawing occupies one^ third 
and tool work two-thirds of the allotted time. While the work here Is highly 
technical, the Justification, broadly made, Is still educational. The “ whole boy " 
Is now at school. Three-sevenths of his school day Is spent in the shop and 
drafting room and four-sevenths In' the classroom. 

The second line of procedure Is the “special” course, covering about the 
aarne time as the “ general ” course, but centering for the major part of the 
three year* upon a «peclalty in which such proficiency may be gained that either 
directly, as Id mechanical; drafting, or, after a very much shortened apprentice-. 

•r . " ? ' ’ -V . 
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* «hip In certain lines of tool work, the boy may enter into the practice of hia 
vocation. * ' 

A student In this course finds himself, upon his graduation at 18 or lb, as 
advanced In the technical knowledge of his chosen trade as the apprentice of 
two or three yeaVs standing. H& knows, moreover r what the apprentice Is not 
apt to know — the reasons for things and/the /lflUjdging science as well, for he 
has had the inestimable advantage of hxetniq|TOfcp algebra, geometry, trigr^ 
nometry, physics, and chemistry, and he hffs^been taught In the shop as no 
apprentice ds ever taughy Further than thisrhe has studied history and the 
principles of governmetfjr He has had a year of bookkeeping, including business 
arithmetic, business papers and accounts, and he has had continuous training in 
writing and speaking the English language. 

It is probable that the complex needs of given communities cart* 
best be met through a combination of the two plans — through coop- 
eration with industrial concerns, whereby Sumoi and vocation shall 
alternate, and through the plan of bringing experts as instructors 
in various occupations into the school, whether it be the trade school 
or the more general polytechnic departments of our high schools. 
Whatever the plan adopted, however, and whatever course the future 
development of the school takes in this respect, it is clear that society 
demands of the >school, in addition to transmitting the culture and 
experience of the race, also the duty of helping the youth of each 
generation to choose his occupation wisely and v^ell and to secure 
the requisite special training for success in it 
The breaking of the secondary period into two\rycles — the one 
ending and the other beginning at about the age of apj^^yepship to 
the trades, that is at 15 or 16 — obviously facilitates sucfTVaining 
irrespective of which of the two general plans for securing occupa- 
tional instruction is iollowed. Such- an arrangement provides three 
convenient points for the articulatibn of the vocational branch lines 
with the main truhk line of secondary education. The first would 
come at the end of the sixth, the second at the end of the ninth 
or tenth grade, and the third preferably at the end of the four- 
teenth grade — that is, at the end of the second year of |he tra- 
ditional college course. Vocational offshoots from th# main line 
at each of these three joints would prpvide for the following groups : 
. TMfffirst, that a i the end of the sixth grade, for the children who now 
drop out in the upper elementary grades, enter & business school for 
m a few weeks, then drift into occupations requiring no special train- 
ing; the second, that at the end of the ninth or tenth years, for those 
who are headed for technical vocations ^ the third, that at the end 
of the fourteenth grade, for those whd are looking forward to pro* 
fpssional efi^sse^ By such an arrangement three levels of vocational 
preparation can be secured, and yet by properly relating the work 
given m ©act to th^ w core’ 5 running continuously throughout the 
length of th$ system* ^'difficulty should be by anwne 
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who has stepped aside at a given level in getting back on the trunk 
line whenever it is desired. 

The details of the courses to be offered in these vocational off- 
shoots can be determined only upon the most careful investigation 
of particuta- occupations by the experts in each. The work, how- 
ever, com^nking the “ core ” of the main line should be linked up 
functionally with that of the vocational courses as closely as possible. 
By so doing not only will the return l>e made easier, but, what is 
even more important, means will thereby* be provided for vitalizing 
a considerable body of culture material by relating it to the con- 
crete. In speaking of the elementary technical schools of Munich, 
outgrowth of the “ continuation schools” of t.frat city, Hall 
^describes the training of a chimney sweep,- therein given, to illus- 
trate the wide range of ■ knowledge which can be made of direct 
utility when the right connections are established. 

One feels, he spys, that a barber, butcher; bakey, cobbler, and the 
rest, may be an educated gentleman' if he masters his craft The 
chimney sweep is taught- about fireplaces, hearths, stoves, steam, 
and other systems of heating, brick, stone, and other building ma- 
’ terial, flues, fluted and complex chimneys, their tops, ventilators, the 
physics of air currents and the history of bouse warming from 
Greece and Rome to our day; he knows all the tools and problems 
of his trade ; the chemistry of soot and ash ; does problems in tem- 
perature and fuel economics, fireproof construction ; studies roofs, 
mortars, devices for reducing smoke and gas, fire extinguishers, 
something of. house and especially of chimney .construction, laws, 
insurance, police regulations, the use of pitch, plaster, waterspouts, 
etc. ; there is considerable instruction concerning duties, deportment 
civics,’ etc. Surely no boy in the later teens who has mastered such 
a courseLcan be called uneducated. 1 

The broad educational possibilities of the so-called “ practical. 1 ’ 
courses is also illustrated in the work of Bertha C. Prentiss, head 
of the department of home economics j/n the schools of Berkeley, 
who, in outlining the courses for girls preparatory to the vocations 
associated with home making, has emphasized breadth of treatment. 
She has described it in the following words: 

Cookery Is especially worth while In. the SnTyear of the cycle comprising 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. nVglrW of this sge. 12 pr 18, are greatly 
Interested In active work. Sewing will be- more beneOcfal In the two following 
yeaS, when thg girls develop the natural .desire to make things tor persotftl 
nee and adornment - 

During the tint year, then, the work will continue to establish orderly and 
neat hpblta tn housework processes and toaronee ah Iptereet Is the care ot 
the house. The simple cookery problems should be continued VI th empt *** 
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upon serving and upon the cost of the materials. Where the work in cookery 
is carried into the secoud and third yea re of this cycle it should be much 
broader and should include a study of the growth, composition, manufacture, 
and nutritive values of the common foodstuffs, with methods of; cooking and 
serving. Elementary laundry lessons, home nursing, uud the consideration of 
expenditures in the home should also be Included, 

Courses in sewing in this cycle should include » review of hand sewing and 
introduce much machine work/ There should be the making of garments, such 
as underwear aud the simpler dresses. Commercial patterns should be used 
and their value studied. Textile study Bhould be continued aud the pupil 
should gain a knowledge of the relative cost of materials. 

In connection with the actual work of sewing there will be opportunity to 
help in the all-round development of the girl. Good taste and good judgment 
in regard to suitability and adaptability of the materials used can be developed 
and a study made of their value. There will, also be opportunity to develop an 
appreciation of the labor connected with sweatshop work and a knowledge of 
the cost of clothing made under decent conditions. There will thus be de- 
veloped an industrial Intelligence which will lend dignity to labor. The work 
will also aid in developing the girl in self-reliance and responsibility, especially 
in respect to the home and to the mother. 

Where the work is an elective subject in this cycle, girls often do not realise 
the value of the work, bo they fail to take the epurses during this most Im- 
portant period in their life. At least oae year each of cooking and sewtug- 
ahould be required of all girls in this cycle. 

* ‘While In the average school it is not practicable to teach the various branches 
of this 'subject from the trade standpoint a strong foundation can be laid for 
the vocations which provide a livelihood. It should be possible for pupils from 
.this cycle to enter any one of several occupations as n small wage earner rather 
than as an apprentice. While the work, then, need not aim at teaching a trade, 
It can have a large place In aiding pupils in choosing a vocation and in earn- 
ing a livelihood, if It is necessary for the pupil to z" f ° work nt the close of 
this school period. 

1 In the third cycle of school work courses in home economics should build 
upon the foundation already laid in the preceding cycles The study of the 
scientific side of the work should be introduced; the reasons for the technique 
.should be given; and a study of the economic questions involved should be 
begun. The work here should emphasize the home as a unit of society, and 
* the- management of the borne as a busine&s needing intelligence and special 
training. 

Coatses in this cycle should include the advanced problems of cooking and • 
sewing, together with a study of nutrition, sanitation, dietetics, and household 
management. Household furnishings, and decoration, plain sewing, dressmalthg, 
and millinery Bhould also be included. Expenditures should always be con- 
' atdered* Textile study should be continued and Include the study of materials 
la regard to cost and economy In purchasing. 

A better knowledge of the subjects included under the study of shelter, food, 

;■ and clothing will prevent the codlmon waste through poor buying and through 
the extravagant use of materials which is so prevalent to-day because of the 
lack of special knowledge on the part, of the women* Some work In home 
‘economics should be required of every girl in any high school, whether It be a 
> ciawltal. marmal training, or polytechnic, high school. 

^■Besides -the completion of the practical problems In any line at home 
< economics work, there ltmuch thought content to be studied. In garment mak- 
v’iag> found ht opportunity of taking up machine sewing and of studying 
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its value in relation to hand sewing; ot using commercial patterns; of studying 
hygiene in relation to wearing apparel ; of gaining an idea of the suitability 
of appnrel In relation to use and to Income; of knowing the prices, widths, 
quality, etc., of materials in relation to use; and of planning the details of the 
wardrobe. 

In the household furnishing and innnagement courses Ib. found the oppor- 
tunity of considering the home In regard to artistic and beautiful furnishings 
and their relation to income; of considering the spirit of home making; of dis- 
cussing its management In relation to the repair of clothing, linen, rugs, and 
the general care of clothing and of house furnishings and the laundering of 
materials; and of studying the economy of time In relation to the making and 
the use of home things. 

In connection with the cookery courses is included a study of the effect of 
heat upon the food principles — protein, fats. 'and carbohydrates, alone and In 
combination ; experiments with the leavening agents and the effect of these 
substances on digestion; the preservation of food and the ejects of ferpientB 
aud chemical ageuts in canning and preserving; the adulteration of foods; the 
comparative value of homemade and purchased products; the family dietary, 
with the selection of food to suit different conditions of life; the Bervlng of 
meals with regard to comfort and economy in both cooking and serving; the 
cost of food and meals; and an understanding of the essential features of good 
marketing. 

In consequence of these courses in home economics, girla are able to make 
undergarments, wash dresses, woolen dresses, and simple evening dresses, either 
for themselves or for another. They know how to buy materials, both in regard 
to suitability and value. They know how to select and care for household 
fumishiugB^and how to cook and serve meals, both la respect to food values and ■ 
to economy of time and labor In their preparation. 

The work in home economics will prepare girls for greater efficiency in the 
occupations connected with the organization of the home by giving them a 
practical knowledge of foods and the proi>er methods of cooking, and an appre- 
ciation of the practical, economic, and artistic value of the materials of dress 
and household furnishings, together with an appreciation of the proper rela- 
tion to be kept between income and expenditure. The work in home economics 
will, then, have performed its function in each of the three cycles If it has 
helped to raise each pupil to her highest efficiency, both as an Individual and 
sb a member of society. 

Except Tor the courses of general rather than of special vocational 
character offered by the departments of mechanic arts and home 
economics, but one other department of the Berkeley schools, the - 
commercial department, has as yet attempted to offer occupational 
training, in the narrower se^e, for students on the first level of 
vocational training — that is, in the cycle covering the seventh, eighth, 

# and ninth grades. One of the lpwer high schools, that under the 
direction of Principal James T. Preston, is situated in the midst of 
a population comprised of those who gain their living for the most 
part through unskilled labor. In the past, when the children of these 
families reached the sixth grade they began dropping out rapidly, 
and by the time the eighth grade was reached but a handful re- 
mained. Upon examination Mr. Fr 
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leaving school spent a little time at business “colleges” and then 
drifted into unskilled positions which paid but a pittance. To com- 
pete with the business-school interest, he organized courses in “ busi- 
ness arithmetic,” “business English,” put typewriting in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, bookkeeping and stenography in the eighth 
and ninth, and commercial law and “elementary banking” in the 
ninth. Along with these special subjects, work in penmanship, in 
history, in geography, in manual training or domestic science, in 
drawing, in music was continued. . The effect upon attendance of 
this change in the character of the work offered was iminediate, and 
for the first time in the history of the school there developed a large 
ninth-grade class with many individuals declaring their intention of 
' going on into the upper high school for more advanced work along 
similar lines. . - 

In this secondary period it is important that a survey of the chief 
departments of human knowledge be made before the individual 
settles down to an intensive study of lines which are intended to con- 
verge toward his future specialty. The work of the first cycle of this 
period, then, can well comprise the giving of courses in general 
science, general mathematics, general history, literature, courses 
affording a start in the languages for those desiring language study, . 
music, art, and, finally, that special knowledge which science con- 
tributes relating to personal and sex hygiene, without which neither 
physical nor moral health can long be conserved. Thus landmarks^* ^ 
the chief fields of knowledge will be established which will serve to 
orient the pupil to a degree in the totality of race experience and cul- 
ture. Furthermore, such a survey, extensive and popular rather than 
intensive and narrowly scholarly, harmonizes completely with the 
natural impulses of those entering the period of adolescence which 
demands change, variety, and human interest rather than complete- 
ness and logical arrangement. Again, by passing in procession 
before the student of this age the salient features of the important 
departments of knowledge, opportunity will be given for the determi- 
nation of individual aptitudes and the forming of interests which 
may prove permanent in their enduring, and which also may funda- 
mentally and completely modify the future course of the individual V 
development. Courses such as can be formulated from this point of 
view will provide an excellent “topping off” for those Who find it 
:impokrible^ continue their schooling beyond the end of the ninth or 
tehth year, and for those who are able to remain throughout the last 
the peribd sdch courses will give ah excellent introduction to 
intensive work which can and should be expected in the 
year* pf se&mdary scljpol training. 

-fbr example, into Water-tigtit com- 
partments, labeling eachwith the termsphymcs, chemistry, biology. 
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botany, physiography, or astronomy, is a procedure that for special- 


ists has a meaning and use, but for young students, indifferent to the 
reasons which have led scholars to form these cleavages, but tre- 
mendously interested in the facts and eager for a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole, such a device is confusing, misleading, and deadening, and 
accounts for the distaste which many young peoplfc “form for a field 
of knowledge that should hav£ for them an interest dramatic in its 
intensity. It is not a difficult matter for the broadly prepared teacher 
to develop a course in science that will start with an explanation of 
the common phenomena of one’s environment and progress from 
point to point, guided largely by the class interest of the moment, so 
that upon its completion the important conclusions in each of the 
special sciences will have been examined and their value and signifi- 
cance in the familiar things of everyday experience noted. 

So, too, with mathematics. Because there is a special body of 
mathematical truths called algebra, and another body called geom- 
etry, and still a third called trigonometry; and because it is the cus- 
tom of publishing houses to issue texts dealing with each separately; 
and because among teachers some like to' think that they are spe- 
cialists in one and some in another of these branches, we find our 
courses of study almost universally following the same plan. So in 
our high schools young people are plunged at once Into “ algebra,” 
into “ geometry,” and later still are offered “ trigqgoraetry,” and per- 
haps some of the branches of “higher” mathematics. Except for 
the inertia of teachers, it would be possible to provide a course, ex- 
tending, say, over a year, that would comprise the important, yet 
simple, elements of each, arranged in an orderly whole and applied 
to the concrete situations falling within the experiences and intellec- 
tual grasp of the youth of this period. Such a course would accom- 
plish three things: It would, in the pupil’s mind, be related to his 
experience, and hence he would see in mathematics an instrument 
of practical rather than of theoretical value; it would serve as an 
excellent introduction to the more highly specialized branches if his 
interest in mathematical study developed ; and it would give all the 
mathematics needed by one not wishing to enter technical vocations. 

Such a course is not an easy one to organize, it must be admitted^ 
and few steps have as yet been taken in this direction ; nevertheless, 
such a general approach to the specialized branches of mathematics 
is possible and highly desirable. Miss Thirmuthis Brookmaii, head 
of the department of mathematics of the Berkeley schools, has made 
a hopeful beginning. Her analysis of the problem is, as tallo**.: 


The study of mathematics In the public schools of Berkeley Is- undertaken by 
two classes of puplle— thoaewho need mathematics as part of their equipment 
as efficient cltl*ena *nd home makera and those heeding it as (Ui^t prepkration 
for the earning of .their livelihood. The arrangement of courses offered Mh 
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mathematics la therefore guided by two principles : First, In the earliest grades 
courses are offered essential to self-preservation, in order that those who leave 
BChool early may not be unduly handicapped ; second, in order to avoid requir- 
ing pupilB to specialize at too early an age, general courses in mathematics aim 
to incjude the essential principles required by the specialist. By this means 
the average pupil enlarges his horizon by studying mathematics in terms of life; 
at the same time the future si>eclailst Is unconsciously emphasizing the prlncl-. 
plea he will need when he chooses his vocation. 

An analysis of the place of mathematics in life reveals the following classi- 
fication : 


I. Arithmetic of investment and of expenditure: For the viasscs. — The arith- 
metic of the home and of the business world and of the city/ as each affects the 
home. How to increase the 'earning capacity, Insurance, taxes, etc. For the 
specialist. — The arithmetic of trade, of the financial world, and of city. State, 
and Government revenue; bookkeeping, bunking, tariffs, etc. 

II. Arithmetic of measurement : For the masses. — The arithmetic of the home 
and of the business and scientific world as they affect the home; house plans, 
division of real estate, map reading, etc! For the specialist —The arithmetic of 
trade and of the workshop; freight transportation, furniture making, etc. 

III. Elementary algebra (formulas and equations) : For the masses. — The 
algebra underlying the general literature dealing with mathematical subjects. 
High and low gears la bicycles, automobiles, etc. For the specialist. — Ability to 
use nlgebra in the science laboratory and in mechanical construction and com- 
putation. Intensity of light oh city streets, revolutions per minute of an electric 
motor, etc. 

IV. Elementary geometry and trigonometry : Fpr the masses— The principles 
of geometry and trigonometry underlying the general literature concerning 
measurement. Amount of surface In an aeroplane; elementary surveys in rec- 
lamation work. For the specialist.— 1. The principles of geometry and trig- 
onometry useful In the mechanical arts and in advanced mathematics. 2. Prac- 
tice In proving geometrical principles as training in logical thinking and In 
power to grasp abstractions. 

V. Advanced algebra : For the specialist — 1. The laws of numbers as an intro- 
ductlon to higher mathematics. 2. The mastery of advanced algebra as train- 
ing for teachers of elementary mathematics. 


From the foregoing analysis two facts stand out clearly. First, that mathe- 
matical training affects two classes — the masses and the specialist. As far as 
possible this distinction Is recognized by making mathematics for the masses 
more or less compulsory and that for the specialist wholly elective. 

The second fact revealed by the analysis is that as the mathematics for the 
masses progresses down the list It influences smaller and smaller classes of 
people. This fact has been recognized by drawing a dividing line between the 
years of study In the curriculum. At the end of the eighth grade sufficient 
mathematics has been completed for graduation from the lower high school, and 
also from the upper high school, although on additional year In the latter school 
Is strongly recommended. At the end of the eleventh year pupils who have 
studied the subject each term have completed the requirements for a degree 
from the State university in all colleges which do not specialize in mathematics. 

As far as possible the mathematics work In the Berkeley high schools has 
been adapted to the varying stages of the chlld^s development In the seventh, 
grade children have mastered the operations of numbers through fractions 
J*oA decimals,- but have not learned to attach a. meaning to the same. At 
^hls age they are frequently sent on errands to the stores and are familiar 
with the prices of sugar, but rarely handle pocket money over 25 cents a 
week. The boys may have paper routes or may earn, money cutting lawns 
or mnnlng errands, but they are usually not old enough to .work In stores 
Saturdays. The work, therefore, consists in handling money in ways that 
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are connected with the home. The children learn to keep personal accounts 
and make out bills. They are also required to keep the home accounts of a 
family on an income not to exceed $100 a month. Rent, living expenses, food 
and clothing are at prices set by the children from their own observations. 

If their accounts full to provide reasonably well for a family and to pur- 
chase a lot at Berkeley prices on the installment plan besides, the work must 
be repeated. In this connection, the amount devoted to philanthropy Is con- 
sidered equal to the amount devoted to luxuries. During this work the in- 
stinct to save Is fostered by the desire to build a bouse when the lot is paid 
for. Insurance, taxes, «ud commission fees up] tear incidentally iu the problem 
of providing for the family. The chlldreu keep strict j>ersonal accounts, in- 
cluding their clothing and personal expenses, which re vail the wonderful 
prominence of the moving picture show. At the end of the year the children 
have a working knowledge of the arithmetic of money from the viewpoint of 
the home and have incidentally received lessons in the value of thrift versus 
extravagance. The problem of providing for the home lighting, furnishing, 
etc., is adapted to the stage of development of the children. If estimates are 
too high for the income, the girls up] teal to the sewing and cooking teachers 
to plan their prices iu order to get them inside the required limits. 1 

In the eighth grade emphasis is placed upon measurements. In general, ' ■ 
we find that pupils in tlUs grade travel to u distance from Berkeley, to San 
Francisco, or to Oakland, etc., much more frequently than those in the seventh 
grade; so the measurements concerning the Sun Francisco Bay are full of 
meaning to them. Railroud time tables are used extensively for plotting the 
distances of various towns with reference to the Diablo Base Line and meridian. 
Distances on maps are computed according to scale. Latitude and longitude 
of places in the vicinity, as Mount Dlublo, Grizzly, and Tamalpals, are computed. 
These are estimated from the maps and are used as the basis for problems 
in measurements. In every case pupils are required to obtain these dimen- 
sions directly from the maps. Lumber In house building, which Is constantly 
going on In Berkeley, Is computed, using Berkeley prices. Plans and eleva- 
tions for u flve-roomed cottage, durable, artistic, and economical, are used as 
the basis, and, wherever possible, pupils measure the lumber In their own 
basements, stair cases, roofs, etc. Squared paper is used for laying out tri- 
angles, parallelograms, etc., and the township map of California is made the 
basis for computing Its, areas. The children lay out baseball or basket-ball 
fields with the tape line, measure side walks, lots, etc. This work Is extended 
In the high eighth grade to Include the simple formulas for the measurement 
of solids, which lead naturally to the Introduction of simple algebra In so far 
as it concerns understanding simple equations based on measurement At the 
end of the eighth grade there is given the Inst of the compulsory work In 
mathematics. This is a six weeks’ course In the arithmetic underlying civic 
finances, the bonding of a city, city and county taxes, State and Government 
revenues. This work Is deferred as late as possible that the tfiipll may have 
broadened his experience to get the most from the course. 

The ninth grade mathematics Is elective. This Is accordingly chosen by pupils 
who erpect to graduate frop the upper high school. This motive lends dignity 
to the work and eliminates those who have no particular interest therein. It 
includes some who are expecting to use their algebra In the high-school shops 
and who become the authorities of the class In matters pertaining to machinery. 
The mala work of the class U the mastery of simple and quadratic equations as 

Brook man, FomUtr Btptnto Account, for problems in in treatment and expenditure 
arranged, for pupils oftfce loiter high ecfcooi / 
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they appear In the formuls of the shop and of the physics and chemistry labora- 
tories. Emphasis Is placed upon the ability to understand simple formal© as 
they appear in technical marines, ^tc. Since so much of the working use of 
mathematics depends upon proportion and variation, these are carrlil through 
the year and appear In a variety of forms, arithmetic, algebraic, geometric, so 
that the pupil who does not continue his mathematics Is equipp^B with the 
simplest elements of algebraic manipulation in such terms as may need 
later. [ 

The tenth year Is the first year of the cycle of the upper high frliool. The 
course outlined plans to give a Rurvey of the facts of geometry, including the 
ability to construct accurately with drawing Instruments, to compute, using 
geometric formulae and trigonometric functions, and to read blue prints of 
machinery, house plans, etc., with Intelligence. When a thorough groundwork 
of the facts of geometry in their relations to life has been established, the work 
Is followed by training, in logic. The usual theorems of plane geometry are 
reduced to a minimum and used ns the basis for more original work Involving 
careful consideration throughout This work Is deferred as lute as possible in 
the year on account of the immaturity of the average pupil. The work in the 
eleventh year concludes the required mathematics demanded by the University 
of California of such students as do not specialize in mathematics. The course 
aims, therefore, to give such knowledge of algebra and trigonometry ns will 'give 
meaning to them as they occur In the reading of the average man, and such 
training as will lay a firm foundation for the specialists who will continue the 
subject Algebra lays h strong emphasis upon the graphs of equations, statistics, 
and the laws of science. It lays Stress upon the ability to use formulae such as 
are found In the handbooks of mechanics and engineers. Trigonometry em- 
phasizes measurement for simple trl angulation and surveying rather than 
complex manipulations of formulae. The purpose of this work y* to give exer- 
cise In the essentials of the algebraic equation, its graph, and its^pplicotion in 
surveying, for the benefit of those now stopping the subject and also ns an in- 
troduction to higher mathematics. 




Twelfth-year mathematics marks a distinct advance in the difficulty of the 
subject So one is advised to enter the course only upon a display of marked 
mathematical ability during the first six weeks of the work, The class Is 
composed chiefly of those planning to become engineers, teachers of mathe- 
matics, or who expect to follow some other specialty. At this stage It becomes 
necessary to rescue the boy who Is handy with tools and has therefore hoped 
to become an engineer, but who has displayed no power In mathematic. The 
large number of such who have previously failed In college classed in engineering 
are here given a Anal test and are advised to take up some work in which 
they have a better ehpnce of success. With the class, in senior mathematics 
highly specialized, it becomes possible to do careful, rigorous work In algebraic 
theory, induction, progression, logarithms, etc. In solid geometry the emphasis 
Is placed on deductive logic and Is kept at h high standard because the class 
is composed of'those pupils who have elected mathematics as part of their life 
work. _ , . 


No special comment needs to be passed on the courses provided 
in the Berkeley schools for the primary purpose of giving a. survey 
• the field of history. The work is clearly summarized by the de- 
■ ' V^Ament head, William J. Cooper: 

* Hie work of the history department concerns itself with two blocks: First, 

, that of the lower Sigh school ; second, that of the upper hl|h School In the first 
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of these cycles the seventh-year course Is entitled general history and geog- 
raphy; the eighth-year course. Auiericuu history and citizenship; and that of 
the ninth year, history and problems of the pacific coast In the upper high- 
school division the tenth and eleventh year courses cover the history of western 
Europe, divided as follows: First semester, auclent period, to 800 A. D.; 
second semester, medieval i*riod, to 1500 A. D. ; third semester, struggle for 
religious and political rights, to 1815; fourth semester, the growth of democ- 
racy, nineteenth century; and In the twelfth year, the time Is given over en- 
tirely to the course, United States history and Government. 

1 The student should realize the antiquity of the race; what it has accom- 

plished; that his own nation is only one element In the world; and that each 
nation should have certaiu ideals in dealing with Its own citizens and with 
other nations. The object of each particular course iii the history department 
must keep the general ideal of history In mind, and in addition most take some 
one step forward in realizing it. 

What history content shall be given the lower high-school division? The 
student who graduates from the ninth grade of the public schools should b^- 
equipped with a knowledge of some of the most Important names and facts In 
the development of our present-day civilization. For that reason we give him 
a year’s course in general history and geography. It is the belief of an ever- 
growing part of history students Unit the time concept is not within the reach 
of students of this age. The place concept, however, can be grasped by all, and 
in addition to the nanms, Alexander. Ccesar, Charlemagne, and others with 
which he is made familiar, comes the geographical knowledge of the parts of 
the earth in which man has develoited his greatest civilization. We Intend to 
make pupils more Intelligent readers of books and magazines and newspapers 
and more intelligent and appreciative listeners to lecturers of worth in their 
later years. ^ 

In addition, we feel that the fundamental facts In the history and develop- 
ment of our own country are absolutely essential ; also, the history and prob- 
lems of our own locality. For this reason we will give them some training in 
the most important facts In the United States’ history and In the machinery 
by which the United States is governed, and let them know that the problems 
of goverimient in the future are going to be more closely Involved with eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions than ever l>efore. and that more time will 
therefore be needed on these phases of it with students who are tp'be voters 
within two years from the time they leave us. 

Seventh pear (General History and Geography). — Pupils who n re to leave 
our school system should at least be familiar with the great names in history, 
and in addition should understand what is meant by such expressions as “The 
Protestant Reformation,” “The Crusades.” “Italian Renaissance.” etc. In 
order to appreciate the rights we enjoy, they should at least know that there 
was a struggle In western Europe for the religious rights that we now have and 
for the most fundamental of our present-day civil m\d political rights. Pupils 
in this grade are too young to understand history In itself; that Is, they can 
not grasp the meaning of cause and effect. After completing this course they 
should be able to read newspapers and magazines more intelligently. Thej 
ought to be readers of better books because the references of these writers will 
be known to them and if they are not familiar with some of the names they 
run across In their reading, they will know where to go to learn. They should 
be more intelligent listeners to those who will address them 'In lectures, poilfd- 
cal speeches, sermons, and w on. In a word, this course should bo work itself 
oat A« to create a demand for. & higher grade of reeding and entertainment. 
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and the knowledge of the great 'men *bf other nations and races will In Itself 
. work against provincialism. 

Eighth year (American History and .Citizenship). — Some attention to Ameri- 
can history in the Inst year of the grammnr-school course Is required by State 
law. The student must know the fundamental facts in the history of his 
'^country und* should be brought to see somewhat clearly our foreign policy, 
tariff policy, and the fact that a particular tariff is not a panacea for all our 
political ailments. He should understand to some extent the history of the 
civil service and the movement for reform, and be led to appreciate the oppor- 
tunities for further application of the merit system; both in the nation and in 
the locnl.government : the pension forstem. Its object, its cost, effects and abuses, 
and congressional appropriations jind their abuses. This course should make 
. him civlcly healthy. It should make him a more vigilant citizen. 

year (History 'nnd Problems of the Pacific Const). — This course is now 
being worked out for th\i first time. The theory Is that students whom we shall 
turn out of .our schools "Will probably, for the most part, live on the Pacific 
coast, and so we believe that each should know somethfbg of the early history 
of his own State, of what it has cost to accomplish what we have accomplished, 
and of the mistakes we have made, and in addition that we should teach 
something in a brief way of the neighboring States nnd of the struggles and 
• ambitions of the Latin American civilization to' the south of him. It Is the 
Intention to discuss the problems of the entire Pacific coast, but especially with 
reference to those of our own State. In the second semester of the course will 
come up such problems as: The problem of oriental immigration, the value of 
the commerce of the Orient and of the Latin republics, the importance of 
Alaska nnd the Islands, etc. The great difficulty to be overcome by the prepa- 
ration of outlines by members of the department Is the lack not only of text- 
hooks, but of any systematically arranged material upon which to draw. 

Tenth year (History of Western Europe). — The first semester of the tenlh 
year is devoted to the ancient period and will follow for about five or six weeks 
a summary prepared by the department teachers. Reading will also be carried 
on in the library on the Greeks, and what they ahd other eastern peoples have 
contributed to western civilization. The political history will begin with Rome 
at the period" .of the Punic Wars., puttlhg special emphasis upon the cause of 
failure in the Republic, upon the civilization of the ancient period, and upon 
the elements contributing to the downfall of the Roman Empire. The most 
important points in English history will likewise be taken up. Thp second 
semester will begin with the period of Charlemagne aqd\treat the feudal System 
and the growth and importance of the church, with some attention to the be- 
ginning of national life, bringing the history down through the Italian Re- 
naissance. ‘ V 

Eleventh year (History of Western Europe).— The first semester Is devoted 
to the period of religious wars and the beginning of religious freedom; the 
development of strong monarchies and the beginning of the struggle for civil 
and political rights, culminating In the French Revolution. The work of this 
period ends with the downfall of Napoleon and the Congress of Vienna in 1816. 
The second semester's work deals essentially with the nineteenth century; the 
growth of commerce and industry, and the remarkable spread of the Idea of 
. democracy. It brings the hlstoiy of Europe down to the present day. 
j Ip thia two-year course in the history of /western Europe students will have 
11 the opportunlty of realizing the place of cause and effect In liistory. They 
Will become familiar with' the great names of history and learn that the entire 
dyUlsattlon of the rice is not lodged within tlw 'boundaries of our own Nation. 
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Upon finishing this course they should have a live interest In European affairs, 
be readers of histories and magazines, and of the foreign pages of the 
newspapers. 

Twelfth year (History am! Government of the United States).— This course 
deals with tile facts In American history 'in more nearly a true historical 
persi*ectlve than does the course In European history, which, It will^be noted, 
gives more attention to the nineteenth centilry than to any other like ]>erlod 
of years. The second semester of the course Is devoted entirely to the history 
of the country since the Civil War. with a good deal of attention given to the 
problems which hnve faced us lu the way of the tariff, civil service, money, 
trusts, etc. In a word, the functions of government are considered of more 
Importance than the machinery of government, and only so much attention Is 
devoted to the latter as is necessary to enable future citizens to operate the 
Government intelligently. This course, then. Is designed essentially for the 
training of those who will vote within a collide of years at most. 

The purposes, ns well as a summary of the content, of the English 
courses which are being developed in the Berkeley schools to conform 
to the reorganization plan of the school system are set forth by 
Miss Ftmnie McLean, the department head : 

The English of the lower high school includes structural and cultural 
English ; the study of the mother tongue, to the etnl of using It with vigor art* 
ease; and the reading of noble literature, to'the end of establishing a lusting 
desire for such reading. 

It Is assumed that In the first cycle of six years the pupil, through Imitation 
and habit, has become possessed of a correct and simple expression of the 
thoughts of childhood. Imltntlou and habit continue to be jioteut teachers in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, and an attempt is made to create notice- 
able progress In correct usage by assigning to each semester a definite number 
of grammatical constructions of peculiar difficulty, of words easily misspelled 
nml of conventiomil forms in writing. 

The reasoning faculty, however, is now added to imitation and habit, for 
the pupil is at the right age to understand why one usage is correct’ and 
another Incorrect. The same reasons that make this a good time for beginning 
the study of a foreign, language mak^ It an opimrtune time for analytical work 
In the use of the mother tongue. This introduction of the reasoning element 
distinguishes .the I inguage work of the lower high school from that of the 
first six years. The child hns become a youth and. craves self-conscious power 
in his use of English. 

Somewhere on thy road between the simple activity of early school life and 
the vivid, many-hued Interests of the high school, pure, spontaneous, crentlfte 
imagination, except In a few cases, Is lost. In all probability tills change Is 
wrought in the seventh or ejglith years of.the school life, and could largely be 
prevented by proiier composition assignments. That type of pupil » the despair 
of hlgli-school teachers, who luvuriubly asks when given n composition theme 
•• Where shall I read up about it?" The empty words of a perfunctory paper . 
prove too clearly how atrophied the Imagination has become. / The ethical 
significance of such a state Is comprehended when we reflect tb/t most of the 
misunderstanding between people of different classes and trades, even in 
America; is due to lack of imagination, rather than to intentional unkindness.' 
It la right at this point, then, that the childish imagination, beginning to wane, 
most be resuscitated into social Imagination and foresight 4The pupil's com* 
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position exercises should be such as to necessitate his putting himself Into 
the place of another or Into some future place, of his own. 

Letters of friendship, Invitations, courteous letters of gratitude, applications 
lor summer boardlug places or for summer work, the answering *>f real adver- 
tisements, the composing of graphic advertisements, open letters to the dally 
press or to the school paper on current topics, descriptions of interesting Jour- 
neys or trips, comparisons of persons in stories to persons in real life, accounts 
of visits to factories or stores/Vritlng of minutes of class meetings, discussions 
of school ethics, the telling of stories to illustrate some moral concept of the 
pupil — these are a few of the forms that social composition may take nud 
continue to nurture the imagination while it relates the pupil to actual life. 
Accurate reports of what the pupil has read or heard are necessary, but such 
assignments should bfc given sparingly, and only under conditions that preclude 
the danger of plagiarism. 

Since the lower high-school pupils are In no sense being, trained as authors, 
the social aspects of their written and oral expression are of paramount 
importance. 

The study of literature has two marks of distinction in the lo*er high school. 
First, the classroom reading of masterpieces becomes more intense, and there- 
fore the number of selections smaller, while the home reading becomes broader 
and more varied. Secondly, the literary taste begins to hike on a conscious 
, development; the pupil, vaguely at first, and then more clearly, knows why he 
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likes Qne piece of literature and not another, and struggles upward in awkward 
and touching attempts to express himself In the picturesque language or In 
’ the simple terseness pf his favorite- author, or to reach standards of admired 
excellence In his character. The boys become new Horatluses, and long for 
bridges -to cross; the girls are new Evangelines, and seek te add courage to 
gentleness; and boys and girls together live in a new world remote. from their 
own, but strangely like it. This reading and the practically Imaginative com- 
position described in a previous paragraph unite in developing the imagination 
from childish crudity to social helpfulness. 

The masterpieces studied in the classroom are divided Into three groups, sat- 
isfying three demands of the growing literary htmger of the youth,, and har- 
monizing with the history course of study, so that literature has its historical 
background and history its literary expression. 

The first^group comprises some early fo rips of literature, ns the child’s rightful 
human heritage. These are the simple* purely classical, and Titrongly Imagi- 
native forms; such as heroic epics, lays, and ballads. They are correlated with 
the study of world history,. 

The second group comprises American pflems, BtQrles, speeches, and essays, 
as the child’s rightful natioual heritage, In order to Inculcate principles of good 
citizenship and intelligent prifle in his country. This work is correlated with 
.the study of United 8tn tee history. 

The third group comprises English drama and romance ns the child’s rightful 
race heritages - Shakespeare and Scott are tnken as the chief exponents of this 
form of literature. Thej short story is made a part of this year’s course, as it 
Is also of the seventh aid eighth years. 

If the pupil should leave ^school ft t the end of the lower high school,* he 
. would, through the classroom study of these masterpieces, and through his 
home reading from the supplementary list furnished, be well started on the 
road to culture. In other words, he wogld be in an attitude of mind conducive 
tb farther Intelligent reading, becautib his Interpretative and reasoning powers 
wouldhave been liberated and his literary taste cultivated. He would have 
the beginnings of a comprehension of the relation of literature* to history as 
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one of the most significant human products of it nation’s civilization. And. 
best of ail, contact w*th 1 Item turn would have awakened, even at this early 
age. new ethical Ideals, a social Imagination, and a spirit of re\erenro for true 
greatness. 

If his schooling ends now, he 1ms established a permanent friendship with 
books, which magazines and news] wipers alone will not satisfy, ftnt, to prevent 
Ills separating literature from life.-fryd to enahle him to see the fineness, the 
beauty and the opportuneness best period leal literature, magazine read- 

ing is made a part of the courst/ The expository literature of the day, ns seen 
in the articles upon social and economic (juestions — city planning* children’s 
playgrounds, George Junior Republic, and similar topics— cap be made use of. 
not only In relating the pupil to the best of the life of his times, bur in show- 
ing him that the stylo of a piece is of service to the cause presented. In this 
he sees a practical reason for the study of English. He learns that such study 
Is needed to perfect a social being and to make of him a citizen of the world. 

In the upper high school the problem is a different one from that of the btfter 
high school. Here the boys and girls are not only preparing to he potentialities 
in the world’s business and social life, hut they already feel themselves to he 
part of that H r e. TheJJdo of the greater outside 'world flows through the high 
school, and though It is there only In creeks and hays. It Is’ the same salt and 
tonic element that pervades t(je ocean outside. The high-school pupils have 
their party strifes and prejudices, their. social gatherings, their student govern- 
ment, their public press, their dramatic entertainments. The problem that pre- 
sents itself\to the English department Is this: How can the literature and com po- 
Bltlon he made to flx the attention of the pupils on the permanent soul of beauty 
and excellence underlying these “shows” of things, and also equip them with 
the menus of moving with confident ease and power in the life of their fellows? 

ITow can we widen their vistas of life and make attractive to them the enduring 

* ideals of humanity? Iftjie study of English can make them self-poised Indi- 

viduals and social Venters In the school life, they will continue to he suth 
whether they are graduated from the hlgh^school into the university or Into 
business. ^ v ^ ’ 

Ibe composition of th£ upper high school, besides emphasizing, throughout 
the three years, by continual practice, oral and’ written, and by continual 
analysis, the principles and hahlts of n correct and vigorous style, begins noW ^ 
to adapt Itself to the poods of Individual pupils and of small classes of pupils. 

The special composition classes, which are to increase In number as rapidly 
as school conditions will permit^ are to serve four purposes. The first is to 

• correct and strengthen the style of those pupils noticeably below the standard * 

in matters of form ’or 6t expression by giving them special attention. The % 

second is to train such pupils as show peculiar literary ability In the elements 5' 

of some form of literary composition— Journalism, short story, essay, poem. *r 

or drama. In the student Iwdy, there nr? at uny-one time, almost sure to be 
some few pupils who nre fit for such instruction nmt can make use of it. 

The^thlrd purpose Is to adapt the composition work to the business or pro- 
fessional plans of the pupils, many of whom have already chosen their life 
work. The pupil who Is to be a clergyman is given a theme on Hull House 
to write, the pupil who Is to he a ph^Iclan is given a theme on the sanitary"^* 
aspects of the disposal of garbage; the pupil who is an artist writes on maga- 
zine Illustrations and accompanies her article with Illustrations of her own; ' 
the girt who likes dressmaking writes on costumes and illustrates her comport- 
tlon with colored pictures. Plana, diagrams, maps, and pictures are all en- 
5930° — 16 11 ' 
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courage^kb a vaiuable^Cirt of tbe compositions. We have been surprised to 
find bow this has Incased the interest in the theme work. 

The fourth purptffe is to enhance the usefulness of nil the pupils by prac- 
tice, oral or written, in such papers and addresses os will be expected Inter 
from them at pnbllc, meetings, at meetings of 'civic, literary, or social clubs, 
at dinners, nt conventions, nnd at other public occasions. The student gather- 
ings and school organizations are made use of in this part of the work, and the 
Dupils still have enough of tbe play Instinct to enjoy transferring the class 
hour Into the occasion desired nnd playing their parts. 

Whatever the special form of tbe composition may be, two principles are 
adheraRto : That nothing which lacks^ne^rlty is worth saying ; and that whntc. 
ever is worth saying, is worth saying well, * 

Training in the use of the pubjic library, debating, presentation of cl.iss 
plays, the reading and writing of _short stories, the study of high-school 
journalism (Its problems, materials, arrangements, and management) are all 
features of tbe ntfw blgh*scho<A course in lSngllsh, and are related to tbe 
spontaneous school activities of the pupils 

To give the pnpils the -background of our literary past and the large per- 
spective that comes from looking fijt life through tbe eyes of such great musters 
as Chaucer, Shakespeare, Addison, Burke, Macaulay, and Webster, is the 
definite purpose of the course In literature. / 

- Two truth* are gained from this study: First, that all the greatest writers 
were essentially democrats and expressed freely the growing ideals of their 
time; and second.'that since life Js the field of literature, our own time must 
possess a literature of far more transcendent importance to us than any litera- 
ture of the past. • • 

From these two truths ^tlje pupils are lead to a third. It Is this: They cun 
assist in making literature of their generation a noble one. both i^rectly and 
Indirectly; directly. If they have the creative literary Instinct;* indirectly. If 
they have the morality, the intelligencet and th(j sense of the^benuty of things 
which are necessary to bull^l up a social life worthy of expression In current 
literature. They make literature in either case — the llteruttire Itself, or the 
material for literature. 

Such reasoning, more or less conscious in the minds of the pupils, forms 
basis for the comparative study of the old masterpieces nnd current literature, 
even In Its most modern and vital form, the periodical. Tbe study of the Jrly 
novel culminates In the supplementary reading of one of to-day’s* best nJtels. 
The* study of the eighteenth century essay culminates* In the study or the 
articles in our best magazines. The study of Shnkesi>eare culminates in the 
reading of Maeterlinck's Blue Bird. T^he study of Milton’s bonnets .culminates 
In the reading of Richard Watson (Rider's Sonnets. 

If the pupils should have no* further schooling, they .would leave the high 
school furnished with the touchstone of true Hleruti$rc,,^niey would bo able to 
discriminate between what Is worthy of study in. modern writing, because It 
nobly expresses the elevated and endurlug aspects of our present social life, and 
* what is worthy of only cursory rending, because it expresses* without the 
strength of art, the transitory aspects. 

It has too long been taken for granted that only future generations can sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff in the literature of the epoch. Even in Uie upper 
high ^hool same literary counoisseurship can be acquired, which* maturity of 
yeiupi and habitual reading will ripen. The .cultivation-^ this literary art sense 
Ih order to apply It to present-day literature is an Important practical result of 
'the study of literature. The to41ay of. literature should be made ours as well 
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ns the yesterday, for through It wc* otitor luto the richest purt of. the life of / 
our times. 

In our English course wc have tried to keep in mind thut if these young 
people had ele<*ted business life or domestic life Instead of school life, they 
-would have found tiiese yenrs between the ages or* Ifl and 1$ full of novel 
exj>erienre and shot through with the glory of doing things. Days of work In 
shop or office would have been paid for In money instead of wfUi credits, and 
some of tfutt money would have been trummmted Into evening pleasures. Days 
of housework would have shown taugiblrresults In dainty cookery or In neat 
furnishings, or in the urhle of entertainment. So. If the high, school robs th^ 
youth or t lie rich expedience that active \lfe in the world affords. It musL-odVr 
a gelden substitute that shall place the ^mth, on graduation, where he would 
have been with such world exigence, but place him there equipped with keeuer 
Vision, with warmer heart, and with readier-hand, because of his education. 

The English course must do Its share, and that a large one. In bringing about 
this result, Dalglish teachers are only beginning to work out this new social 
piun In the study of literature and comi»o8ltlon. 


* 


( 


1 


The next kern listed in the summary of the chief fields of human 
knowledge (p-. 146), n survey of which itjs the biisine^of the SofTool 
to give in the secondary period of school training, is that of the 
languages. Without' considering the merits of the endless v tantro- 
versv which has raged down through the oges over- the question of 
the value, or luck of it, of the study of foreign languages, thete i%a 
reason, not generally given, whici* seems to justify fully the offering 
of courses in the principal ancient and modern languages. This re- 
lates to the possibility that in the study <)f4iiljpqsties some student 
will find the thing for Which he is peculiarly fitted. 

If this period in the development of the youth is to be looked upon 
as a testing time, nnd as a time when he is to be given a chance to 
“try his hand at a variety of activities, then, among others, he 
should have the opportunity of determining, at first hand, whether 
_^or not he has aftent for the study of language nnd#f related lines. 
There is no, reason' *f or opening the door to science, to mathematics, 
to history, ‘to literature, from this poii\j, of view, and locking it 
against the' languages. Many men and women secure their liveli- 
hood, directly or indirectly, through their special knowledge of 
language, just ns there ftre many workers in each of the other depart- 
ments whose s|>eciiri technical, knowledge brings to them financial 
recompense. The world needs the scholar quite as much as it needs 
the artisan and the man of generul business. The public school, if it 
function to 4 h e maximum in the life of the individual as well as of 
society, must make it possible for tin? potential .^rtisan, the potential 
• scientist, the potential linguist, to find himself. In theory, at least, 
the school should be able to open the eyes of .every individual, that 
he may have a vision of himself in the completeness of his powers. 
This reason alone is sufficient to justify the offering of study in the 
field of language, though such study should not be made compulsory 

a* ' " " ' 
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upon all nor should it be continued beyond the point when it is clear 
that the individual possesses no aptitude or liking for it. 

The earlier in the life of the pu})i 1 that this chance be given the 
better, fot the golden hour of language study conu$ early, and when 
once passed the acquisition of a foreign tongue is well-nigh impos- 
sible. The seventh, grade is not too early for the beginning of such 
study; indeed, if it were practicable, an earlier beginning than this 
even is desirable. However, by commencing with the sev enth grade 
4 and continuing throughout the full secondary period of six or eight 
years, a high degree of mastery can be secured by those who develop 
an interest in such study. It need scarcely be said that this work 
should be directed by a vivacious teacher, who speaks the language 
fluently, and that the grammar of the language should be kept inci- 
dental and unobtrusive. It will l>e found, tom that the conversational 
method of language teaching is not limited to the modern languages, 
but that it can be used in the study of Latin with excellent results if 
the teacher herself has such ready command of the language as con- 
versation therein demands. ' * 

Aside from the reason, for the giving of courses in rpusic and art, 
advanced in the discussion of the work of the first cycle, the argu- 
ment just set forth for the study of the languages holds with equal 
force in the realms of music and ait. Suggestive steps in the organi- 
zation of these departments, to conform to the plan of school organi- 
zation in operation in the Berkeley schools, have been tajfrp by. the 
department heads. Miss Victorine Hartley and Miss Zime Kidder, 
respectively. The space limits of this chapter, however, preclude a 
description of their work other than to mention an interesting plan 
which Miss Hartley is trying out by which the school recognizes in 
terms of credits the musical w'ork done in the home, if it measures up 
to a required standard of excellence. 1 

* A particular group of truths contributed by the workers in one of 
these fields — the field of science — should l>e brought home to the 
young people of the adolescent age with particular emphasis l>ecnuse 
of the effect which it will have upon the physical and moral health 
of the youth of both sexes. This group of scientific truths comprises 
those facts which relate to personal and sex hygiene. A knowledge of 
one’s own body and, in particular, of those functions having to do 
with Reproduction is essential to both health and morality. Such 
* knowledge imparted to the' adolescent by specialists who hold sane 
views on these matteESJfcillhelp very greatly ft) the movement toward 
the development of a better and stronger and more more) race. 

i For a description oOthe plan and the conditions upon which school credit Is granted, 
aea Appendix, p. 170. 8*e also Ed tic. Boll, 1014, No. S&. . If otic in the Public School*, 
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That the imparting of such knowledge is highly desirable there 
cnn he no serious question. Regarding the best method of procedure 
in accomplishing this purpose, however, there is much reason for 
hesitation. A series of carefully prepared lectures, one given to the 
girls by a woman physician and one*to the hoys by a man, with oppor- 
tunity for individual consultation in private, as a tentative step 
worked well in the Berkeley department. The success of this work, 
however, as well ns this or any other plan, rests in unusual degree 
upon the personality of the individuals imparting. the information. 

Two tasks, then, the criteria demand of the school in the secondary 
period, the giving of that information, general and specific, by which 
a livelihood can be secured, and through which each individual will 
find a useful place for himself in the world of activity, and the trans- 
mission of the culture and significant experience of the race, in the 
doing of which a degree* of familiarity will be gained with the chief 
bodies of knowledge — science, mathematics, history, literature, lan- 
guages, music, and art-. In method, first a survey giving orientation, 
followed hy more intensive work along lines intended gradually to 
focus upon the specialty chosen, is the pro|>er procedure. Breaking 
the secondary period into two divisions, the firsj, having to do pri- 
marily with the giving of a general view*, the second with more in- 
tensive work, is an arrangement of machinery which the school will 
lind effective in the acconiplbhment of the two-fold task set it by 
psycho- physical growth stage and by social mind. 
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Garfield Junior High School , 1 Richmond, Ind. — Course of Study, 


Subjects. 


7 B tarn. 

Required work: 

English 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 

Woodwork or sewing 

Physical training 

Elective, choose one: 

Latin . 

German 

Enrlish comjwsltion. 
, Industrial work 

7 A term. 


Required work: 

English 

Physiology 

History 

Music 

Drawing....* 

Woodwork nr sewing . 
Physical training,. f .. 
Elective, choose one; 

Latin 

Oertnan 

English com]>osltion.. 
Industrial work 


Hours 
per week. 

Credits 
1 per term. 

! Subjects. 

Flours 
per week. 

1 -Credits 
1 per torm. 

1 

! S 

i l.«j 

^ H B term. 

1 Required work: 1 

j ; English i 

i‘ s 

; 1.8 

! * r > I 

LO 

Arithmetic 1 

.1 

I 1.0 

- r >l 

1.0 1 

- 1 1 istorv 


1 1.0 

‘ 2 1 

. 4 j 

Music. 

2 

.4 

1 1 


Drawing 

2 i 

| .4 

2 ! 

.4 

Woodwork or cooking ... . 

- 

1 4 

2 

.4 

Physical training 

l ! 

! .2 

5 

1.0 

Elective, choose one: 

Latin i 

:> 

i 1.0 

5 

1.0 

! German 

5 

' 1.0 

5 

1.0 

Kiidbh composition. . . . 

, r ) 

1.0 

5 

1.0 

Industrial work 

■"» 

1.0 

| 

8 

1 

1.0 

8 A term. j 

■ Required work : ; 

English .* ■ 

H 

l.fl 

A ! 

1.0 

, Arithmetic 

f) 

1.0 

5 1 

1 1.0 

(’ivies 

A 

1.0 

2 i 

•4 

Music 

2 

.4 

2 ! 

.4 

Drawing 1 

2 

.4 

; 2 1 

! .4 

Woodwork or cooking. . . . 

2 

.4 

1 

.2 

; Physical training : 

t 

.2 

5 ! 

! 1.0 

* Elective, choose one: 

Latin ! 

5 

1.0 

5 

1.0 

i German < 

5 

1.0 

1 5 

1.0 

' Entflish composition 

5 

1.0 

I a 

I 

1.0 

Industrial work 

5 

1.0 


1 At the time of writing this school included only the sevonth and eighth grades; the ninth was to be 
added. 


■ *, Notes. 

Time schedule . — The hours are 50 minutes each. The time scheduled fur the different 
subjects Includes the time spent In preparation In school. 

Credits . — Twenty-tw-o credits are required for promotion to high school. A pupil must 
not be back two credits in any one subject. 

EtiffUsh . — Under tills head are Included reading, grammar, composition, spelling, nnd 
penmanship. Five of the eight hours scheduled # for the subject are given to recitation 
work, and, tn addition to the three hours in school for preparntion, some home work is 
usually accessary. 

Latin and German . — Twq high-school credits are given for the work ln # these subjects 
-in Garfield, and pupils who hnve also tnken the German work In lllbberd, or Its equiva- 
lent, jecetve three. ^ No pupils nre admitted to Lntln and German classes unless their 
work has been strong In the preceding grnde, and nit their work must be kept up to a 
high standard or they are required to change. 

Industrial work .— There Is no attempt to teach trades, but merely to give pupils some 
experience that will enable them to choose an occupation more Intelligently. The work 
la also found to give an added rest to school life for many boys and girls who show little 
Interest Ip the academic studies. 

Orchestra. — To. be admitted to this organisation a pupil must have taken some prelimi- 
nary lessons on the Instrument he wishes to play. A few Instruments are owned by the 
school and loaned pupils for use both In taking lessons and in, the orchestra ' work. 
Members are required to attend practice regularly, and also to attend whenever the 
orchestra Is on duty. A credit of four-tenths Is given for each term If the work has been 
satisfactory. 
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Berkeley (Cal.) Public School Department— Lower JJigh Schools Course. 1 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Required. 


English: 

Language. 

Composition 

Spoiling 

Heading 

Literature 

Geography and world history 
through biography *. 


The arithmetic of the house- 
hold and of trade 

Cookingor manual training. . . 

Freehand drawing 

Music and chorus* 


Optional. 


French— beginning . . 
German— beginning. 

Latin — beginning 

Spanish— beginning. 

Printing arts 

Typewriting 

Stenography 


1 In eiTcci January, 1910. 


rds. * 

Efotrru grape. 

Pds. 

NINTH GRADE. 

Pds. 


Hequired. 


R«j(hired. 



English:, 

l^anguap* 1 


English: 

1 I jingiifttfA 



Composition./ 

- 

Composition . . 
Spelling 


10 

Spelling , 

10 

5 


Reading.. 

Reading 



Litemturv ... , 


Ijiteraturp 


5 

American library and fit i- 
tenship 


World ’s work and 
Pacific ooast 
problems 


i 



5 

5 i 

The arithmetic 4f measure- 
ments : 

5 



2 ;■ 

Sowing or manual tniinlng. . 

2 1 



2 * 

Freehand drawinc .* 

2 



2 

Music and chorus®. 

2 

Music uud chorus*. 

2 





Optional. 

• 

Elective. 


S 

French — continued 

5 

French — begin- 
ning or Con- 
tinued 


<1 

German— -continued 



5 

latin — continued 

5 

$ 

3 

Spaiibh--continued 

5 

German— begin- 
ning or con- 



Printing arts 

s 

. - 

2 

Typewriting 7. . 1 

2 

tinued 

5 

2 

Stenography 

■ • . ! 

i 

2 

Latin— beginning 
or continued. . . . 

Span ish — begin- 
ning or con- 
tinued 

5 

5t. 




Algebra ... 

5 




FrecUtwd drawing 
Elementary house- 
hold arts ! . 

5 

• 5 

! 



Elementary house- 
hold science 

Manual arts 

5 

5 




Printing arts 

book keeping 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

3 

3 

* \2 
a 


* The SO minutes of the music course ure divided into two 2.Viui»ule recitation periods and one 30-minute 
chorus period. 00 

Sot ex. 

1. The [lerltHlfi ore -|0 minuter* tong. * In those Kubjectn which require preparation out- 

Piilc the recitation period, live periods per week foi a year rooKtltutc a course, for which 
one credit Ik given. In other Hubjeetn, five double periods per week are required for the 
full credit. Wheu sluglc periods nrc devoted to such subject s. one* half credit ouly Is 
given. * * 

2. A grammar-school diploma Is farmed when a pupil has flulnhcd the required seventh 
ami eighth grade cour«e. # 

3. Any one of the optional RubJectH taught iu the school may be substituted far, one- 

ha if of the required work in EugllHh, t A 

4. I’uplla who complete any course in addition to the amount required for a grammar- 

Nehool dlplomu will tx» allowed credit for such work toward graduation from the high * 
school. ' * 

0. To outer the upper high school, u pupil must have secured u grammar-school 
diploma and at leust three high-school credits. These credits must represent a full year's 
work In each subject and not an addition of hulf credits. Exceptions to t hi ft rule enq be 
made only in special cases upon the Joint recommendation, of the principals of the two 
schools concerned. * • 

-0. For special instruction In voice culture, piano, violin, drawing, mu] ‘ (minting one- ^ 

( baif a hlgh-school credit may be given in each of -the seventh aud eighth grade*; one ^ 
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hlgh-school credit. in the ninth grade, provided that application for micb credit be made 
during the first tVo weeks of & term, and that evidence of sufficient progress be shown 
at Its close. Ail work of this character, for which credit is desired, shall be under the 
inspection of the supervisors 'of music and drawing. Suld credit will count toward blgh- 
school graduation, but not toward university matriculation. 

7. No class will be organized or maintained unless frt^^he beginning of the term it 
numbers 20 or more pupils; provided, that a course whiTTr" is a continuance of dne 
formerly begun may be maintained if it numbers 13 or more pupils, and provided that 
no class shall be suspended before the years work is completed unless the subject is 
being given at another intermediate school in the citv. 


Berkeley (Cal). School Department— Thk Course in Applied Music/...'* 

The School Department of Berkeley will grant credit for’ work in music done 
outside of its Schools in accordance with the following resolution of the board of 
education: ■ , 

For spedul Instruction in voice culture, piano, violin, drawing, and painting. 

* one-half of a high-school credit may be given in each of the seventh and eighth 
grades; one high-school ^credit in the Hindi grade, provided that application -for 
such credit be made during the first two weeks of a term, and that evidence of 
sufficient progress be shown at its close. All work of this character for Which 
credit Is desired shall be under the Inspection of tbe suj^rvisors of music and 
drawing.. Sold credit will cohm toward hlgh-school 'grtuluation, but not toward 
university matriculation. 


CONDITIONS ON Will ('ll CREDIT WILL RF OK ANTED. 


¥ . 


1- The applicant must he enrol h*d In the lower high-school department of the 
Berkeley public schools. * . « 

2. The applienut must present, during tbe first two weeks of n given term, 

nu applicntfOD for permission to enroll among those who are to work for the 
credit. This application nuist be accompanied by a written statement, signed 
by both the applicant 'a teacher nnd parent, that the^ .agree to the conditions of 
the epurse and that they wlW conform thereto. * * 

3. The applicant must understand thnt tnklng ibis course will jwt excuse hifii ' 
from the regu la t course in vocal music offered in the pyblU^ilSolS.' * 

4. TJie minimum number of hours of practice ^JulMi^ne hour per day. six 

dafs in the week. It Is understood 'that the lesson time will count toward antis-** 
fylng this requirement. 9 * 

6. At the conclusion* of a giventerm or year e*f?h applicant for credit must 
present a report from blN tendrffTH^nnifilc covering tbe following points: 

(а) Number of lessons taken since last rejKirt. 

(б) Avernge'nmpben of hours of practice per week. 

(o) Technical Vogress made by pupil since preceding report. / 

(rf) List Or compositions studhxDby .pupil, with remarks concerning scope 

and ability of work doue on eiloh comi>ositlon. * 

ft. Bach applicant must satisfy the supervftaf- pf tfiuslc of thb pnldic schools 
in respect to — > N 

(a) Knowledge of the technieiff work coveted. 

■ (b) Ability to" execute the compositions studied. , 



1 Ih effect JanaaryfMoii, r 
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Bpiciiit (Cal.) Public Schools — Elimkntaby Division. 

Schedule of ike t oeelcly time allotment. 


Subjects. 


Reading and literature. , 

Kngltsh 

Penmanship 

Spelling *. 

Frthlrs 

History 

Geography^ 

Arithmetic 

Nature study and physiology. 

Physical exercise 

Manual arts 

Music 

Drawing... 

, Intermissions 

* Total assignment per week 

Minutee unjssicned 

Minutes for school use. . . . . 
Close at (p. m.) 


x- . 


400 

100 

96 


45 

50 

60 

KS 

90 

100 

1,035 

145 

1,200 

a 


60 

45 

50 
50 
85 
■ 90 

ii 

l,2uU 

2 


in 


240 

200 

80 

60 

30 

60 


200 

80 

60 

60 

85 

75 

150 

1,320 

4 * 

1,350 

2.40 


IV 


t240 

130 
80 
70 
30 
90 
85 
230 
30 
- 50 
no 
85 
75 
130 
1.415 
85 
1,500 
3 


200 
170 
80 
70 
• 30 
120 
120 
200 
30 
50 
120 
85 
75 
150 
1.5Gu 


1,500 

3 


VI 


200 

1U> 

00 

70 

26 

140 

135 

200 

30 

50 

120 

85 

75 

150 

1,500 


1,500 

3 


(lenerat suggchions — For t>c It oCT* use each -week tlierc are 1,200 minutes In 
each of the first and seeond grades, 1,350 minutes In the third, and 1,500 minutes 
in each of the remaining grades. The suggested allotment, leaves $ margin of 
reserve time In several of the. grades which the teacher shoufj- bring to bear«n 
the weak pluees of her work. The exigencies of schoolroom work will necessi- 
tate n shift In emphasis from tlme^o time, but it Js thought that with an approxi- 
mation to the foregoing schedule alPthe work outlined In the coiyse, after It geta 
to working smoothly, can he cover^nlcely, I-ater In the term It may seem 
advisable to alter. tills schedule somewl^t The schedule and the suggestions 
which follow presume that two classes are rented In each room. Where there 
, Js-Jmt one ‘grade in a room the teacher wllk/find It advisable to do.much l&dl- 
; ' vldual work with her pupils. 

Opening exercise *. — No set time has been allowed In this schedule for 11 opening 
exercises,” for we 4 ^eel that the time is too frequently wasted. Unless the 
.. IPncher Is determined to make It count for something and is willing to make 
special, preparation for It, we think It better for her to forego any exercises an<T 
# ltepU>*ou the.regulnf work of theUlgy; . If, however, the teacher feels that she can 
10 minutes outlie t huh* profitably, she will find that it can be taken without 
interfering with the preceding time apportionment 

Penmanship . — Where there are. two classes in the room they should be. com- 
bined during the writing period except, perhaps, in the primary grades.. In the 
lower primary grades the writing period should he very short to avoid fatigue. 
Ill grades 3, 4, and 5 a 16-minute period daily should be given, In the sixth grade 
four 15-minute periods are allowed. 

' ‘ drawing . — Wfiere there nre^two classes In the room, combine- for this work, 

, Bwause of the time required fu-get the materials ready- for* use It Is best to break* 
the weekly time, allotment Into not more than three periods, Some of the 
tepuhers-imve oply two ]>erlods, while others, again, prefer taking hut one period 
and ln<jeaslng the time proportionately, 

. l ftooc. — The time allotment given to this subject permits, In the first, and / 
second grades, five 17-mlnute periods ffcr week; In the remaining grades, four 
15-minute periods per week, should 1>e given to class instruction andone ^5-mlnute 
period to the chorus singing. It is expected, In the chowid-worfc/that two or more - 
classes of like grade be combined. ‘ V 


5930° — 16 


Hi ♦“tv' 
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Arithmetic * — In the drill work, if the two clams combined are found to be 
unwieldy, the room can be handled in two sections by requiring, one section to do 
wrltteh drill work while the other section Is taken for the oral work or work 
at the blackboard. In the work on 44 applications ” some teachers get satisfactory 
results by taking the room by rows, one row at a time. While the teacher is 
working with a given row the remaining ones are busy making preparation on the 
assigned work. This time allotment is quite suthctent for the essentials of arith- 
metic If. the work "be quick, snappy, and well thought out. 

Geography . — Sufficient time is set aside to Justify the devoting of a few min- 
utes each day to Ihe formal part of geography ; that is to say, to locations and 
map Inferences. It Is to be understood that the important part of geography 
comprises the conceptions" and ideas which make up the content of the subject 
Nevertheless, clear notions of geography can be gained only through establishing’ 
mental images of the great land and water masses oLtbe world in their true 
space relations. This can be secured only through devisrng a methodology .which 
will give these results. . 

^ Spelling — Five 12-minute periods should be given to this work in the second 
and third grades; 14 minutes in grades 4, 5. and & Time can be economized by 
dictating to both classes during the period. 

History . — In the sixth grade five 28^ralnute periods are provided, and in the 
fifth grade four 30-minute periods. From time to tim^tt-will be well to take some 
time from reading and literature, In case the,ground outlined in this subject can 
not be covered otherwise. History work In the second, third, and fourth grades 
must be made largely story-telling, which can be varied as the needs require. 

Reading and literature .— The alloftnent provides for four 25-minute |>erIods in 
the fifth and sixth grades, classes taken separately; and for five 24-minute 
periods In the third and fourth grades with n correspondingly larger allotment In 
the first and second. Frequently the work In rending and literature can be com- 
bined with history and geography, thus securing" a greater measure of time, for 
one or the other as the need Indicates. 

Language ; — At least four 20-minute periods per week should be given to lan- 
guage work In the fifth and sixth grades, classes separate. Thef classes in the 
lower grades may be combined to advantage for a portion of the formal review 
work ; thus a considerable saving in time can be effected. 

Physical exercise . — The time allotted calls for two 5-minute periods each day 
for physical exercises. We would suggest that another period of 5 minutes be 
taken from other work. In addition. Attention to physical training should be 
ven without fail each day. • 
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